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Ah !   Little  flower  I  loved  of  old  ! 
Dear  little,  downy  heads  of  gold. 

Jennings   Carmichael. 

O  the  joy  and  rest  and  sweetness,  O  the  full  and  glad 
completeness 
Of  a  south-wind  summer  day  where  the  gums  and 
wattles  grow ; 
With  a  blue-flecked  sky  above  me,  and  a  breeze  that 
seems  to  love  me, 
So  persistently  it  kisses  me  on  lips  and  hair  and 
brow ! 

O  the  joy  and  rest  and  sweetness,  O  the  full  and  glad 
completeness 
Of  a  south-wind  summer  day  where  the  mountain 
breezes  blow ! 
O  the  pure  exhilaration,  O  the  wondrous  inspiration 
Of  God's   radiant,  beauteous    sunshine  where  the 
gums  and  wattles  grow  I 

Marion   Downes. 
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FLOWER    O'    THE 
BUSH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN   THE   RASPBERRY   PATCH. 

O  gift  of  God  !     O  perfect  day : 
Whereon  shall  no  man  work,  but  play ; 
Whereon  it  is  enough  for  me, 
Not  to  be  doing,  but  to  be ! 

— H.  W.  Longfellow. 

/"irvHE  sunset  rays  touched  to  strange  and  wondrous 

beauty  the  copper-coloured  tops  of  the  gum 

trees  in  their  leafy  homes,  for  Midsummer 

had  arrived  with  both  hands  outstretched  and  filled 

to  overflowing  with  gifts  of  God  to  man.     The  dress 

that  she  wore  was  exceeding  magnificent,  worthy  of 

such  a  glorious  gift-bringer,  composed  as  it  was  of 

the  reds  of  sunsets,  the  billowy  waves  of  yellow 

cornfields,  the  indigo  of  Southern  skies,  the  crimson 

of  luscious  fruits,  the  russet-browns  of  myriad  gum 

saplings,  with  which  was  intermingled  the  prevailing 

grey-green  tint  of  the  Australian  bush. 

Across  Midsummer's  robe  flitted  gorgeous  butter- 
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flies  ;  sober-hued  bees  passed  mechanically  to  and 
fro  intent  on  their  own  business  ;  while  the  cool 
south  breezes  of  an  ideal  Australian  day  gently  stirred 
the  ample  folds  of  her  gown.  Her  pathway  was 
strewn  with  numerous  varieties  of  flower  and  weed, 
mosses  of  various  shades  of  yellow  and  brown  and 
vivid  green,  tiny  wild  flowers  of  pink  and  blue  that 
smiled  up  at  the  sunshine,  or  nodded  in  most  friendly 
manner  to  the  white  mountain  daisies,  their  com- 
panions on  the  grassy  carpet  that  was  spread  over 
the  dry  earth.  Ruddy  ryegrass  interspersed  with 
yellow  dandelion  nodded  and  curtseyed  all  the  day 
long.  In  the  little  garden  that  surrounded  Peter 
Swayle's  bush  cottage,  pure,  stately  Christmas 
lilies  grew,  seeming  to  look  down  with  an  air  of 
conscious  superiority  on  the  common  ryegrass  and 
dandelions  outside  the  fence.  The  blue-bells  swayed 
in  the  breeze,  as  if  in  perfect  enjoyment  of  its  caress. 

Beyond,  out  in  the  bush  itself,  Australian  Christ- 
mas trees  were  resplendent  in  their  wealth  of  dainty 
white  flowerets,  whilst  the  cream-tinted  dogwort 
was  everywhere  in  evidence.  Yonder  grew  the  wild 
clematis — that  lovely  parasite — clinging  in  passionate 
self-abandonment  around  the  stern-looking,  woody 
branches  of  giant  trees ;  stately  gums  stood  there 
whose  towering  heights  were  "  lost  in  daffodil  depths 
of  sky." 

Tall  tree-ferns  were  visible  here  and  there  along 
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the  bush  tracks,  lending  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
scene.  In  the  scrub  the  undergrowth  was  thick, 
where  fallen  logs  and  bits  of  bark  lay  scattered, 
mostly  covered  with  delicate  brown  and  green 
mosses.  Down  in  the  gullies  the  shade  of  the  hottest 
day  was  refreshing,  where  the  soil  was  damp  with 
earthy  sweetness,  and  where  a  crystal  stream 
trickled  on  its  pathway,  crooning  a  little  song  when 
it  had  to  overcome  an  obstacle,  such  as  a  boulder 
of  more  than  ordinary  size,  or  a  fallen  log  or  tree. 

Nor  did  Queen  Midsummer  walk  in  silence  that 
day — her  voice  was  varied  and  tuneful.  .  At  times 
there  pealed  forth  the  merry  laugh  of  the  jackass, 
that  "  musician  of  the  dawn "  ;  or,  the  unique 
swish  of  the  whip  bird  swept  the  silence  and  died 
away  with  the  resonant  sound  of  the  stock-rider's 
whip  ;  or,  again,  the  liquid  sweetness  of  the  magpie's 
call,  distinctive  amongst  the  twittering  of  a  hundred 
birds  of  all  sorts,  was  borne  on  the  fragrant  air. 
Besides  these,  one  heard  the  droning  and  buzzing  of 
myriad  insects,  intent  on  their  own  pleasure  and 
business. 

Amid  this  wealth  of  Nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, right  in  among  the  dense  scrub,  lay  Peter 
Swayle's  raspberry  patch.  It  was  several  acres  in 
extent,  and,  with  its  harvest  of  crimson,  soft  fruit, 
made  a  picture.  The  fruit  was  ripe  for  picking,  and 
was  being  gathered  as  fast  as  busy  hands  could 
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gather  it.  In  and  out  among  the  tall,  green  stems 
where  the  fruit  hung  in  clusters,  one  caught  glimpses 
of  sunbonnets  and  wideawakes.  Men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  were  there.  Several  pretty  girls 
were  present,  but  none  as  fair  as  Dora  Swayle,  the 
motherless  girl  who  kept  house  for  her  father  in 
the  homestead  close  by.  Dora  had  been  at  work 
since  daybreak,  and  as  it  was  now  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  she  was  growing  tired.  She  suddenly 
straightened  herself  and  threw  her  arms  up  above 
her  head  with  a  gesture  of  weariness.  The  action 
revealed  a  perfectly-rounded,  girlish  form — a  figure 
just  being  moulded  into  womanhood.  Her  sun- 
bonnet  had  fallen  back  over  her  shoulders,  bringing 
into  view  a  lovely  face,  olive  complexion,  dark  blue 
eyes,  with  curling  black  lashes,  red  lips  which  curved 
with  wondrous  sweetness,  and  which  kept  parting 
into  a  smile,  showing  pearly  teeth.  Her  dark  hair 
hung  in  two  plaits  below  her  waist,  and  altogether 
she  made  just  such  a  living  picture  as  would  set 
a  young  man's  blood  dancing  in  his  veins.  And 
her  chief  charm  was  utter  unconsciousness  of  her 
own  loveliness  ;  not  yet  had  the  woman  in  her  been 
awakened.  She  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  in 
many  respects  was  still  a  child,  knowing  little  of 
the  world  and  its  ways.  Perhaps  her  dreamv, 
idealistic  nature  accounted  for  this,  combined  with 
the  retired  life  she  led. 
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But  though  Dora  Swayle  gave  no  thought  to  her 
external  charm,  Hugh  MacNeil,  her  nearest  neigh- 
bour, was  all  too  conscious  of  the  girl's  beauty. 
He  was  standing  near  her,  watching  her  with  his 
heart  in  his  eyes.  Several  times  that  day  he  had 
heaped  her  bucket  with  fruit  from  his  own  store, 
so  that  her  day's  work  might  the  sooner  be  over. 
Gladly  would  he  have  sheltered  the  girl  from  every 
wind  that  blew,  and  have  borne  every  burden 
instead  of  her.  But  it  was  only  in  actions  that 
silent  Hugh  had  ever  spoken  his  devotion,  no  fluency 
of  speech  was  his.  Often  words  of  love  had  trembled 
on  his  lips,  but  always  to  die  into  silence  before  he 
could  frame  them.  Perhaps  it  was  because  Hugh's 
tireless,  silent  homage  to  her  had  been  unremitting 
for  years,  that  Dora  received  it  all  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course.  The  young  fellow  was  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  Australian  manhood  ;  though  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  stood  six  feet  high  and  was  developed 
in  proportion.  His  bright,  sunny,  handsome  face  told 
of  a  clear  intellect  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  he 
was  acknowledged  in  the  district  as  the  best  horse- 
man, while  if  anything  requiring  extra  skill  and 
strength  was  called  for,  it  was  Hugh  of  whom  these 
were  expected.  Altogether  a  clean-lived,  whole- 
some, attractive  young  fellow,  such  as  any  girl  might 
have  been  proud  to  call  her  admirer.  But  Dora 
Swayle,  in  her  somewhat  lonely  life  in  her  father's 
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home,  was  a  day-dreamer  and  a  visionary,  revelling 
in  books,  and  seeing  bright  joys  in  the  future,  of 
which  she  spoke  to  no  one.  She  had  ideals  of  her 
own,  and  into  these  visions  and  ideals  and  day- 
dreams the  handsome,  devoted  lover  by  her  side 
had  not  once  entered,  for  to  her  he  was  simply  Hugh, 
and  nothing  more. 

Hugh  MacNeil  noticed  how  exhausted  the  girl 
looked,  and  longed  to  express  his  sympathy  with 
her  and  his  indignation  at  her  hard-fisted,  grasping 
father.  Going  over  to  where  her  two  buckets  stood, 
piled  with  fruit,  he  picked  them  up  to  carry  across 
to  the  cottage. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  rest  now,  Dora  ?  "  he  sug- 
gested. "  Surely,  you  have  done  enough  work  for 
to-day." 

"  I  am  awfully  tired,"  she  made  answer.  "  I'm 
just  ready  to  drop.  But  father  will  be  vexed  if  I 
stop  before  dark.  Some  of  the  fruit  is  over-ripe 
already." 

"  Bother  the  fruit !  "  the  other  replied  impatiently. 
Then  his  tone  and  manner  changed.  He  moved 
closer  to  her.  "  Dora,"  he  whispered,  "  you  will 
come  to-morrow,  won't  you,  out  to  the  Falls  ?  You 
and  I  can  drive  over  in  the  morning  and  meet  the 
others  there."  Dora  did  not  reply,  she  seemed  to 
be  debating  within  herself,  and  the  young  man 
continued   eagerly,   "  You  know   I   helped   in   the 
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picking  to-day  so  that  you  could  get  away.  I'll 
make  it  all  right  with  your  father,  if  only  you'll 
say  you  will  come." 

There  was  a  quiver  of  intensity  in  the  speaker's 
voice  that  ought  to  have  touched  Dora  Swayle's 
heart,  but  apparently  it  did  not. 

She  yawned.  "  Oh !  I  don't  think  I'll  come, 
Hugh.  I  want  to  see  Dr.  Grace  to-morrow  afternoon. 
She  will  go  back  to  town  next  day.  Besides,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  good  day's  fruit-picking 
to-morrow.  The  Dawson  girls  and  the  Smiths  will  be 
at  the  picnic.  Why  should  you  bother  about  me, 
anyway  ?  " 

Dora  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  but  every  word 
she  uttered  was  a  cruel  stab  to  her  listener,  for 
Indifference  was  written  large  over  every  sentence. 

"  Very  well,"  he  replied  coldly,  "  if  you  don't 
want  to  come,  that's  the  end  of  it."  And  with  a 
hasty  "  Good-bye,"  Hugh  MacNeil  took  up  the 
fruit-laden  pails  and  went  off  with  a  swinging  stride 
and  a  sore  heart,  across  the  paddocks,  not  even 
giving  one  backward  glance  at  the  raspberry  patch. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1 u 

Only t 

om, 
pain 
Lining  amid  the  gluom. 

Only  a  mountain  Btream, 
<  >nly  a  lark's  sweet  trill, 
Only  a  ])ourcd-out  life, 
Yet — these  work  God's  grand  will. 
Ma:  : 

A  TIER   leaving   Dora,   Hugh   fa  i   hi.-> 

-*•  *-    home,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant.  It 

was  a  four-roomed  cottage,  with  a  small  garden 

in  front,  and  a  long  stretch  of  padd'^k-  at  the 
back.  Small  though  the  place  was,  it  bore  evidence 
of  the  refinement  of  its  inmates,  for  there  was  an 
air  of  daintiness  which  manifested  itself  even  in  the 
exterior  of  the  place.  When  one  met  Hugh's  mother, 
this  touch  of  refinement  was  easily  understood,  for 
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as  regarded  personal  appearance  Mrs.  .Mac Neil  might 
li  ive  been  a  queen,  and  such  indeed  she  was  if  purity, 
womanly  dignity,  and  a  most  gracious  and  most 
charming  manner  are  the  characteristics  of  queen- 
liness.  Her  face  was  beautiful  with  soul-loveliness 
as  she  turned  with  a  radiant  smile  to  greet  her  boy. 

Mrs.  MacNeil  was  a  chronic  invalid.  For  several 
years  she  had  not  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  home, 
being  only  able  to  get  about  the  house  with  great 
difficulty  and  pain,  even  on  what  she  called  her 
best  days.  Th<  re  were  days,  even  weeks,  at  a 
stretch,  when  she  was  forced,  by  reason  of  the  illness 
from  which  she  suffered,  to  lie  without  moving,  and 
always  in  more  or  less  pain.  In  fact,  she  did  not 
really  know  what  it  meant  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  physical  pain. 

And  yet !  And  yet !  Her  smile  was  always 
ly,  and  her  speech  was  that  which  overilowed 
from  a  contented  mind.  Hers  was  "  a  heart  at 
leisure  from  itself,  to  soothe  and  sympathise.'* 
ry  one  who  knew  the  gentle  sufferer  loved  her. 
Those  who  came  to  visit  her  always  went  away 
conscious  that  whether  or  not  they  had  brought  her 
comfort  and  help,  she  at  least  had  sent  them  away 
brighter  and  better,  stronger  for  the  battle  of  life. 
She  seemed  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  herself.  When 
you  entered  her  presence,  you  might  imagine  that 
you  were  to  her  the  only  one  in  the  universe  that 
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mattered,  she  was  so  ready  to  enter  into  your 
sorrows  or  joys,  as  the  case  might  be. 

She  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  rare  souls  who 
literally  fulfil  the  Bible  injunction  to  "  Rejoice  with 
those  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those  that 
weep."  Perhaps  it  was  the  genius  of  self-forgetting 
which  she  possessed  that  accounted  for  her  still 
youthful  looks.  Her  face  had  not  the  lines  of  care 
usually  to  be  found  in  a  woman  of  her  age. 

She  had  hazel  eyes  that  were  equally  ready  to  dance 
with  pleasure  or  to  grow  dim  with  tears.  One  could 
not  have  told  readily  whether  or  not  her  features 
were  good,  because  her  expression  was  so  winsome, 
drawing  you  towards  her  by  the  magnetic  influence 
of  its  sympathy. 

To  Hugh  his  mother  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  sweetest  and  best  in  woman.  Between 
mother  and  son  there  was  a  perfect  bond  of  union, 
which  had  strengthened  more  and  more  as  the 
years  went  on.  Some  years  before  a  tragedy  had 
taken  place  in  the  little  home.  The  husband  and 
father  had  met  with  an  accident  and  had  been 
brought  home  to  die.  Though  Hugh  was  only  eleven 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he  had 
taken  on  himself  the  care  of  his  mother.  And 
through  the  years  he  had  many  a  time  endured 
privations  that  no  one  guessed,  his  mother  least  of 
all,  in  order  that  she  might  be  spared  anxiety.     He 
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left  school  when  he  was  eleven,  to  work  early  and 
late  on  the  little  holding  in  order  to  make  it  pay  ; 
yet  through  it  all,  Hugh  had  found  time  to  study, 
for  he  loved  books  ;  and  his  mother,  who  had  been 
well-educated,  had  proved  a  more  than  efficient 
teacher. 

Hugh's  heart  had  felt  unusually  heavy  as  he  strode 
homewards  that  day,  for  do  what  he  would  he  could 
not  get  Dora  to  think  of  him  otherwise  than  as  a 
sort  of  big  brother.  But  it  was  customary  for  him 
to  put  aside  his  own  sadness  for  his  mother's  sake, 
and  to  assume  oftentimes  a  gaiety  which  he  did  not 
feel,  for  she  would  watch  his  face  closely,  and  if 
she  detected  any  anxiety  there,  would  show  such 
distress  as  Hugh  could  not  bear  to  see. 

Mrs.  MacNeil  had  not  been  very  well  for  the  last 
few  days,  and  had  not  left  her  room.  She  was 
sitting  up  in  bed  now,  propped  with  pillows.  Hugh 
went  over  to  her  and,  bending  down,  folded  her  in 
his  arms,  kissing  her  fondly. 

"  Well,  little  mother,"  he  said,  "what  sort  of  an 
afternoon  have  you  had  ?  " 

"  All  right,  dear,"  she  made  answer  brightly. 

"  Head  bad  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Rather  bad,  dear;  but  better  now  that  you  have 
come,"  and  she  smiled  lovingly  into  his  face  as  she 
stroked  his  big  hands  with  her  dainty,  thin,  white 
ones.    How   transparent   her   hands   were !     They 
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told  of  much  physical  suffering.  She  had  laid  down 
on  the  white  coverlet  the  tiny  silk  bonnet  she  was 
knitting,  for  her  hands  were  always  busy  with  such 
work  ;  by  this  means  she  contrived  to  do  her  part 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  little  household.  "  And 
what  sort  of  a  day  have  you  had,  my  Hughie  ?  " 
she  went  on. 

"  Oh  !  not  too  bad,  mother." 

"  And     Dora  ?     Will     she     go     to     the     picnic 
to-morrow  ?  " 

Hugh's  face  clouded.  "  I'm  afraid  not  !  "  he 
answered,  and  an  involuntary  sigh  accompanied 
the  words.  His  mother  noticed  it,  and  went  on 
stroking  the  great,  strong  hands  in  mute  sympathy 
that  spoke  more  eloquently  than  words.  A  silence 
fell  between  the  two  who  understood  each  other  so 
well.  Then  the  mother  quoted  softly,  "  For  we 
have  need  of  patience."  Hugh  made  no  reply. 
Not  even  to  his  mother  could  he  say  all  that  was 
in  his  heart  respecting  this  wonderful  love  which 
from  his  very  childhood  he  had  felt  for  Dora.  From 
the  time  he  was  eight  years  old  he  had  played  with 
and  waited  on  little  Dora  Swayle,  her  champion  in 
and  out  of  school  hours.  Many  a  sum  he  had 
worked  for  her  ;  many  a  burden  he  had  borne  for  her 
sweet  sake.  More  than  once  he  had  gone  between 
her  and  danger  in  one  form  and  another,  and  the  girl 
had  accepted  it  all  quite  naturally,  not  ever  stopping 
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to  question  her  own  feelings,  or  his.  She  had  simply 
looked  on  him  as  a  kind,  big  brother  to  whom  it 
was  natural  to  turn  in  time  of  need.  If  anyone 
had  suggested  to  Dora  anything  loverlike  in  Hugh 
MacNeil's  attentions  she  would  have  been  amused, 
and  would  have  dismissed  the  matter  without  further 
thought. 

Dora  had  dreams  of  her  own  which  no  one  knew 
save  herself.  Some  day  this  knight  of  whom  she 
dreamed  would  come  her  way.  He  was  to  be 
handsome,  with  flashing,  dark  eyes.  He  was  to 
be  courtly  in  mien  and  manner.  He  was  to  be 
eloquent  in  speech  and  to  make  known  his  love  to 
her  in  glowing  language. 

Not  once  in  all  the  years  had  Hugh  MacNeil 
dared  to  utter  a  word  of  love  to  the  girl  with  whom 
he  had  played  and  at  whose  side  he  had  worked 
for  so  long.  Sometimes  such  words  had  trembled 
on  his  lips  while  his  heart  had  painfully  throbbed. 
But  Dora  was  to  him  something  so  far  removed, 
so  sacred,  that  before  the  words  had  found  utterance 
they  died  away,  leaving  the  boyish  passion  all  the 
stronger  because  it  had  to  be  hidden.  But  in  the 
recesses  of  his  heart,  his  love  lay  like  smouldering 
fire  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst  into  flame. 

Only  once  had  anything  like  a  love  scene  occurred 
between  the  two,  and  that  was  when  they  were  both 
mere  children  ;    yet  to  his  dying  day  Hugh  would 
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remember  the  rapture  of  that  hour.  Dora  was  just 
seven  years  old,  and  her  mother  had  been  buried 
a  week  before.  Hugh  had  not  seen  his  playmate 
for  a  whole  long  week,  and  when  she  came  to  school 
she  wore  a  black  dress  under  her  white  pinafore, 
and  her  sweet  little  face  looked  very,  very  sad. 
Hugh  had  watched  her  in  school,  his  heart  over- 
flowing with  tenderness  and  pity  for  the  motherless 
girl,  for  to  him  the  loss  of  a  mother  would  have 
been  the  very  blotting  out  of  life's  sunshine  for  ever- 
more. And  it  was  Hugh  who  noticed  Dora's  hands 
tremble,  and  her  eyes  fill  with  tears  more  than  once 
that  da}r.  It  was  lie  who  had  written  the  answers 
to  her  sums  on  scraps  of  paper,  passing  them  to  her 
when  the  teacher  was  not  looking.  It  was  he  who 
contrived  to  get  near  enough  to  whisper  how  the 
words  were  spelt. 

And  when  school  was  over  that  afternoon  he  had 
begged  Dora  to  come  with  him,  for  he  knew  where 
some  birds'  eggs  were,  such  as  she  had  been  wanting. 
He  had  climbed  a  tree  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his 
neck,  to  get  her  the  eggs,  while  she  waited  below. 
And  when  he  gave  them  to  her,  poor  little  Dora 
laughed  with  delight,  then  suddenly  remembering 
that  she  had  no  longer  a  mother  to  show  them  to, 
burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping,  and  the  big,  rough 
boy,  forgetting  his  reserve,  had  put  his  arms  around 
the  sobbing  child  and  kissed  her,  and  cried  with  her. 
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telling  her  that  she  could  come  and  live  at  his  home 
and  have  his  mother  for  her  own  ;  that  he  wouldn't 
be  jealous  if  his  mother  loved  her  just  as  much  as 
she  loved  him. 

So  the  two  children  mingled  their  tears  together 
until  Dora's  grief  had  spent  itself,  and  she  looked  up 
and  smiled  through  her  tears.  Then  she  had  flung 
her  white  arms  around  Hugh's  neck,  kissing  him  as 
if  he  were  indeed  her  brother.  "  When  I  grow 
up  to  be  a  woman,  I  will  marry  you,  Hugh,"  she 
said,  "  and  then  we'll  go  blackberrying  and  birds'- 
nesting  every  day,  won't  we  ?  "  A  proposition  to 
which  Hugh  had  most  heartily  assented.  Thereupon 
he  had  taken  Dora  home  to  his  mother,  and  told 
her  the  whole  story.  And  Mrs.  MacNeil  had  cried  ; 
Hugh  had  wondered  why.  But  she  had  taken  Dora 
into  her  motherly  arms  and  into  her  heart  that  day, 
and  there  the  girl  had  remained  ever  since  and  would 
remain,  no  matter  what  might  come.  After  giving 
the  little  girl  a  nice  hot  supper,  Mrs.  MacNeil  had 
told  Hugh  to  take  her  carefully  home. 

From  that  time  Dora  had  been  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  cottage,  and  had  learned  to  look  on  Mrs. 
MacNeil  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  mother.  So 
childhood  passed  swiftly  into  maidenhood  and  young 
manhood,  and  the  mother  who  watched  needed  no 
words  to  tell  her  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  Her 
intuition,  her  loving  insight  revealed  to  her  that  her 
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son  was  growing  year  by  year  to  love  this  beautiful 
girl  with  a  deeper  intensity,  with  an  abandon  of  love 
that  would  make  or  mar  his  manhood  ;  and  with 
equal  clearness  she  saw  that  Dora  quite  unconsciously 
ived  the  love,  but  could  not  give  anything  in 
return. 

Not  by  word  or  tone  would  the  mother  trespass 
on  such  sacred  ground  as  these  two  young  hearts 
laid  bare  before  her.  There  was  only  one  thing  she 
could  do,  that  was  to  pray  that  one  day  her  son 
might  get  the  desire  i  >f  his  heart.  She  must  only  put 
this  matter,  as  she  put  all  else,  into  a  Higher  Hand, 
leaving  that  Hand  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein.  So 
matters  had  gone  on  from  year  to  j^car.  Latterly 
Dora  had  come  less  often  to  the  cottage,  though 
when  she  did  come,  there  was  no  lack  of  loving 
companionship  cither  on  the  side  of  the  hostess  or 
guest. 

When  tea  was  over  that  evening  Hugh  threw 
himself  into  the  large  easy-chair  by  his  mother's 
bedside,  and  while  her  fingers  were  busy,  she  chatted 
to  him  in  her  own  bright  fashion  about  the  events 
of  the  day.  Mrs.  Cox,  who  came  in  every  day  for 
a  few  hours  to  look  after  the  house  and  the  invalid, 
had  washed  up  the  tea  things,  and  gone  home. 
A  strange  quiet  had  fallen  on  the  two  as  they  sat 
there  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  evening.  The 
sun  was  sinking  redly  in  the  west,  giving  indication 
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of  another  warm  day,  but  the  breeze  was  still  from 
the  south  ;  it  swept  the  snowy  curtains  to  and  fro, 
and  touched  the  faces  of  the  suffering  woman  and 
of  the  young  man  with  a  sort  of  caress. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  of  to-day, 
Hugh  ?  "  Mrs.  MacNeil  asked  presently,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  son's  shoulder  as  she  spoke. 

"  What,  mother  ?  " 

"  About  the  day  when  you  first  showed  me  the 
wattle  blossom,  dear." 

Hugh  lifted  his  face  and  smiled.  He  knew  the 
story  well,  but  liked  to  hear  it  from  his  mother's  lips. 

"  Tell  me  about  it  again,  mother." 

"  It  was  on  your  ninth  birthday,  Hugh,  just  two 
years  before  daddy  left  us.  You  know  we  had  only 
been  living  in  Australia  a  few  months  then,  and  when 
your  father  brought  me  up  here  straight  from,  our 
home  in  England  I  felt  what  a  wilderness  of  a  place 
it  was,  nothing  but  grey-green  gum-trees  everywhere 
and  bush  roads  and  little  narrow  tracks.  I  nearly 
broke  my  heart  with  loneliness  at  that  time,  although 
I  had  you  both  ;  for  everything  seemed  so  strange  to 
me.  I  had  left  so  many  friends  and  dear  ones  in 
the  old  land,  and  when  I  thought  of  the  beautiful 
woods  in  England,  and  the  lovely  gardens  and  parks 
amongst  which  I  had  grown  up,  it  seemed  at  times 
as  if  I  could  not  go  on  living  in  such  a  desert  of  a 
place  as  the  Australian  bush. 
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"  It  was  summer  when  we  came  here,  and  there 
were  wild  flowers  certainly,  but  no  garden  flo 

anywhere.  Of  course,  I  had  to  be  brave,  darling, 
for  daddy's  sake,  you  know.  He  wanted  to  make 
a  home  for  us  here.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  settling 
in  Australia,  for  he  loved  the  life  ;  and  if  God  had 
spared  him  I  am  sure  he  would  have  made  a  lovely 
home  for  us.  Not  that  I  am  repining,  dear,"  she 
hastened  to  add,  clasping  Hugh's  hand  as  she  spoke, 
"I  have  far  more  than  I  deserve — I  have  you,  my 
who  have  been  husband  and  son  in  one.  You  have 
done  wonders  all  by  yourself,  Hugh  ;  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  our  little  home.  I  could  not  be  happier 
in  a  palace. 

"  But — where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes !  It  was  on 
ninth  birthday.  You  had  been  ill  with  bronchitis, 
and  had  had  to  stay  indoors  for  about  a  fortnight, 
for  the  weather  was  cold,  the  north  wind  was  very 
bitter.  It  was  in  the  month  of  June.  And  then, 
one  morning,  when  we  woke,  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  the  breeze  was  gentle,  all  the  fury  of  the 
winds  had  died  away  the  night  before.  You  begged 
so  hard  to  go  out  of  doors  that  I  wrapped  you  up 
warmly  and  said  you  might  go  for  a  run." 

"  I  remember." 

"  And  about  half  an  hour  afterwards  you  came 
running  in,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  on  your 
face,  it  was  just  radiant ;    and  you  rushed  to  me, 
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calling  out,  '  Mother,  look  what  I've  found.'  Your 
arms  were  full  to  overflowing  ;  you  almost  carried 
more  than  you  could  hold  of  a  beautiful,  yellow, 
fluffy-ball  land  of  flower  which  we  did  not  know 
the  name  of  then,  but  which  we  know  now  was 
wattle  blossom.  Oh  !  it  was  so  sweet,  and  fragrant, 
and  rich,  and  there  seemed  so  much  of  it.  It  grew 
in  clusters  and  was  surrounded  by  hard,  grey-green 
leaves.  And  you  said,  '  Mother,  it's  growing  wild 
out  there,  growing  just  everywhere  !  Whole,  big 
trees  are  covered  with  it.'  And  I  said,  '  A  flower, 
laddie  !     A  real  flower  ! '  " 

"  Yes  !     You  said,  '  It's  a  Flower  of  the  Bush.'  " 

"  Ay  !  That  was  the  name  we  gave  it,  '  Flower 
of  the  Bush.'  " 

"  And  you  cried,  mother,  didn't  you  ?  I  remember 
your  putting  the  flowers  up  to  your  face  as  if  you 
loved  them." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  cried  with  joy;  I  did  love  them; 
they  were  God's  own  messengers  to  me  that  day. 
I  had  been  fretting  because  there  were  no  flowers 
anywhere  to  be  seen,  and  I  did  so  long  for  them. 
And  God  knew  it.  I  was  always  craving  for  some- 
thing beautiful  to  look  at,  and  He  just  seemed  to 
send  me  those  when  I  most  needed  them.  That  is 
why  I  have  always  loved  wattle  blossom,  even  more 
than  all  the  beautiful  flowers  we  have  had  before 
or  since." 
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Mother  and  son  were  silent  again,  as  the  shades 
of  evening  lengthened,  and  the  daylight  swiftly 
changed  to  nightfall.  There  was  much  to  be  seen 
to  on  the  farm — and  Hugh  rose  to  go.  But  before  he 
left  the  room,  his  mother  called  him  back. 

"  Laddie,"  she  whispered,  and  her  tone  was  very 
wistful  and  loving,  "  we  have  always  thought  of 
our  little  Dora  as  our  '  Flower  o'  the  Bush,'  haven't 
we  ?  " 

And  she  caught  his  answer,  though  it  was  scarcely 
audible,  for  it  sounded  like  a  choked-back  sob, 
"  Yes,  mother." 


CHAPTER  III. 

AT     THE     OPEN     GATE. 

IT  has  been  truly  said  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
more  beautiful  bond  than  that  which  exists 
between  father  and  daughter  in  the  ideal  sense  ; 
but,  as  invariably  the  corruption  of  the  best  is  the 
worst,  so,  where  this  relationship  is  marred,  either 
from  want  of  confidence  on  either  side,  or  from  any 
other  source,  the  estrangement  is  the  more  complete. 
It  was  so  in  Dora  Swayle's  case.  No  two  persons 
could  have  been  more  unlike  in  temperament  and 
character  than  Dora  and  her  father,  and  between 
them,  instead  of  a  bond  of  union,  there  was  rather 
a  division  which  widened  as  the  child  grew  up  into 
womanhood. 

From  the  day  of  her  birth  her  father  had  looked 
upon  her  as  a  sort  of  intruder.  He  had  not  wanted 
a  daughter,  for  he  had  set  his  heart  on  a  son.  What 
use  was  a  girl  in  the  world,  he  wanted  to  know,  except 
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to  be  an  expense  to  her  men  folk  ?  In  Dora's 
infancy  he  had  neglected  her,  ignoring  her  very 
existence.  When  by  any  chance  she  crossed  his 
path,  he  seemed  to  shove  her  out  of  the  way,  much 
as  he  would  have  done  a  troublesome  dog.  There 
were  times  when  the  child's  heart  went  out  with  a 
great  longing  to  her  father,  and  it  was  pathetic 
to  see  her  with  her  pretty  baby  ways,  bringing  him 
wild  flowers  or  any  other  little  treasure  she  had 
found,  in  her  effort  to  win  the  love  which  was  her 
birthright.  But  the  man,  by  a  strange  perversity 
of  blindness,  seemed  not  to  see  his  daughter's 
wistful  looks,  and  he  did  not  know  nor  care  that  she 
went  away  often  and  sobbed,  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  because  "  Daddy  wouldn't  love  her !  " 
During  her  mother's  lifetime  Dora  had  not  felt  the 
hurt  so  keenly,  but  after  her  death  it  was  sore  indeed. 
Mr.  Swayle  was  by  nature  a  dour  man,  and  life's 
experiences  instead  of  mellowing  had  rather  em- 
bittered and  soured  his  already  acrid  nature.  He 
was  a  discontented  man,  always  envying  his  neigh- 
bours, who,  he  averred,  had  better  luck  than  himself. 
Undoubtedly  good  fortune,  perhaps  because  he 
frowned  it  away,  did  not  follow  his  footsteps.  He 
was  a  sort  of  Jack-of -all-trades  and  master  of  none. 
He  had  a  certain  amount  of  cleverness  that  enabled 
him  to  make  a  moderate  success  of  whatever  he  put 
his  hand  to.     But  in  his  desire  to  get  rich  quickly, 
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he  was  always  changing  his  occupation.  He  would 
take  up  farming  for  a  year  or  two  and,  if  his  crops 
turned  out  well,  would  continue ;  but,  as  soon  as 
reverses  came,  would  throw  the  whole  thing  up  in 
disgust,  and  go  off  prospecting  for  gold,  often  for 
months  at  a  time. 

When  his  wife  died,  the  man  got  a  neighbour  into 
the  house  to  look  after  things,  and  thereupon  left 
his  little  daughter  free  to  go  her  own  way.  He 
never  enquired  how  she  spent  her  time,  took  no 
interest  in  her  lessons  or  her  pleasures  ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  her  friendship  with  Hugh  and  his 
mother,  Dora  would  have  been  lonely  indeed. 

When  the  girl  was  fourteen,  her  father  told  her 
that  she  must  leave  school  and  take  her  place  in 
the  home.  Dora  was  used  to  implicit  obedience, 
and  within  a  week  had  entered  on  her  new  duties. 
Mr.  Swayle  saw  that  she  was  kept  fully  occupied 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night,  for  when  the 
housework  was  done,  there  was  always  a  lot  to  do 
out  of  doors.  She  only  saw  her  father  at  meal- 
times, and  then  he  usually  read  the  paper,  and  had 
little  to  say  to  her  except  that  which  concerned 
the  affairs  of  the  household.  Beyond  the  daily  news, 
he  read  nothing,  and  for  diversion  spent  his  evenings 
with  a  neighbour,  a  former  mate  of  his,  smoking, 
discussing  politics  and  crops,  and  grumbling  at 
things   generally.     If   anyone   mentioned   to   Peter 
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Swayle  his  daughter's  name,  he  would  usually 
respond  with  a  growl,  remarking  that  it  was  his 
luck  to  have  a  useless  girl,  instead  of  a  son  who 
would  have  been  bringing  in  a  good  sum  by  this 
time,  or,  at  any  rate,  making  the  farm  pay.  Some- 
times the  fact  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  Dora 
was  growing  into  a  beautiful  girl,  and  he  was  warned 
that  he  must  take  special  care  of  her  on  that  account ; 
but  to  such  warnings  Peter  would  surlily  reply  that 
he  knew  his  own  business  best,  that  beauty  was  only 
skin-deep,  and  that  Dora  was  well  able  to  look 
after  herself. 

Small  wonder  the  lonely  girl  was  unable  to  take 
such  a  father  into  her  confidence  !  Even  in  her 
girlhood  she  made  several  pathetic  attempts  to 
draw  out  her  father's  affection  towards  her  ;  but 
she  met  with  so  many  rebuffs  that  she  at  length 
shrank  into  herself,  and,  once  for  all,  the  fountain 
of  tenderness  and  affection  was  sealed  between 
them. 

Not  that  her  father  was  actually  unkind  to  her  ! 
He  saw  that  she  had  the  ordinary  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  life,  and  took  care  that  she  had  suffi- 
cient to  dress  upon,  though  it  was  well  for  Dora 
that  she  had  clever  fingers  and  was  able  to  make 
her  own  dresses  with  taste  and  neatness,  for,  after 
all,  her  dress  allowance  was  what  some  girls  would 
have  considered   very  inadequate.     However,    this 
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did  not  trouble  Dora,  for  she  was  not  given  to 
display  of  any  sort,  nor  was  she  specially  fond  of 
dress,  beyond  the  natural  desire  to  look  as  nice 
as  possible.  And  it  was  not  hard  for  Dora  Swayle 
to  look  nice,  seeing  that  Nature  had  endowed  her  • 
with  so  much  fresh,  young  beauty,  that  whatever 
she  put  on  seemed  only  to  add  to  her  charm. 

But  Dora  felt  all  too  keenly  the  lack  of  home 
love  in  her  life,  and  therefore  had  to  fill  it  with 
other  interests.  She  was  passionately  fond  of 
reading,  and  knew  almost  by  heart  the  few  books 
she  possessed.  It  was  well  for  Dora  that  she  had 
Mrs.  MacNeil  to  guide  her  in  her  choice  of  reading, 
for  surely  there  is  no  influence  greater  in  a  girl's 
life  than  the  books  she  reads  when  she  is  in  her 
teens  ?  Dora  had  no  very  special  girl  friend  ;  per- 
haps Hugh's  devotion  and  attention  had  filled  the 
want  in  her  life  which  she  might  otherwise  have 
supplied  with  girl  friendships. 

There  were,  however,  one  or  two  other  lives 
which  intertwined  themselves  with  that  of  the 
motherless  girl,  bringing  help  and  sunshine  with 
them,  and  these  friendships,  too,  could  have  been 
traced  to  Mrs.  MacNeil's  influence ;  for  though 
Dora  was  unconscious  of  the  fact,  it  was  she  who 
controlled  the  girl's  associations,  as  well  as  her 
reading,  yet  without  seeming  to  do  so.  There  was 
Mrs.   Cox,  who,  though  uneducated,  yet  with  her 
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common  sense  and  her  cheerful  optimism,  taught 
Dora  many  practical  lessons.  And  there  was  also 
Miss  Jane  Crewes,  who  lived  with  Mrs.  Cox  and 
shared  her  home,  while  carrying  on  the  business  of 
a  dressmaker.  And  Mrs.  MacNeil  had  taken  care 
that  Dr.  Grace  Moffat,  who  had  a  week-end  cottage 
in  the  district,  and  who  was  a  special  friend  of 
her  own,  should  spend  as  much  of  her  leisure  with 
the  girl  as  was  possible. 

Dora  loved  the  doctor  with  that  sort  of  half 
idolatry  which  a  girl  of  seventeen  sometimes  gives 
to  an  older  woman,  who  appeals  to  all  that  is  best 
in  her.  Dr.  Grace  was  a  perfectly  womanly  woman, 
with  all  the  sweetness  and  gracious  dignity  that  the 
phrase  implies,  though  (perhaps  because)  without 
any  pretensions  either  to  style  or  beauty.  Though 
not  a  mother,  Grace  Moffat  was  motherly  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  for  she  was  the  sort  of 
woman  whom  little  children  love,  and  to  whom 
those  in  trouble  and  distress  would  naturally  turn 
for  comfort  and  sympathy.  And  to  say  that  Dora 
Swayle  enshrined  Dr.  Grace  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
is  no  exaggeration. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  raspberry  picking 
was  over,  Mr.  Swayle  announced  to  his  daughter  his 
sudden  determination  of  going  to  West  Australia  to 
prospect  for  gold. 

"  I  am  going  to  give  up  housekeeping  this  time," 
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he  said.  "  I  shall  probably  be  away  for  six  months. 
It  costs  too  much  to  keep  the  place  going,  so  I 
have  arranged  with  my  sister  Isabel  to  take  you 
till  I  come  back.  She  keeps  a  boarding-house  in 
Melbourne,  and  you  can  do  little  things  to  help 
her  in  return  for  your  board.  You  are  to  go  to  her 
next  week.  I  have  fixed  everything  up.  We  can 
travel  together  down  to  Melbourne,  and  I  will 
leave  you  with  her,  and  go  on  to  the  West." 

This  was  startling  news,  indeed,  and  Dora  at 
first  did  not  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry. 

Many,  many  times  the  lonely  girl  had  wondered 
what  the  great  city  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much 
was  like  ;  the  Queen  City  of  the  South,  which  had 
sprung  into  existence  in  half  a  century,  and  in  that 
comparatively  short  space  of  time  had  been  trans- 
formed from  a  forest  into  a  busy  metropolis,  whose 
streets  and  buildings  and  volume  of  business  ranked 
with  some  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  Dora 
had  wanted  sometimes  "  to  look  over  the  hill,"  had 
felt  her  life  monotonous,  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined,"  and  longed  for  a  wider  scope  and  a  larger 
landscape.  Yet  now  that  she  had  come  up  to  the 
open  gate,  and  was  at  liberty  to  walk  through 
into  a  new  and  untrodden  path,  the  prospect  seemed 
less  alluring  than  heretofore. 

With  a  shy  girl's  natural  dread  she  shrank  from 
going  among  people  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and 
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who  would  perhaps  be  uncongenial.  She  knew 
nothing  of  her  father's  sister.  If  it  had  been  her 
mother's,  she  told  herself,  it  would  have  been 
different ;  or,  if  her  father  had  been  loving  and 
fatherly,  she  could  have  looked  forward  to  meeting 
his  sister  with  pleasure.  But  in  the  circumstances, 
she  could  only  do  so  with  a  nervous  dread. 

Besides,  Dora  had  learned  to  love  her  home.  It 
was  a  part  of  herself ;  she  had  grown  up  in  it.  Every 
article  of  furniture  therein  seemed  sacred  to  her,  and 
in  spite  of  all  she  had  suffered  she  had  also  spent 
many  happy  hours  there.  Then  there  were  her 
friends — how  could  she  leave  Hugh  and  his  mother, 
and  Dr.  Grace  and  the  rest,  who  had  always  been 
so  kind  and  good  to  her  ?  But  it  was  no  use  thinking 
about  her  feelings  in  the  matter  ;  there  was  no 
alternative  ;  go  she  must,  and  that  without  delay 
— and  there  were  only  a  few  days  in  which  so  much 
had  to  be  done.  The  furniture  was  to  be  stored  in 
one  room,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  let. 

Dora  shed  many  tears  at  this  breaking-up  of  her 
childhood's  home,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  to  shed 
those  tears  in  secret,  added  to  their  bitterness. 
Her  father  seemed  quite  indifferent,  attending  to 
everything  in  a  hard,  business-like  manner,  which 
effectually  repelled  any  advances  which  Dora  might 
have  made  in  the  direction  of  a  better  understanding 
of  him,     There  was  little  time  for  farewells  ;    they 
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had  to  be  hurried  at  the  last.  Mrs.  MacNeil  gave 
Dora  many  warnings  against  the  dangers  of  city 
life,  and  counselled  her  to  be  most  careful  of  her 
friendships  while  there. 

"  And  you  will  be  sure  to  come  back  to  us,  won't 
you,  Dora  ?  And  remember  that  Hugh  and  I  are 
always  your  friends,  no  matter  what  may  happen." 

Dora  promised.  Then  she  turned  to  Hugh,  who 
was  sitting  near  in  gloomy  silence,  and,  with  sudden 
impetuosity,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him  good-bye,  telling  him  how  good  he  had 
always  been,  and  that  she  would  never  forget  him. 
And  that  innocent  caress,  though  it  moved  the 
young  man's  heart  to  its  depths,  hurt  him  as  though 
Dora  had  struck  him  a  cruel  blow ;  for  it  revealed 
to  him  more  clearly  than  anything  else  could  have 
done,  how  hopeless  his  passion  was,  and  how  this 
girl  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  depth  of  his  soul 
had  nothing  to  give  him  in  return  but  a  sisterly 
affection.     It  was  the  death-knell  of  his  hopes. 

Dora  wondered  why  her  old  friend  Hugh  was  so 
cold  and  unresponsive,  for  he  disengaged  her  arms, 
and  drew  himself  stiffly  away,  murmuring  something 
about  "  always  being  her  friend."  She  noticed  that 
his  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  hands  were  cold. 
Then  Hugh  began  to  busy  himself  about  little 
matters  that  concerned  Dora's  comfort,  as  he  had 
alwaj's  done,  and  Dora  little  dreamed  in  that  hour 
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that  the  strong  man's  heart  was  breaking  with  its 
secret  grief  and  unfulfilled  longing. 

Hugh's  mother  had  looked  on  at  this  little  scene, 
understanding  it  all  so  well,  though  not  by  word 
or  tone  did  she  let  her  son  know  what  was  in  her 
mind  ;  only,  if  possible,  her  manner  towards  him 
was  even  more  loving.  Throughout  the  long  hours 
of  the  days  and  months  which  followed,  while  Hugh 
was  toiling  early  and  late,  fighting  a  battle  in  his 
inmost  soul  for  the  sake  of  his  own  manhood,  and 
for  the  right,  the  mother's  unceasing  prayers  were 
going  up  for  him,  night  and  day,  and  were  bringing 
their  benediction  to  him,  strengthening  his  hands, 
as  the  hands  of  Moses  were  upheld  and  stayed  by 
Aaron  and  Hur  in  that  long-ago  time,  until  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  in  order  that  Israel  might 
prevail  in  the  day  of  battle. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   BROTHERS   PATRICK. 

'  I  kHE  spell  of  the  city  had  cast  its  glamour  over 
A  the  mind  of  Dora  Swayle,  the  young  country 
girl,  for  it  was  her  first  sight  of  throngs  of 
people,  of  magnificent  architecture,  of  public  parks 
and  gardens,  of  large  shops  with  their  glitter  of 
beautiful  and  costly  articles  ;  and  the  girl  revelled 
in  it  all  with  its  excitement  and  novelty.  Just  for 
a  time ;  then  she  grew  weary  of  the  incessant 
hurry  and  bustle  of  city  life,  and  more  than  once 
wished  herself  back  in  the  quiet  country  town  among 
her  old  friends.  She  had  visited  with  her  aunt  some 
of  the  places  of  amusement,  had  wondered  at  and 
been  delighted  with  what  she  saw.  But  these  things 
soon  palled  on  her  simple  taste.  She  preferred  quiet, 
out-of-door  pleasures,  such  as  boating,  or  driving, 
or  riding.  To  her  the  companionship  of  nature  and 
of  books  was  more  congenial  than  that  of  jostling 
crowds  in  the  glare  of  artificial  light. 
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Mr.  Swayle,  after  introducing  Dora  to  his  si 
and  leaving  her  in  her  care,  had  gone  on  to  the 
West  Australian  goldfields.  Though  he  had  been 
absent  for  over  a  month,  he  had  not  troubled  to 
write  to  his  daughter,  with  the  exception  of  a  post- 
card telling  of  his  safe  arrival. 

Between  Dora  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Wilson,  there 
was  little  in  common ;  but  even  had  there  been,  the 
latter  had  enough  interests  of  her  own  to  prevent 
her  from  giving  much  attention  to  her  shy,  country 
niece.  She  soon  discovered  that  the  girl  was  clever 
and  artistic,  able  to  do  many  necessaty  little  things 
in  the  house  ;  and,  more  than  this,  as  Dora  was 
handy  with  her  needle,  she  was  a  great  boon  to  the 
busy  woman  who  had  so  little  time  to  look  after 
her  own  and  her  children's  sewing,  and  who  found 
it  a  most  expensive  matter  to  get  outside  help  in 
needlework.  So  the  girl  soon  fell  into  the  position 
of  a  part-help  and  part-daughter  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Wilson's  boarding-house  was  of  a  fairly  good 
kind,  typical  of  boarding-houses  in  general  in  the 
ill-assorted  company  which  met  at  meal  times 
and  whose  interests  and  ideas  were  usually  as  far 
asunder  as  the  poles. 

Dora  found  some  interest  in  studying  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  several  boarders.  There  was  an  elderly 
bachelor  who  used  to  spend  half  his  time  reading 
the  newspaper,  yet  who  never  seemed  to  know  what 
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was  in  it,  for  he  was  greatly  surprised  if  anything 
therein  was  referred  to,  and  would  ask  if  that  was 
really  there,  remarking  that  he  had  not  seen  it. 
He  was  constantly  making  statements  which  in 
point  of  fact  were  glaringly  incorrect,  and  would 
suddenly  get  heated  in  argument ;  then,  just  as 
suddenly,  without  any  apparent  reason,  veer  round 
to  the  other  side.  He  was,  by  the  way,  an  agnostic, 
and  had  as  hazy  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Christianity 
as  he  had  on  most  other  matters. 

Then  there  was  a  queer-looking  little  man  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  the  old  country  to  take  a  position 
in  one  of  the  large  Melbourne  firms.  He  was  always 
shivering  and  grumbling  at  the  climate,  saying  how 
bitterly  he  felt  the  cold.  He  had  a  habit  of  carefully 
wiping  the  inside  of  the  prongs  of  his  fork  with  his 
table-napkin  ;  possibly  he  had  a  wholesome  dread 
of  microbes,  especially  Australian  ones  ! 

There  was,  of  course,  a  young  married  couple 
among  the  company.  The  husband  was  a  bright, 
energetic  fellow,  and  had  a  pleasant  smile  to  bestow 
on  all  and  sundry.  He  was  a  general  favourite  ; 
but  the  wife  was  not  liked.  She  gave  herself  a  good 
many  airs,  and  posed  as  a  delicate  person.  She 
therefore  exacted  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  attention, 
not  only  from  her  husband,  but  from  any  others 
who  could  be  pressed  into  the  service.  She  break- 
fasted in  bed  every  morning,  but  managed  to  rise 
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in  time  for  lunch,  after  which  she  would  do  a  little 
shopping,  or  mending,  as  the  case  might  be.  But 
she  was  never  so  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to 
spend  an  hour  or  more  doing  her  hair,  which,  when 
finished,  was  a  masterpiece  of  the  hairdresser's  art ; 
and  when  the  dinner-bell  rang  punctually  at  half- 
past  six,  she  would  descend  the  staircase  with 
mincing  gait,  more  than  satisfied  with  her  appearance. 
Usually  her  husband  arrived  after  she  had  taken 
her  seat  at  the  table,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  company,  would  kiss  her  effusively. 
Dora,  young  as  she  was,  recoiled  at  the  familiarity, 
thinking  within  herself  that,  if  she  were  married,  a 
boarding-house  should  be  the  last  place  on  earth  in 
which  she  would  choose  to  live.  Other  boarders 
there  were  also,  but  all  more  or  less  uninteresting. 

One  day,  however,  about  a  month  later,  Mrs. 
Wilson  announced  with  much  satisfaction  that  two 
brothers  were  coming  to  share  the  front-balcony 
room,  the  best  and  most  expensive  in  the  house. 

"  Awfully  nice  gentlemen,  both  of  them,"  she 
explained  to  Dora,  "  Doctor  Ronald  Patrick,  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  Robert.  I  am  told  the  doctor  is 
very  clever.     I  hope  they  will  be  permanent." 

There  was  much  flutter  amongst  the  boarders  at 
this  news,  and  when  the  brothers  arrived,  they  were 
quite  looked  up  to  by  the  rest  of  the  company., 
They  were  new  arrivals  from  the  old  country,  and 
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though  Mrs.  Wilson  was  buoying  herself  up  with 
the  idea  that  she  had  secured  two  permanent  boarders, 
they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  stopping  with 
her  till  they  had  a  look  round.  They  were  not 
the  type  of  men  who  would  remain  for  good  in  any 
boarding-house. 

It  had  recently  become  a  custom  of  Mrs.  Wilson's 
to  go  away  with  her  two  children  for  the  week-end. 
She  told  herself  that  she  and  they  needed  the  rest 
and  change.  However,  she  had  no  desire  to  take 
Dora  with  her  on  these  weekly  excursions,  and  had 
a  good  excuse  for  leaving  her  niece  at  home,  for  the 
latter  had  expressed  old-fashioned  notions  about 
the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  preferring  public 
worship  to  amusement  on  that  day.  Besides,  there 
were  many  little  things  which  Mrs.  Wilson  thought 
perfectly  harmless,  of  which  Dora  showed  silent 
disapproval.  That  it  meant  leaving  the  girl  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  couple  of  flighty  maids  whose 
one  idea  of  Sunday  was  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  company  of  their  respective  "  boys,"  and  to 
the  unspeakable  loneliness  of  a  city  boarding-house, 
each  of  whose  inmates  went  his  and  her  own  separate 
wajr,  regardless  of  every  one  else,  did  not  trouble 
Mrs.  Wilson  in  the  least. 

"  Let  her  go  to  her  church  and  Sunday  school," 
she  said  to  herself ;  "  after  all,  she  is  not  my  child. 
I  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  look  after  my  Ruby 
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and  Percy  without  bothering  about  other  peo] 
children."    There    was    a    secret    grudge    in 
Wilson's  heart  against  Dora's  dead  mother,  who  had 
belonged  to  a  good  family,  and  who  had  alwaj 
use  Mrs.  Wilson's  phrase,   "  thought  herself  a  cut 
above  the  Swayles."     Dora's   mother   had  married 
beneath  her,  and  had  lived  to  repent  of  her  choice. 
Certainly  it  was  to  her  mother  that  Dora  owed  all 
hi  r  innate  refinement  and  personal  charms.     She  had 
not    inherited    any    of    her    father's    surliness    and 
coarseness. 

The  two  brothers  Patrick  presented  a  striking 
contrast  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  temperament. 
Dr.  Ronald  was  his  brother's  senior  by  fifteen  years. 
He  was  what  some  would  call  an  ugly  man,  but  a 
man  of  the  type  that  had  fascination  for  most 
women,  for  his  was  a  rugged  manliness  that  consorted 
with  his  powerful  frame,  and  told  of  a  great  heart, 
and  soul,  and  mind.  He  was  full  of  fun  and  humour, 
yet  without  a  touch  of  cynicism  or  bitterness.  The 
eldest  son  of  an  old  Irish  family,  he  had  inherited 
the  wit  and  learning  of  several  distinguished  an- 
cestors. But,  combined  with  his  strong  sense  of 
humour,  he  possessed,  nevertheless,  the  underlying 
strain  of  sadness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Irish  nature,  and  which,  perhaps,  forms  one  of  its 
greatest  charms.  Ronald  Boles  Patrick  had  come 
through  his  University  career  with  honours,   and 
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had  made  some  name  for  himself  in  the  old  land, 
but  love  of  adventure  and  the  stirring  of  his  ambition 
had  impelled  him  to  come  to  Australia  to  seek  his 
fortune  ;  and  his  only  brother  Robert  had  begged 
so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  that  the 
father  had  at  last  consented,  not  without  a  wrench, 
for  the  old  widower  was  attached  to  his  lads,  and 
could  ill  spare  both. 

John  Boles  Patrick,  Esq.,  the  brothers'  father,  was 
a  magnate  of  the  old  school,  aristocratic  to  the 
finger-tips,  courtly  in  manner,  proud  as  Lucifer, 
yet  unassuming  and  simple  in  his  daily  life,  treating 
his  dependents  as  if  they  were  kinsfolk,  so  long  as 
they  yielded  to  him  his  rightful  claims  as  their  master, 
which  they  were  most  willing  to  do,  for  every  man 
and  woman  on  the  estate  regarded  him  with  an 
affection  that  bordered  on  idolatry. 

"  Who  is  that  charming  little  girl  who  handed 
the  coffee  round  this  evening  ?  "  It  was  Robert 
Patrick  who  put  the  question  to  his  brother,  as  the 
two  sat  smoking  on  the  balcony  a  day  or  two  after 
their  arrival. 

Dr.  Ronald  laughed  carelessly.  "  You  really 
cannot  expect  me  to  be  an  fait  with  all  the  private 
affairs  of  the  establishment,  Rob,"  he  replied.  "  All  I 
can  say  is  if  there's  a  pretty  girl  about,  trust  you 
to  discover  her  !  Can't  say  I  noticed  her  myself,  but 
I  am  not  always  on  the  look-out  for  such  things. 
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Candidly  speaking,  old  fellow,  I  don't  wish  to  wound 
your  sensitive  feelings,  but  I  deeply  regret  my  folly 
in  allowing  you  to  take  this  trip  out,  for  you  have 
been  a  perfect  pest  to  me,  on  the  boat  and  off  the 
boat,  with  your  flirtations.  Why  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  reasonable,  can't  you  let  the  girls  alon 

It  was  Robert's  turn  to  laugh.  He  was  a  dark- 
eyed,  handsome  young  man,  with  a  rich,  musical 
voice  ;  and  had  already  broken  the  hearts  of  more 
girls  than  he  could  count.  But  he  would  have  told 
you  that  he  could  not  help  having  such  a  winning 
personality.  He  had  been  petted  and  spoilt  all  his 
life  by  every  one,  from  his  father  downwards.  Even 
at  school  he  had  unconsciously  won  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  teachers  and  professors. 

Yet,  though  utterly  spoilt,  Robert  Patrick  was  not 
in  any  way  vicious  or  evil-inclined  ;  consequently 
his  flirtations  had  been  as  harmless  as  they  were 
numerous. 

"  Oh,  well,  Ron,"  he  retorted,  "  I'm  not  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor  like  you,  you  know  !  You  bury 
your  nose  in  a  book,  and  that's  the  end  of  you, 
whereas  I  like  to  make  good  use  of  my  eyes.  And 
what  better  use  could  I  put  them  to  than  admiring 
pretty  girls  and  beautiful  women  ?  " 

"To  be  serious,  though,  Robert,"  the  other 
answered,  after  a  pause,  "  you  know  quite  well  what 
father  expects  of  you." 
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Robert's  face  clouded.  "  How  can  I  help  a 
compact  made  by  two  men  when  I  was  a  child  ?  " 
he  said  impatiently.  "  Eileen  Fitzgerald  and  I  have 
grown  up  together  and  we  have  seen  so  much  of 
each  other  that  she  must  be  about  as  sick  of  me  as 
I  am  of  her.  I  don't  want  to  marry  Eileen ;  though, 
of  course,  I  esteem  her  most  highly.  And  I'm  not 
sure  that  she'd  be  sorry  if  the  proposed  match 
went  off." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  elder  brother,  "  I'm  only 
giving  you  a  word  of  friendly  admonition,  that's  all. 
Go  more  slowly,  old  boy,  for  you  are  a  sad  dog  to 
flirt.  And,  by  Jove,  it  isn't  every  fellow  who  has 
a  wife  ready  for  the  taking,  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful, 
and  an  heiress  into  the  bargain." 

Robert  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Perhaps  not," 
he  observed ;  "  still  there  are  drawbacks  attached  to 
that  sort  of  thing.  A  fellow  likes  to  choose  his  own 
wife." 

"  Possibly,"  laughed  the  other  ;  "  but  everything 
has  its  drawbacks ;  there's  always  a  fly  in  the 
ointment  !  There's  no  advantage  without  a  dis- 
advantage, as  the  man  said  when  he  had  just  buried 
his  mother-in-law,  and  they  came  on  him  for  the 
funeral  expenses." 

".It's  all  very  fine  to  turn  it  off  in  that  way,  Ron," 
rejoined  his  brother.  "  You're  a  broth  of  a  boy, 
but  we  may  as  well  understand  each  other.    Now 
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you  must  really  not  expect  me  to  dance  attendance 
upon  you,  as  if  you  were  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  nor 
lecture  me  whenever  I  talk  with  a  pretty  girl." 
"  What  are  you  driving  at,  Robert  ?  " 
"  Only  this.  You've  come  out  on  business — it 
may  be  for  years,  it  may  be  for  ever — but  I've  to  go 
back  to  Dublin  and  the  Four  Courts,  and  while  I'm 
here  I  mean  to  see  the  country  and  enjoy  myself. 
I  may  run  to  the  diggings  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
I've  the  offer  of  a  tramp  right  across  Australia — from 
Adelaide  to  Cape  York — with  a  couple  of  drovers 
and  their  cattle.  I  don't  say  I'll  go,  but  it's  a  chance 
in  a  thousand  and  I  may  take  it." 

"  Sounds  promising,  but  what  about  the  old  man  ?" 
"  I  gave  father  a  hint  of  it  in  my  last  letter.  I 
mentioned  in  a  casual,  non-committal  manner,  so  as 
not  to  hurt  his  feelings,  that  I  might  stay  a  little 
longer  than  was  contemplated  at  first.  I  suggested 
that  my  adventures  might  form  a  grand  lecture  for 
the  Y.M.C.A.,"  added  Robert  with  a  grin,  which 
Ronald  reciprocated. 

"  In  plain  English,  then,  you  want  a  free  hand," 
remarked  the  latter,  "  and  I  am  to  be  at  liberty  to  go 
my  way,  provided  j^ou  may  go  yours  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  said  Robert,  "  and  no  questions  asked," 
— and  with  that  the  matter  dropped. 


CHAPTER   V. 

A       CHESTNUT      BURR. 

TT  was  a  cold,  raw  morning  in  July.  A  bitter 
-*•  north  wind  was  blowing,  pursuing  such  un- 
fortunate folk  as  had  to  be  out  in  it.  Though 
it  was  only  ten  o'clock,  Jane  Crewes  had  breakfasted, 
finished  her  shopping,  and  was  returning  home, 
conscious  that  a  day's  sewing  lay  before  her.  As 
she  passed  Mrs.  Green's  cottage  a  child's  sobbing 
arrested  her  attention.  Jane  was  an  expert  in 
children's  cries.  She  could  distinguish  to  a  semitone 
between  the  cry  of  temper  or  fretfulness  and  that  of 
pain  or  real  grief.  It  was  the  latter  she  heard  now, 
and  she  could  not  shut  her  ears  to  it,  though  she 
tried  hard  to  do  so. 

"  It  is  that  poor  little  May  Green  getting  knocked 
about  as  usual,"  she  said  to  herself  :     "I  must  go  in." 

Jane  set  her  teeth,  as  though  the  task  were  an 
unpleasant  one.  But,  having  once  made  up  her 
mind,  there  were  no  half  measures  with  Miss  Crewes. 

49  d 
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She  opened  the  little  gate,  and,  passing  up  between 
the  neglected  garden  plots,  knocked  at  the  cottage 
door. 

Her  somewhat  peremptory  rap  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  Mrs.  Green  to  the  door  in  a  hurry.  The 
woman  had  in  her  arms  an  infant  of  about  six 
months  old,  clad  in  a  nightdress  and  a  dirty  shawl. 
Mrs.  Green  herself  looked  uninviting,  her  front  hair 
being  in  curl  papers,  while  the  lace  on  her  neck, 
originally  cream,  was  coffee  colour  with  dirt.  She 
wore  a  wrapper  which  had  the  flounce  torn  here  and 
there,  and  her  whole  appearance  corresponded  with 
the  general  air  of  discomfort  and  untidiness  which 
pervaded  the  little  home.  Hanging  to  her  skirts 
was  a  boy  of  two  years  old  or  thereabouts,  who  also 
was  in  a  state  of  undress,  and  had  a  coat  of  his 
sister's  on  to  keep  him  warm. 

Away  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  stood  four-year- 
old  May.  The  poor  wee  mite  wore  only  a  thin  gar- 
ment, while  her  dark,  curly  hair  hung  in  a  tangle 
over  her  shoulders,  and  her  sweet  face  was  dirty 
and  tear-stained.  Her  feet  were  bare  and,  as  well 
as  her  chubby  hands,  were  blue  and  swollen  with 
the  cold.  She  had  cried  because  she  had  felt  cold 
and  miserable,  and  for  crying  had  been  slapped 
and  put  in  the  corner,  where  she  was  sobbing  piti- 
fully ;  feeling,  no  doubt,  in  addition  to  the  miseries 
of  cold  and  hunger  (for  she  had  had  no  breakfast 
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yet,  though  she  had  been  awake  since  six  o'clock), 
the  sense  of  injustice  and  unkindness. 

Mrs.  Green  looked  anything  but  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  a  visitor,  especially  at  that  hour.  If  Jane 
had  needed  to  wonder  as  to  the  reason  of  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  things,  the  fumes  of  whisky  that 
filled  the  room,  and  the  bottle  and  glass,  which  had 
been  pushed  presumably  out  of  sight,  but  which  her 
keen  glance  detected,  told  their  own  tale.  It  was 
no  secret  in  the  township  that  Mrs.  Green  neglected 
her  children  and  gave  way  to  drink,  not,  perhaps,  to 
the  extent  of  getting  drunk,  but  to  the  extent  of 
being  muddled  and  of  letting  things  go.  And  yet 
she  should  have  lived  in  comparative  comfort,  for 
her  husband,  who  was  away  prospecting  in  another 
State,  sent  her  money  regularly.  It  was  rumoured 
that  their  life  together  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  husband  was  glad  to  remain 
away  from  home  for  months  at  a  time. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  calling  at  this  hour,  Mrs. 
Green,  won't  you  ?  "  Jane  said ;  "  but  I  heard  the 
little  one  crying,  and  thought  I  would  look  in  and 
give  you  a  hand." 

Mrs.  Green's  worried  look  and  momentary  annoy- 
ance at  the  sight  of  Jane  slowly  relaxed  into  some- 
thing like  welcome. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Crewes,  I  would  be  glad  of  your 
help.     Three  children    are  more  than  one  woman 
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can   manage   with   only   one   pair   of   hands,"   she 
murmured  fretfully. 

"  Yes,  you  must  have  a  lot  to  do,"  Jane  replied 
sympathetically,  placing  her  bag  on  the  table,  and 
crossing  the  room  to  where  May  stood.  Great,  deep 
sobs  shook  the  child,  and  the  big,  pathetic,  brown 
eyes  she  lifted  were  brimming  with  tears  that 
moved  the  visitor's  heart  to  pity.  Jane  glanced 
hastily  round  first,  to  see  that  the  mother  was  not 
watching,  and  finding  that  Mrs.  Green's  attention 
was  fully  absorbed  by  the  crying  infant  and  the 
other  child,  snatched  the  little  girl  to  her  breast, 
and  covered  the  tear-stained  face  with  kisses. 

"  Poor  cold  hands,"  she  said,  rubbing  them  gently 
between  her  own  warm  palms  as  she  spoke  ;  and 
presently  the  sobs  grew  quiet,  and  the  baby  face 
was  pressed  close  to  hers,  while  a  childish  treble 
murmured  :    "  You  nice  lady,  me  love  you  !  " 

"  Has  May  had  her  breakfast  ?  "  Jane  inquired 
of  the  mother. 

"  No,  I  haven't  had  time  to  light  the  fire  yet." 

"  Let  me  light  it !  Oh,  here's  some  wood  chopped  ! 
Give  me  the  matches,  please !  "  And  in  a  few 
minutes  Jane  had  made  a  blazing  fire  and  drawn 
into  the  circle  of  its  warmth  the  two  shivering  little 
ones,  putting  a  rug  on  the  floor  for  them  to  sit  on, 
and  chatting  to  them  pleasantly  meanwhile. 

"  May  I  get  them  some  bread  and  milk  ?  "  she 
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asked.  "  Here  is  some  milk,  I  see ;  and — shall 
I  put  the  kettle  on  and  make  you  a  cup  of 
tea  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  would,  Miss  Crewes !  It's 
awfully  good  of  you  !  " 

It  was  not  long  before  Jane  had  a  steaming  basin 
of  bread  and  milk  before  each  child.  And  then 
she  made  some  tea  and  toast,  while  Mrs.  Green, 
with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  sat  and  looked  on  in 
dazed  wonderment. 

"  My  goodness  !  "  she  said  at  length,  "  one  would 
think  you  had  been  the  mother  of  six  children,  the 
way  you  go  about  things.  However  do  you  manage, 
and  where  did  you  learn  it  all  ?  " 

Jane  smiled.  "  I  was  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
there  were  ten  of  us  at  home.  I  think  I  began 
when  I  was  only  a  little  girl  to  mind  babies  and  do 
for  them,  and  '  practice  makes  perfect,'  you  know. 
Now,  while  you  have  your  breakfast,  I'll  bath  the 
baby,  and  afterwards  I  can  dress  the  other  two  if 
you  will  give  me  their  clothes." 

Mrs.  Green  demurred  a  little,  protesting  that  it 
was  abusing  Jane's  kindness,  and  pressing  her 
visitor  to  take  some  breakfast. 

"  I  have  just  had  my  breakfast,  thank  you," 
Jane  said  decisively.  "  Give  me  the  baby,  and 
have  yours  in  peace,"  she  added,  and  Mrs.  Green 
was  really  only  too  glad  to  comply.     So  Jane  took. 
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the    child,    bathed    and    dressed   it,    while     Mrs. 
I        n  looked  on  in  undisguised  admiration. 

"  My  !  how  you  do  handle  that  child  !     I  couldn't 
do  it  better  myself,  though  I  am  its  mother.     And 
he's  that  good  with  you,   too  ;    why,  he  seem 
know  you  !  " 

The  baby,  dressed,  was  bunded  back  to  its  mother, 
and  Jane,  with  much  <  ;sant  words, 

went  through  the  same  process  with  the  i 
children.  She  told  them  fairy  tales,  which  deli- 
their  hearts,  giving  them  many  sly  kisses  and  hugs, 
and  finally  took  her  departure,  leaving  the  family 
much  more  comfortable  than  she  had  found  it. 
She  promised  the  children,  to  their  great  satisfaction, 
that  she  would  come  back  again  soon,  and  left  Mrs. 
Green  more  at  peace  with  the  world  and  herself 
than  she  had  been  for  many  a  day. 

Not  a  word  did  Jane  say  when  she  reached  home, 
as  to  what  had  taken  place  at  Mrs.  Green's. 
Mrs.  Cox  was  busy  about  the  house,  smiling  and 
optimistic  as  usual. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Jane  ?  "  she 
asked  presently. 

"Oh,  nothing  much !  I  was  thinking  of  how 
many  pampered  children  there  are  about  at  the 
present  time.  Little  tin  gods,  you  might  call  them, 
that  their  mothers  fairly  kneel  down  to.  Usually 
the  only  child  ;    it  is  dressed  up  and  taken  round 
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and  shown  off  by  its  mamma,  much  as  she  might 
show  off  her  poodle  with  its  bit  of  blue  ribbon 
round  its  neck." 

"  You're  a  sarcastic  cretur,  Jane  Crewes,"  Mrs. 
Cox  replied,  laughing.  "  Been  seein'  one  of  'em 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly,"  replied  the  other,  recalling 
the  little  Greens  and  their  comfortless  home.  "  I 
have  been  seeing  just  the  reverse.  Of  course,  it 
takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world,  and  there 
are  some  ideal  mothers  left,  though  precious  few, 
it  seems  to  me.  Either  they  are  over-indulgent  or 
else  they  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  are  over- 
harsh,  or  else  neglectful.  It  puzzles  me  why  such 
women  arc  allowed  to  be  mothers." 

Mrs.  Cox  laughed  again.  "  You  know  the  old 
sayin'  about  old  maids'  children  and  bachelors' 
wives  bein'  perfect,  don't  you  ?  "  she  said  with  a 
sly  look  at  Jane. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Miss  Crewes  indifferently ; 
"  but  for  all  that,  the  lookers-on  see  most  of  the 
game.  And  no  one  can  deny  that  scores  of  children 
have  been  brought  up  by  '  old  maids,'  as  they  are 
called,  who  have  become  the  foremost  men  and 
women  of  their  time.  Take  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
as  an  example.  So  that  old  maids'  children  arc 
perfect,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  sarcasm.  As 
to  bachelors'  wives  being  perfect,  well,  that's  another 
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matt<  r,  perhaps.    At  any  rate,  many  a  man,  marrii  d 
or  not,  lias  been  glad  enough  to  call  on  the  spinster 

for   practical    as>i^tance    in    bis    work.     1    refer    to 
<jei  tors  and  clergymen  and  philanthropists,  and  the 

like.  What  would  happen  to-day  it  there  wen 
iinmarrii  d  women  ?  Why,  our  great  army  of  nurses 
and  matrons  and  missionaries  is  made  up  of  those 
who  have  chosen  to  work  for  others  and  devote 
their  lives  to  their  kind,  rather  than  gratifv  their 
own  selfish  desii 

'•  i  li,;t  's    tnu  1   the  otb  don' 

of   harshly  children,   they  often  turns  out 

the  finest   men  and  women,   more  often   than   the 
petted  'uns.     Ain't  that  so  ? 

Jane  nodded.  "That  is  so.  And  1  sup, 
that's  where  the  law  of  compensation  comes  in. 
Perhaps  a  hard  childhood  is  special  training  for  a 
I  lilework.  Take  Charles  Dickens  ;  that  sensi- 
tive boy  working  in  a  boot-blacking  factory,  amidst 
rough,  uncongenial  companions,  no  one  to  mother 
him,  living  in  a  London  lodging-house,  often  spend- 
ing the  few  pence  he  earned  daily  in  unwholesome 
pastry  for  his  dinner.  Poor  little  chap,  one's 
heart  aches  to  think  of  it !  " 

"  But  didn't  God  make  it   up  to  the  laddie  in 
other  ways  ?  " 

"  Yes,   so   He   did,    by   giving   him   his   glorious 
imagination   and   a   heart   to   feel.     Dickens   could 
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never  have  moved  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his 
writings,  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself.  If  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  glass  case,  he  might  have 
turned  out  a  selfish  prig,  and  the  world  would  have 
been  the  loser.  But  there's  no  doubt  of  it,  we  are 
getting  over-run  with  boys  who  are  feather-bed 
soldiers,  and  girls  who  lie  in  bed  in  the  mornings 
till  their  mothers  bring  them  their  breakfast.  Then 
the  young  misses  get  up  and  make  their  toilet,  if 
you  please,  and  go  out  to  play  hockey,  or  cricket, 
or  some  other  senseless  game.  Of  course,  they  all 
have  to  be  athletes,  you  know  ;  must  get  physical 
exercise  at  any  cost.  If  their  mothers  would  hand 
them  the  broom,  and  make  them  use  it  all  over  the 
house,  and  give  them  the  beds  to  make,  and  the 
dishes  to  wash,  and  the  floors  to  scrub,  I  guess  they 
would  get  as  much  physical  exercise  as  they  wanted, 
and  a  little  over.  But  no  !  They  must  be  playing 
golf,  while  mamma  is  round  the  city  hunting  for 
a  competent  lady-help,  which  she  can't  get  ;  and 
poor  papa  gets  neglected,  though  he  is  the  bread- 
winner, killing  himself  often,  body  and  soul,  in  his 
efforts  to  make  plenty  of  money  for  his  womenfolk 
to  spend  on  trash,  fripperies,  and  trumperies  to 
deck  themselves  with.  I'm  just  sick  of  looking  on 
at  it  all." 

"  Dearie  me,  Jane,   how  your  tongue  runs  on  ! 
Mind,   you're   partly   in   the   right,    too.     I   dunno 
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nothin'  about  fiscal  excise  as  you  call  it,  nor  what 
it  means ;  but  I  do  know  that  some  girls,  and  boys 
Loo,  would  be  far  happier  if  they  had  more  work 
and  less  amusement.  Things  is  upside  down,  and 
they'll  have  to  be  tilted  back  afore  we  get  any  peace. 
But,  my  girl,  don't  worry  over  it."  And  Mrs.  Cox 
laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  Jane's  shoulder. 
"  Things  do  want  mendin',  but  just  let's  shovel  the 
snow  from  our  own  door,  and  God  will  do  the  rest. 
Wonder  now,  s'pose  you  was  a  mother  yourself,  if 
you'd  spoil  your  own  little  un  ? 

"  No,  I  wouldn't.  I  would  be  very  strict,  though 
I  don't  think  I'd  be  cruel." 

"  Cruel  !  You  cruel  ?  The  idea  !  "  Mrs.  Cox 
exclaimed.  "  Who  sat  up  till  midnight  last  week, 
holding  a  dog's  head  on  her  lap,  afraid  to  move  lest 
she'd  wake  it,  just  'cos  it  had  been  in  pain  ?  "  she 
continued  teasingly. 

Jane  looked  up  quickly.  :'  I'd  like  to  know 
how  you  found  that  out.  You  ought  to  have  been 
in  bed." 

"  Bless  you,  my  lass,  it  weren't  me  as  saw 
you  !  There,  now  !  I  was  just  goin'  to  put  my 
foot  in  it,  as  I  nearly  always  do  when  I  open  my 
mouth." 

"  I  know  who  told  you.  It  must  have  been  that 
interfering  James  Crawford.  He  is  always  poking 
round,   prying  into   my   affairs.     I   can't  see   why 
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they  should  interest  him.  Why  can't  he  mind  his 
own  business  ?  I  really  don't  see  what  men  of  his 
sort  are  good  for  !  " 

"  My  dear,  he's  got  his  place  to  fill,  same's  any 
one  else." 

"  He  only  grows  cabbages,  and  takes  life  easily. 
A  selfish  old  bachelor,  and  a  woman-hater — that's 
what  he  is  !  " 

"  Don't  some  book  say  somewhere  as  how  a 
honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God  ?  " 

Jane  sniffed  unbelievingly.  "  A  good  many 
queer  things  are  said  in  books,"  she  remarked 
contemptuously. 

"  And  James  Crawford  is  as  honest  an'  upright 
a  man  as  you'd  meet,"  continued  his  champion. 
"  He  may  have  good  reasons  for  not  bein'  a  married 
man.  Happen  some  woman  may  have  spoiled  his 
life  once.  He  grows  other  things  besides  cabbages, 
too.  Doesn't  his  roses  and  grapes  alius  get  prizes 
at  the  show  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  well  he  can  keep  his  roses,  and  his  grapes 
and  cabbages,  too,  for  all  I  care  !  "  Jane  said  un- 
graciously. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  he  will  keep  'em  till  he  sells 
'em,  and  gets  good  prices  for  'em,  which  he  knows 
how  to.  But  I'm  thinkin'  he  ain't  such  a  woman- 
hater  as  you'd  make  out,  Jane  Crewes.  If  you'd 
a  seen  his  face  when  he  telled  me  about  you  sittin' 
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out  with  that  sick  mongrel,  you  wouldn't  ha'  called 
him  a  woman-hater." 

"  Whatever  was  he  doing  in   our  yard   at   that 
time  of  night  ?  " 

"  Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you.  He  called  here  with 
a  message  for  me  about  eight  o'clock;  happ 
said  you  was  nursin'  a  sick  dog  that  strayed  in  and 
was  in  gri  it  pain  ;  how  you  bandaged  his  leg,  and 
it  went  to  sleep  with  its  head  on  your  lap  as  you 
was  sittin'  in  the  washhousc.  Well,  Crawford  went 
away   then.     He  was  spendin'  nin'   with   a 

friend,  and  on  his  way  home  S  a  light  burnin' 

and,  thinks  he,  '  I'll  go  and  see  if  it's  all  right.' 
He  slips  round  quiet-like,  unbeknown  to  you,  and 
there  you  was  at  close  on  midnight.  You  got  up 
then,  and  put  the  dog  in  a  nice,  warm  bed,  and 
then  went  indoors.  James  told  me  all  this  himself, 
and  says  he  :  '  Her  bark's  worse'n  her  bite,  ain't 
it,  Mrs.  Cox  ?  She  never  has  a  civil  word  for  me, 
but  she's  got  a  good  heart,  anyway.'  And  he  goes 
off,  smilin'  all  over  his  face." 

The  only  answer  was  a  prolonged  sniff  on  the 
part  of  Jane. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

MR?.    GUNN   OF   MORTON   VILLA. 

/^NE  day  Miss  Crewes  received  a  \dsit  from  Mrs. 
^^  Gunn,  wife  of  a  well-to-do  brewer  who  lived 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  township.  This  lady 
had  seen  a  frock  on  Joyce  Garland,  the  minister's 
child,  and  admired  it  so  much  that  she  coveted  a 
similar  one  for  her  own  Gladys.  Having  inquired 
of  Mrs.  Garland  as  to  who  had  made  the  frock, 
and  the  charge,  and  finding  that  the  price  was 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  Madame  Floyd,  the 
fashionable  Melbourne  modiste  who  "  made  for " 
Mrs.  Gunn,  the  latter  lost  no  time  in  calling  on 
Miss  Crewes,  accompanied  b}^  a  roll  of  white  silk., 
and  Miss  Gladys  herself.  Mrs.  Gunn  had  dressed 
herself  elaborately,  intending  thereby  to  impress 
the  country  costumier e  with  the  fact  that  she  was 
a  stylish  customer.  She  was  therefore  disagreeably 
surprised  at  the  nonchalant  air  with  which  Miss  Jane 
Crewes  received  her. 
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"  Good  afternoon  !     Miss  Crcwes,  I  presume  ?  " 

Jane  notified  that  she  was  that  person,  surveying 
the  overdressed  lady  and  equally  overdressed  child 
rather  indifferently. 

"  Ah  !  You  made  a  frock  for  Mrs.  Garland's 
little  daughter,  did  you  not  ?  " 

Jane  intimated  that  she  had  done  so. 

"  Yes !  Well,  I  saw  it  and  admired  it  very  much 
indeed/1  continued  Mrs.  Gunn,  in  her  patronising 
way,  "  and  I  wish  you  to  make  one  exactly  in  the 
same  style  for  my  little  daughter  to  wear  at  a 
children'^  party  which  Lady  Bullen  is  giving  next 
k." 

Quite  out  of  breath,  the  lady  paused  to  note  the 
effect  of  this  startling  intelligence  on  her  hearer. 
But  Jane  was  unmoved  by  it.  "  I  am  rather  busy 
at  present,"  she  made  answer  calmly  ;  "I  could 
not  do  it  this  week." 

"  Oh !  but  you  can  let  me  have  it  in  time,  surely  ? 
I  am  Mrs.  Gunn,  you  know,  of  Morton  Villa.  I 
usually  have  my  dresses  made  by  Madame  Floyd, 
of  Melbourne.  I  happened  to  take  a  fancy  to  the 
little  frock,  so  I  decided  to  give  you  the  order." 

Mrs.  Gunn  was  secretly  incensed  at  the  idea  that 
this  plain-looking  dressmaker,  whose  establishment 
was  comparatively  meagre,  was  not  much  more 
anxious  to  secure  her  aristocratic  custom.  Still, 
she  wanted  the  dress.     Madame  Floyd  had  never 
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turned  out  so  dainty  a  frock  as  that  one.  Perhaps 
Madame  did  not  care  about  making  children's 
things.     So  Mrs.  Gunn  persisted. 

"  The  party  is  not  until  Saturday  week.  If  you 
would  promise  it  to  me  faithfully  by  the  Thursday, 
and  keep  your  word,  that  would  do." 

"  If  I  make  a  promise,  madame,  I  always  keep 
it,"  Jane  replied  frigidly. 

"  Well,  can  I  have  it  by  Thursday  ?  " 

Jane  considered  and  finally  gave  her  consent. 

"  Oh  !  well,  that  will  do  nicely.  You  remember 
the  style  of  the  frock,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite  well,"  answered  Jane. 

"  When  shall  I  bring  my  daughter  to  be  lit  ted  ?  " 

"  Oh  !    you  can  bring  her  in  on  Monday." 

"  Very  well  !  Thank  you  !  "  And  Mrs.  Gunn 
swept  out  of  the  shop. 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  Monday  Mrs.  Gunn  and 
her  daughter  arrived.  When  Miss  Crewes  appeared 
on  the  scene,  Mrs.  Gunn  turned  to  her  child  :  "  Come 
along,  Gladys,  my  pet,  and  let  the  dressmaker  fit 
you.     There's  a  darling  !  " 

But  the  "  pet  "  was  deeply  interested  in  looking 
at  something  across  the  road,  consequently  her 
mamma  had  to  call  her  several  times  before  she 
took  the  slightest  notice.  Mrs.  Gunn,  at  longth, 
growing  impatient,  took  the  child  by  the  arm  and 
forcibly  led  her  towards  Jane,   who,   with  ill-con- 
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cealed  annoyance,  and  a  look  on  her  face  which 
said  plainly,  "  I  detest  spoilt  children,"  was  awaiting 
the  pleasure  of  little  Miss. 

"  By  the  way,  I  suppose  your  price  will  be  the 
same  to  me  as  it  was  to  Mrs.  Garland  ?  "  remarked 
Mrs.  Gunn  cautiously,  as  she  removed  her  child's 
hat. 

"  No  !  I  made  a  special  price  to  Mrs.  Garland  !  " 
Jane  replied.  She  had  done  so  because  she  knew 
the  minister's  wife  had  a  hard  battle  to  keep  up 
appearances  on  her  husband's  small  stipend,  in- 
adequate as  it  was  to  the  needs  of  a  houseful  of 
growing  children.  She  thereupon  named  her  price 
to  Mrs.  Gunn. 

"  Oh  !  well,"  that  lady  reflected,  "it  is  under 
Madame  Floyd's  charge,  at  any  rate."  So  this 
being  settled,  the  business  of  fitting  Miss  Gladys 
began  in  earnest ;  or,  rather,  it  did  not  begin,  for 
the  young  lady  in  question,  watching  her  mother's 
face,  and  noticing  that  it  was  not  wreathed  in 
smiles,  as  was  invariably  the  case  in  Madame  Floyd's 
fitting-room,  instantly  concluded  that  this  was  only 
a  common  person,  whom  she  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  treating  as  insolently  as  she  did  the  maid-of-all- 
work  at  home  ;  for  her  mother  had  never  spoken 
of  Madame  Floyd,  or  Miss  Cummings,  the  assistant 
who  usually  did  the  fitting,  as  the  "  dressmaker." 

Gladys  was  six  years  of  age,  but    in  knowledge 
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of  the  world  might  have  been  thirteen.  So  while 
her  mother  was  engaged  in  turning  over  fashion 
plates,  in  case  there  might  be  something  she  liked 
better,  Gladys  began  to  put  on  airs  and  graces 
peculiar  to  herself.  She  wriggled  and  shuffled  and 
twisted,  and,  when  Miss  Crewes  requested  her  to 
stand  still,  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  face  at  the 
person  whom  her  mother  had  designated  the  "  dress- 
maker." It  was  more  than  Jane's  nerves  could 
stand.  She  gripped  the  child  by  the  shoulder,  not 
too  gently,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  said  impera- 
tively :  "  Stand  still,  you  naughty  girl  !  How 
can  I  fit  you  if  you  wriggle  about  so  ?  " 

Mrs.  Gunn  looked  up  in  alarm.  That  anyone 
should  dare  to  speak  to  her  daughter,  her  darling 
Gladys,  her  only  child,  in  such  a  manner,  was 
preposterous !  She  would  not  allow  a  better  person 
than  Miss  Crewes  to  do  it.  But  by  a  great  effort 
Mrs.  Gunn  refrained  from  mentioning  this  fact,  as 
it  was  above  all  things  important  to  get  the  dress 
made.  She  could  give  the  dressmaker  a  piece  of 
her  mind  afterwards,  she  told  herself,  and  she 
would,  too  ! 

"  Gladys,  my  darling,  do  stand  still !  You  know 
how  sweet  you  will  look  at  Lady  Bullen's  party, 
when  you  wear  your  new  frock.  Look  at  the  lovely 
white  silk  it  is  going  to  be  made  of !  " 

But  Gladys  only  pouted.     She  was  used  to  far 
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,  in  treatment  at  Madame  Floyd's,  wh 
even  w<  x  her  with 

and   to   call 
wanted  to  lit  her.     Bui  I 

tall,  st 

the   arm,   well,    i  almost   afraid   of   her. 

nee, 
and,  it  at  in.  in  such 

a  position,  I  in  a  burst  of  tears,  bi 

loose   fri  '  I  '    hands   at   a   most   err 

moment,  i  her  moth'  Lining  at 

the  top  of  her  voice  :     "  I  won't  be  fitted,"  she 

her  foot.  "  I  hate  that  horrid 
woman  !  Take  me  away  !  I  want  to  go  to  Madame 
Floyd." 

If  Mrs.  Gunn  had  not  been  so  busy  attemp 
to  console  her  daughter  she  might  have  seen  the 
look  of  disdain  on  Jane's  face  at  this  outbreak  of 
tern 

"  O   darling  !    do  let   her  !     It   will   only   tak 
minute  or  two  longer,  there's  a  treasure  !     Do  let 
her  fit  you,  my  pet,  and  I'll  buy  you  such  a  big 
doll  on  the  way  home,  and  a  whole  box  of  chocolates 
to  eat  by  yourself." 

Miss  Gladys  had  so  many  dolls  already,  and  was 
so  surfeited  with  sweets,  that  this  prospect  was  less 
alluring   than   it   might   otherwise   have   been  : 
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she  still  remained  obstinate  and,  while  mother  and 
child  were  thus  arguing  the  point,  Miss  Crewes' 
voice  broke  in  upon  them. 

"  I  should  prefer,  madame,  very  much  prefer," 
she  remarked  quietly,  "  that  you  took  your  daughter 
to  [Madame  Floyd's.  I  haven't  the  time  to  waste 
over  spoilt  children."  And,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  Jane  gathered  together  the  pieces  of  silk 
and  began  to  tie  them  in  a  parcel. 

There  was  actual  horror  in  Mrs.  Gunn's  eyes. 
"  But  you  will  have  to  make  the  frock  !  "  she  almost 
screamed.  "  How  can  I  take  the  silk  to  Madame 
Floyd's  cut  into  like  that  ?  She  will  say  it  is 
spoilt.  Gladys  " — turning  to  the  child — "  you  must 
be  fitted  !  "  And,  in  desperation,  the  poor  woman 
tried  to  draw  Gladys  back  to  her  torture-chamber. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  Jane  said  firmly,  "  but  I  decline  to 
make  the  frock."  There  was  an  air  of  calm  finality 
about  Miss  Crewes'  demeanour,  which  forced  Mrs. 
Gunn  to  the  unwelcome  conviction  that  further 
remonstrance  was  useless,  so,  picking  up  the  parcel, 
and  seizing  Gladys  by  the  hand,  meanwhile  mutter- 
ing something  not  altogether  complimentary  to  Miss 
Crewes,  something  which  sounded  rather  like  "  in- 
dependent beggars  and  sour  old  maids,"  Mrs.  Gunn 
and  her  hopeful  daughter  passed  out. 

Miss  Gladys  did  not  omit  on  reaching  the  doorstep, 
and  feeling  secure  by  this  time,  to  throw  back  a 
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glance  of  scorn,  mimicking  her  mother's  angry  I 
of  the  head,  and  consoling  herself  by  making  another 
wry  face  by  way  of  farewell,  at  the  offending  Miss 
Crewcs.  She  quite  longed  to  show  her  utter  con- 
tempt for  that  person  by  showing  her  her  tongue 
without  even  being  requested  to  do  so,  but  was 
afraid  it  would  not  be  considered  a  ladylike  pro- 
ceeding. 

Once  outside  of  Miss  Crewes'  shop,  Mrs.  Gunn 
gave  Gladys  the  nearest  approach  to  a  scolding 
which  that  young  person  had  ever  known,  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  child  toss  her  head 
and  threaten  to  tell  her  father  when  she  got  home. 
Then  she  pouted  and  sulked  till  her  mother,  in 
order  to  sweeten  her,  bought  an  extra  large  dose 
of  chocolate  creams,  and  by  the  time  home 
was  reached,  outward  harmony  was  once  again 
restored. 

However,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  getting 
the  frock  made,  so  next  day,  at  considerable  in- 
convenience and  expense,  Mrs.  Gunn,  once  again 
with  the  roll  of  white  silk  and  the  prospective 
wearer  thereof,  took  train  for  the  city,  en  route  for 
her  own  costumiere's  place  of  business. 

Madame  Floyd,  a  large-limbed,  florid-faced 
woman,  attired  in  a  black  silk  dress  with  sweep- 
ing train,  came  forward  and  greeted  Mrs.  Gunn 
effusively,     and     patted     Gladys     on     the    cheek 
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"  How  are  you  darling — quite  well  ?  "  she  inquired 
blandly.  To  which  greeting  Gladys  responded  with 
a  coquettish  air. 

Mrs.  Gunn  began  with  much  agitation  to  explain 
that  a  friend  had  insisted  on  making  the  dress  for 
Gladys,  but  after  she  had  cut  it  out  she  had  been 
taken  with  illness  and  was  unable  to  complete  it. 
Would  Madame  mind  taking  the  dress  in  hand  ? 
Mrs.  Gunn  was  so  sorry  the  silk  had  been  cut  into 
— it  had  been  done  against  her  will,  but,  "  a  relative 
of  my  husband's,  you  know,"  she  explained  further, 
"  and  I  could  not  refuse  her.  But  really,  I  was 
thankful  to  get  it  out  of  her  hands." 

To  which  unblushing  lie  Gladys  listened,  under- 
standing perfectly,  for  it  had  been  drilled  into  her 
on  the  way  to  Madame  Floyd's  that  she  must  not 
by  word  or  look  reveal  what  had  taken  place  at 
Miss  Crewes'.  Madame  listened  to  the  poor  story, 
smiling  outwardly  and  inwardfy,  having  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  she  was  being  told  what  she  would 
have  termed  a  "business  lie,"  and  resolved  to  add 
an  extra  five  shillings  to  the  already  exorbitant 
charge  she  intended  to  exact,  and  also  only  to 
consent  to  make  the  frock  under  protest. 

So  Madame  led  the  way  to  the  fitting-room, 
chatting  very  pleasantly  meanwhile,  and  called 
Miss  Cummings ;  then  excusing  herself  on  the 
plea  of  pressure  of  business,  she  left  Gladys  and 
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her  mother  in  the  assistant's  charge.  There  were 
not  wanting  words  of  honeyed  sweetness  on  Miss 
Cummings'  lips,  and  Gladys  stood  like  a  little 
image  this  time  during  the  process  of  being  fitted. 
Miss  Cummings  on  examining  the  silk,  looked  very 
grave,  pronouncing  it  as  her  opinion  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  turn  out  as  elegant  a  frock  as  she 
could  have  done  had  it  not  been  cut  into.  And 
again  the  miserable  lie  had  to  be  repeated.  Of 
course,  Madame  and  her  assistant  had  promptly 
drawn  their  own  conclusions.  But  Miss 
Cummings  showed  much  interest,  apparently,  and 
professed  her  deep  sympathy  with  the  poor  lady 
who  had  been  taken  ill  so  suddenly,  even  expressing 
the  hope  that  she  was  now  recovering. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  patience  on  the  part 
of  both  Miss  Cummings  and  Mrs.  Gunn  before  the 
style  of  frock  was  finally  decided  on,  and  even  then 
the  latter  felt  sure  that  it  would  not  come  within 
miles  of  Joyce  Garland's  beautiful  garment. 

Miss  Cummings  patted  Gladys  on  the  head  as  they 
were  taking  leave.  "  You  will  look  sweet  in  this 
pretty  frock,  won't  you,  darling  ?  "  she  said.  And 
Gladys  bridled  and  giggled  at  the  compliment. 

She  and  her  mother  had  nearly  reached  home 
when  Gladys  inquired,  somewhat  irrelevantly  as  it 
seemed :  "  Mamma,  what  does  '  decked  with 
diamonds'  mean  ?  " 
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'  What  a  silly  question,  Gladys  !  It  just  means, 
well,  decked  with  diamonds.     But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  "  answered  Gladys. 

"  But  there  is  something,  darling — tell  me  !  " 

"  Oh !  I  just  heard  Madame  Floyd  say  it, 
that's  all." 

Mrs.  Gunn's  interest  was  aroused.  "  What  else 
did  she  say  ?  "  she  inquired  quickly. 

"  Oh !  she  was  talking  to  Miss  Cummings 
about  me." 

"  About  you,  darling  ?  Well,  what  did  she  say  ?  " 
And  Mrs.  Gunn  smiled  in  advance,  waiting  ex- 
pectantly for  some  nice  speech. 

"  They  were  talking  about  my  frock,  and  they 
didn't  think  I  was  listening  :  I  was  just  behind  the 
door,  you  know  !  I  like  going  behind  doors,  and 
listening  to  what  people  say.     It's  such  fun  !  " 

"  Well,  go  on  !  What  did  madame  say  ?  "  the 
mother  asked  impatiently. 

"  She  said,  '  That  chit  of  a  Gladys  Gunn  !  Her 
frock  is  more  bother  than  it's  worth  !  We'll  stick 
it  on  the  bill,  anyhow.  The  mother  thinks  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  in  her  ;  but  nobody  else  thinks  so. 
That  kid  wouldn't  look  anything  even  if  she  was 
decked  with  diamonds.'  And  then  the)'  both 
laughed,  mamma.     Wasn't  it  funny  ?  " 

But  Mrs.  Gunn  didn't  seem  to  think  it  was  at 
all  funny. 
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LOVE,     THE     MASTER. 

"  TS  that  work  you  are  doing  very  important, 
■■■  Miss  Swayle  ?  "  It  was  Robert  Patrick  who 
asked  the  question  of  Dora  about  a  week 
after  his  brother  Ronald's  warning,  which  apparently 
he  had  not  taken  much  to  heart.  But  it  was  as 
natural  for  Robert  Patrick  to  make  love  to  a  pretty 
girl  as  to  bask  in  the  sunshine. 

He  had  found  it,  however,  rather  difficult  to  make 
friends  with  this  shy,  country  girl,  whose  beauty 
had  attracted  him  from  the  first,  for  Dora  Swayle 
was  not  the  sort  to  be  easily  won,  but  Robert 
Patrick  was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  wooing  the 
fair  sex  ;  he  knew  as  well  how  to  approach  the 
most  timid  maiden  without  startling  her  as  he  did 
to  meet  the  advances  of  the  boldest.  So  it  was  by 
winning  ways  of  his  own,  little  attentions,  so  trifling 
in  themselves  and  yet  so  eloquent,  that  he  at  length 
managed  to  draw  Dora's  attention  to  himself. 
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He  soon  discovered  that  she  was  left  very  much 
to  her  own  devices,  and  was  often  to  be  found 
sewing  in  the  small  parlour,  with  no  one  to  keep 
her  company  except  Bob,  the  fox-terrier,  who  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  her,  and  who  would  stretch 
himself  at  her  feet  with  the  air  of  a  protector.  And 
it  was  here  that  Robert  found  her  one  Saturday 
afternoon,  her  aunt  and  the  children  having  just 
gone  off  on  their  week-end  trip.  The  rest  of  the 
boarders  were  in  their  respective  rooms,  or  had 
gone  out,  and  the  maids  were  busy  in  the  kitchen. 
It  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  Robert,  which, 
needless  to  say,  he  made  good  use  of. 

Dora  glanced  up  in  surprise.  "  Oh  !  I  thought 
every  one  had  gone  out !  "  she  said.  "  Yes," 
she  added  demurely,  "  I  have  to  finish  this  frock 
to-day.  My  aunt  wants  Ruby  to  wear  it  on 
Monday." 

"I  see  !  "  responded  Robert  gravely.  "  Then  it 
is  no  use  to  ask  you  to  come  out  with  me  this  after- 
noon, is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  Dora  answered  simply. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  that  young  gentleman  rejoined 
with  a  smile,  "  if  the  mountain  won't  come  to 
Mahomet,  I  suppose  Mahomet  must  come  to  the 
mountain.  If  you  won't  come  out  with  me,  will 
you  mind  if  I  bring  my  books  and  read  here  ?  It  is 
dull  sitting  in  one's  room  alone,  and  my  brother 
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has  gone  off  somewhere.     You  have  a  nice  fire  here 
and  I  am  feeling  rather  cold." 

Dora  smiled,  showing  her  small,  pearly  teeth, 
the  flush  in  her  cheeks  deepened.     She  little  guessed 
how  bewitching  she  looked  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man  who  watched  her. 

"  Certainly  you  may  sit  here,"  she  replied  inno- 
cently. "I  can  take  my  sewing  into  aunt's  room, 
if  I  am  in  your  way." 

Robert  Patrick  could  have  laughed  aloud  at  Dora's 
want  of  coquetry  ;  any  other  girl  would  have  guessed 
in  a  moment  that  her  company  was  desired.  He 
thought  it  a  delicious  joke,  and  was  saving  it  up 
to  tell  Ron.     But  he  kept  a  grave  face. 

"  Oh !  no,  Miss  Swayle,  don't  think  of  such  a 
thing.  I  would  rather  you  remained,  if  you  don't 
mind  me.  Just  wait  till  I  get  my  book  ;  I  will  be 
back  before  I  have  time  to  be  gone." 

True  to  his  word,  Robert  returned  almost 
immediately  with  a  novel  and  one  or  two  volumes 
of  poetry  which  he  thought  might  prove  useful. 
He  could  see  at  a  glance  that  Dora  was  the  sort  to 
whom  poetry  would  appeal  strongly,  and  he  knew 
that  he  possessed  a  musical  voice  and  was  an  excellent 
reader.  He  seated  himself  in  an  easy-chair,  where, 
without  being  too  much  in  evidence  himself,  he 
could  feast  his  eyes  on  the  girl's  lovely  face.  How- 
fair   she   looked    that    day  !     Her   dress   was    very 
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neat,  and  set  off  to  full  advantage  her  white 
neck,  over  which  a  few  tiny  ringlets  strayed,  her 
softly  rounded  cheek,  her  pure  profile,  her  delicately 
moulded  form. 

Robert  Patrick's  fastidious  eye  took  in  all  these 
details  with  the  delight  of  a  connoisseur,  and  then 
he  set  himself  to  entertain  her,  an  art  in  which  he 
excelled.  His  voice,  with  its  rich,  musical  half- 
brogue,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  claim  an  attentive 
hearing.  His  wit  was  ready,  and  his  language 
eloquent.  He  had  travelled  to  good  purpose,  and 
could  describe  the  places  and  people  he  had  seen, 
with  a  vividness  and  accuracy  that  amounted  to 
genius. 

Before  Dora  knew  it,  she  had  forgotten  her  work, 
and  was  listening  with  delight,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes,  every  now  and  then  interrupting 
with  an  eager  question.  By  and  by  Robert  asked 
if  he  might  read  to  her,  and  presently  she  was 
listening  to  a  rendering  of  "  Locksley  Hall  "  that 
would  have  satisfied  a  much  severer  critic  than  she 
was.  So  the  hours  of  that  afternoon  sped  on  wings 
of  delight  to  at  least  two  people,  and  when  the  tea- 
bell  sounded,  to  Dora,  at  least,  it  was  like  being 
recalled  to  earth  from  Paradise. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  many  pleasant  hours 
which  the  two  spent  together.  Robert  had  told 
his    brother    Ronald    that    he    liked    "  the    little 
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Australian  "  immensely,  and  he  would  have  sung 
Dora's  praises  without  stint  but  for  the  fact  that 
he  got  no  sympathy  from  the  doctor.  Therefore  he 
wisely  kept  his  mind  to  himself  on  this  tabooed 
subject,  and  when,  a  week  or  two  later,  Dr.  Ronald 
went  to  Sydney  on  some  professional  duty,  he  left 
with  the  understanding  that  Robert  should  follow 
him  later,  if  the  talkcd-of  tramp  across  the  Con- 
tinent or  the  trip  to  the  diggings  did  not  mature 
in  the  meanwhile.  And  beyond  the  fact  that  his 
brother  seemed  to  admire  Dora,  and  enjoy  her 
company,  Dr.  Patrick  did  not  give  further  thought 
to  the  matter,  attaching  no  special  significance  to 
his  volatile  brother's  regard  for  the  girl. 

But  to  Robert  Patrick's  own  surprise,  he  found 
that  this  was  not  an  ordinary  case  of  flirtation. 
Almost  against  his  own  will,  he  found  himself 
thinking  and  dreaming  of  Dora  by  night  and  by 
day.  He  had  not  intended  anything  more  than 
a  passing  flirtation  with  her,  but  she  had  all  un- 
consciously cast  a  spell  over  him,  the  spoilt  pet  of 
Society.  He  found  himself  longing  for  her  presence 
with  a  fervour  that  would  not  be  denied.  Dora,  in 
her  very  ignorance  of  the  world's  ways,  had  had  a 
power  to  sway  his  feelings  winch  no  girl  he  had 
hitherto  met  had  possessed.  Her  very  reserve  and 
aloofness,  apart  from  her  beauty,  constituted  a 
charm, 
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Dora  would  not  allow  him  to  take  the  slightest 
liberty  with  her.  He  longed  at  times  to  snatch  her 
to  him  and  kiss  her,  but  dared  not,  though  he  could 
not  have  explained  why.  Though  Dora  was  so  un- 
sophisticated, she  had  not  studied  her  Bible  and 
her  Shakespeare  for  nothing.  She  knew  there  was 
a  mystery  of  evil  somewhere,  to  be  avoided  as  one 
would  avoid  a  pestilence.  She  only  knew  enough 
about  evil  to  feel  that  she  would  prefer  death  to 
dishonour  ;  it  was  her  innate  purity  which,  like  a 
garment,  enfolded  her,  or,  as  a  very  coat  of  mail, 
protected  her.  Dora  Swayle  in  that  city  house 
was  as  safe  as  if  surrounded  by  a  bodyguard,  and 
Robert  Patrick  knew  this.  Dora  herself  knew  it 
intuitively,  though  she  could  not  have  expressed 
it  in  words. 

More  than  once  Robert  endeavoured  to  coax  Dora 
to  go  with  him  to  places  of  amusement  in  the  city  ; 
but  without  avail.  Such  things  did  not  appeal  to 
her  !  She  simply  kept  to  the  even  tenor  of  her  way, 
not  heeding  whether  Robert  spent  his  time  with 
her  or  not.  She  went  about  her  duties  in  the  house 
as  demurely  as  any  Priscilla  at  her  spinning-wheel, 
and  on  Sundays  attended  service  twice,  going  and 
returning  alone.  Robert  had  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  her  to  church,  but  she  had  gently  but 
firmly  declined.  Dora  invariably  treated  him  with 
a  genuine  courtesy,  with  a  quiet  friendliness,  yet  with 
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a  certain  indifference  which,  had  she  been  the  veriest 
coquette,  she  could  not  have  adopted  as  a  surer 
way  to  win  his  esteem.  The  more  he  made  advances 
towards  her,  the  further  she  retreated  into  herself. 

Her  restrained  demeanour  towards  her  admirer 
had  another  effect :  it  disarmed  all  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  household.  Mrs.  Wilson  had 
noticed  one  or  two  things  that  set  her  wondering, 
and  made  her  rather  watchful ;  not  from  any  desire 
to  protect  her  niece  from  possible  harm,  but  rather 
from  a  sort  of  vulgar  curiosity  concerning  anything 
approaching  a  love  affair.  But  Dora's  very  non- 
chalance lulled  even  her  suspicions,  and  Robert 
Patrick's  invariably  pleasant  manner  towards  all 
women,  from  the  maids  to  the  most  aristocratic 
lady-boarder  in  the  establishment,  caused  each  to 
imagine  herself  the  special  object  of  his  admiration. 

Matters  went  on  like  this  for  a  few  weeks,  when 
one  day  an  awakening  came  to  Dora.  It  came 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  irradiates  the  land- 
scape for  a  moment,  and  leaves  the  darkness  blacker 
after  it  has  passed.  Dora  had  been  sitting  all  the 
afternoon  listening  to  Robert  Patrick  whilst  he 
read  poetry  aloud  to  her.  He  seemed  always  ready 
to  do  kindnesses,  and  in  a  thousand  delicate  ways 
had  paid  her  attentions  when  they  were  alone, 
though  in  the  presence  of  others  he  appeared  not 
to  notice  her  specially. 
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Suddenly  Dora  realised  that  whenever  she  was  in 
Robert  Patrick's  company,  all  the  sordidness  and 
monotony  of  her  life  seemed  transmuted  into  a  sort 
of  earthly  Paradise  ;  even  her  father's  apathy  was 
forgotten  for  the  time  being.  The  conviction 
flashed  on  the  girl's  mind  that  here,  by  her  side, 
was  the  hero  of  her  day  dreams,  the  knight  of  her 
fairy  tales.  Surely,  Robert  Patrick  was  handsome 
and  intellectual,  and,  besides,  was  noble,  and 
good,  and  true  ;  how  far  above  her  he  seemed 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  great  world  and  of 
books ! 

When  this  revelation  came  to  Dora,  it  left  her 
dazed.  She  hurried  away  to  her  own  room,  closed 
the  door,  and  sat  down  to  face  the  situation  as 
calmly  as  she  could.  She  loved  Robert  Patrick. 
She  had  not  meant  to,  but  the  love  had  come.  It 
was  not  like  a  shallow,  rippling  brook,  over  which 
one  might  cross  in  safety  ;  rather  it  was  like  a 
rushing  torrent  which  threatened  to  engulf 
her.  Dora  Swayle  had  a  nature  that  was  most 
intense  in  its  depth  of  feeling,  and  this  nature 
had  been  touched  to  its  depth.  The  child  in  her 
had  suddenly  developed  into  a  woman,  girlhood 
seemed  to  be  left  behind  for  ever.  It  was  as 
though  at  one  step  she  had  crossed  the  border 
line  and,  instead  of  the  dreamy  girl  of  yester- 
day,   had   grown    into    a   woman,    throbbing   with 
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a  woman's  passionate  desire.  And  yet  she  was 
only  seventeen  ! 

This,  then,  was  Love,  the  love  of  which  she  had 
I,  and  thought,  and  wondered  all  her  life  long; 
she  almost  feared  it,  as  she  stood  face  to  face  with 
it — it  seemed  to  come  so  close  to  her  ;  it  clutched 
her  in  its  mighty  grasp  ;  it  suffocated  her  in  its 
intensity  and  strength.  She  could  almost  have 
wished  it  had  not  come  to  her.  And  yet  !  Oh,  no  ! 
Not  for  worlds  would  she  forego  its  ecstasy.  Dora 
loved  Robert  Patrick  with  her  whole  soul.  She 
wanted  him  and  him  only  all  her  life  long. 
She  knew  it  in  that  moment  when  the  scales  fell 
from  her  eyes.  His  voice  had  become  to  her  the 
sweetest  music  that  earth  held  ;  his  presence  the 
very  sunshine  of  her  existence.  Beside  him,  all 
other  men  were  to  her  as  common  clay  in  comparison 
with  pure  gold. 

Dora's  was  not  a  selfish  love.  It  had  in  it  all 
the  elements  of  true  mother-love.  It  was  Robert's 
good,  %is  happiness,  that  she  considered  rather  than 
her  own.  She  could  have  sacrificed  herself  for  him, 
and  deemed  it  no  sacrifice,  could  have  put  aside  her 
own  joy,  if  she  might  thereby  shield  him  from 
sorrow.  So  this  was  Love,  was  it — this  thing,  half- 
pain  and  half-rapture  ?  Frances  Ridley  Havergal's 
lines  on  "  Compensation "  recurred  to  Dora's 
memory : 
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For  rapture    of   love    is    linked  with  the  pain  or    fear 

of  loss, 
And   the  hand  that  takes   the   crown    must  'ache   with 

many  a  cross. 

And  again  : 

YHio  would  dare  the  choice,  neither  or  both  to  know, 
The  finest  quiver  of  joy  or  the  agony-thrill  of  woe  ? 
Never  the  exquisite  pain,  then  never  the  exquisite  bliss, 
For  the  heart  that  is  dull  to  that  can  never  be  strung 
to  this. 

But  did  Robert  love  her  ?  As  the  question  forced 
itself  upon  her,  Dora  rose  and  paced  the  room  in 
an  agony  of  mind.  Why  should  he  love  her  ?  Why 
should  she  be  chosen  by  this  prince  of  men  to  be 
his  wife  ?  He  was  only  amusing  himself  with  her, 
perhaps.  Yet — as  Dora  recalled  the  man's  looks  and 
tones  of  the  past  few  days,  her  heart  throbbed  with 
delight.  Ah,  but  she  might  be  mistaken !  Men 
often  said  sweet  tilings  which  they  did  not  mean. 

So,  in  alternate  flashes  of  gleam  and  gloom,  the 
girl  passed  an  almost  sleepless  night. 


\  I'TER    VIII. 
7E  TRIUMPHANT. 

TX  7IIEX  next  Dora  Swayle  met  Robert  Patrick, 

^  *  her  manner  was  totally  different,  and  he  was 
not  slow  to  notice  the  change  that  had 
passed  over  her.  In  the  eagerness  of  her  desire  to 
hide  her  feelings  she  unconsciously  revealed  to  the 
man  that  which  made  his  own  heart  throb  almost 
to  suffocation.  Her  nervousness  was  so  apparent 
as  to  make  the  interview  embarrassing  to  both,  and 
the  young  fellow,  with  his  specially  keen  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  read  between  the  lines,  and 
for  the  first  time  found  courage  to  utter  the 
words  of  love  which  had  so  often  hovered  on  his 
lips.  It  was  as  if  a  breath  of  air  had  fanned  the 
long  smouldering  spark  of  their  mutual  love  into  a 
flame.  Dora  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  no  words  would  come.  But  her 
silence  was  eloquent.  One  glance  at  her  tell-tale 
face  told  Robert  all  he  desired  to  know. 

82 
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"  And  you  will  marry  me,  Dora  ?  "  he  asked 
later,  holding  her  close  to  him,  and  speaking 
in  a  low,  passionate  tone.  Dora  whispered 
"  Yes." 

But  though  Dora  had  given  herself  so  joyously 
to  her  lover,  allowing  him  to  kiss  her  to  his  heart's 
content  on  that  one  occasion,  he  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  he  could  continue  to  take  such 
liberties  with  her.  If  he  had  had  his  will  he  would 
at  every  opportunity  have  taken  her  into  his  arms  ; 
but  when  he  made  an  attempt  at  a  caress,  Dora 
drew  back,  and  would  not  allow  it.  He  was  partly 
amused,  and  partly  vexed,  and  reproached  her  more 
than  once  for  her  coldness,  accusing  her  of  lack  of 
affection.  But  Dora  drew  herself  up  with  the  air 
of  a  little  queen. 

"  I  do  love  you,  Robert,"  she  answered,  with  a 
simple  dignity  all  her  own,  "  and  when  I  am  your 
wife  you  may  kiss  me  as  often  as  you  choose  ;  but 
Mrs.  MacNeil  says  it  is  best  for  a  girl  to  be  reserved 
with  her  lover  before  marriage." 

Robert  Patrick  laughed  outright.  "  And  who  is 
this  Mrs.  MacNeil  who  has  taught  you  these  lessons, 
you  Puritanical  little  prude  ?  " 

Dora  flushed.  She  did  not  dream  that  she  was 
fanning  the  flame  of  her  lover's  devotion  all  the 
more  by  withholding  herself  from  him. 

"  Mrs.  MacNeil  is  one  of  my  best  friends,"  she 
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said.     "  She  has  been  like  a  mother  to  me  since 
my  own  mother  died." 

Robert  was  interested,  and  thereupon  drew  from 
Dora  a  glowing  account  of  the  invalid — of  all  her 
kindness  and  goodness.  It  was  inevitable  that 
h's  name  should  enter  into  the  recital,  and 
Robert  Patrick's  self-love  and  jealousy  were  quick 
to  take  alarm. 

"  And  this  son  of  your  heroine  ?  I  suppose  he  is 
some  rustic,  who  uses  his  knife  where  he  should 
use  his  fork  at  the  dinner-table  ?  "  he  remarked 
banteringly. 

"  Indeed,  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort  !  "  Dora 
answered  hotly.  "  Hugh  MacNeil  is  a  gentleman. 
I  have  never  known  him  do  a  mean  action,  nor 
even  say  an  unkind  word  of  anyone.  He  is  a 
splendid  fellow."  And  Dora,  warming  to  her  subject, 
held  forth  on  Hugh's  many  excellences,  unconscious 
that  every  word  was  a  stab  to  her  hearer,  who 
presently  dropped  his  chaffing  tone  for  a  serious 
one,  realising  that,  after  all,  this  "  rustic " 
might  be  a  very  real  rival  to  himself  in  Dora's 
affection. 

"  Is  he  in  love  with  you,  Dora  ?  " 

Dora  laughed  lightly.  "  Oh,  no !  "  she  made 
answer,  "  he  does  not  think  of  me  in  that  way. 
All  the  same,  I  never  realised  how  much  he  was  to 
me  until  I  came  away." 
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Robert  was  silent,  feeling  more  uneasy  than  ever 
at  the  aspect  of  things. 

"  You  say  you  may  be  returning  home  shortly  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  father. 
He  says  he  is  tired  of  the  West,  and  is  going  to 
take  up  farming  again  in  the  old  place,  so  I  am  to  go 
back  with  him  in  a  short  time." 

This  was  disquieting  news  indeed  to  the  young 
man  who  had  never  in  his  life  been  denied  anything  he 
set  his  heart  on.  To  allow  this  girl  whom  he  passion- 
ately loved  to  go  back  to  the  constant  society  of 
Hugh  MacNeil,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  Robert  Patrick  set  his  brain  to  work  as  to  the 
best  means  of  preventing  it.  There  was  the  added 
difficulty  of  his  own  position  to  be  taken  into  account. 
He  did  not  want  to  grieve  his  father,  nor  to  mar  the 
career  which  had  been  mapped  out  for  himself.  For 
on  his  return  to  Ireland,  after  his  pleasure  trip  to 
Australia,  he  was  expected  to  make  his  mark  at 
the  Bar. 

And  how  to  explain  to  this  sensitive,  high-souled 
girl  that  his  father  had  destined  him  from  childhood 
to  marry  another,  was  a  problem  not  easy  to  solve. 
Dora  would  be  the  first  to  bid  him  yield  to  his  father's 
wishes.  Of  this  Robert  was  convinced,  and  the 
more  he  brooded  over  the  subject,  the  more  he 
realised  that  he  could  not  possibly  live  without 
Dora.    Not  one  of  the  other  girls  whom  he  had  liked 
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that    his    father    could    deny    him    nothing.     The 
of  the  old  man's  eye,  it  I  that  he 

should  go  back  home   and,   by   his  coaxing  ways 
which  his  father  had  never  been  able  to  withstand, 
•his  father  to  fall  in  love  with  Dora,  and  receive 
her  with  open  arms  as  his  daughter-in-law. 

As  much  of  tins  as  was  absc '  -  did 

Robert  Boles  Patrick  convey  to  Dora's  mind, 
bringing  all  his  native  eloquence  to  bear  on  the 
subject.  But  he  found  it  intensely  difficult  to  con- 
vince Dora  of  the  necessity  for  a  secret  marriage. 
She  urced  his  going  back  to  his  father,  and  explaining 
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the  position,  then  returning  for  her  ;  but  Robert 
would  not  hear  of  this  procedure.  After  all,  he 
urged,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks,  for  he 
would  return  to  Ireland  immediately  after  the 
marriage,  and  would  cable  to  her  from  there  without 
an  hour's  delay,  making  the  marriage  public.  But 
until  that  time  arrived,  could  she  trust  him  suffici- 
ently solemnly  to  vow  not  to  reveal  to  a  living  soul 
the  fact  of  their  marriage  ?  They  had  already  decided 
to  keep  their  engagement  a  strict  secret,  and  not  one 
person  in  the  house  had  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
what  was  going  on. 

Dora  was  sorely  perplexed.  There  seemed  no  one 
to  turn  to  for  comfort.  She  thought  of  confiding 
in  Mrs.  MacNeil,  but  something  held  her  back  from 
this  course.  How  could  she  even  appeal  to  her 
father  ?  She  shrank  at  the  thought  of  doing  so, 
yet  wondered  if  it  were  her  duty.  Besides,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  she  was  precluded  from 
taking  anyone  into  her  confidence,  for  had  she 
not  pledged  her  word  to  Robert  to  keep  their 
engagement  an  inviolate  and  inviolable  secret  ? 

Things  had  reached  this  stage  when,  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  a  terrible  event  happened.  A  telegram 
from  the  West  announced  that  Mr.  Swayle  had  been 
crushed  in  a  mine,  and,  after  a  few  hours'  lingering 
pain,  had  died.  The  news  came  as  a  fearful  shock 
to   Dora,    for    notwithstanding    his    harshness    and 
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indifference,  he  was,  after  all,  her  father,  her  only 
near  relative,  and  she  loved  him,  despite  his  harshness, 
with  the  whole  depth  of  her  being.  During  these 
dark  days  it  seemed  as  if  her  heart  would  break 
with  its  sense  of  loss.  By  the  following  mail  came 
the  details  of  her  father's  death,  and  a  few  lines 
addressed  to  herself  by  the  dying  man,  in  which 
he  asked  her  forgiveness  for  his  coldness  towards 
her,  and  told  her  that  he  had  left  the  little  country 
home  and  its  belongings,  with  what  money  he  died 
possessed  of,  unconditionally  to  her. 

At  this  crisis  it  became  Robert  Patrick's  sweet 
privilege  to  comfort  the  girl  in  her  sorrow,  and 
nothing  could  have  brought  the  two  young  hearts 
closer  than  this  strange  and  tragic  occurrence  in  the 
midst  of  their  plans. 

"  If  only  father  had  let  me  show  him  how  much 
I  loved  him  !  "  was  the  burden  of  Dora's  cry. 

"  Don't  fret,  Dora  !  "  Robert  pleaded.  "  I  can't 
bear  to  see  you  in  such  distress.  Your  father  knew 
you  loved  him,  and  he  loved  you,  too,  though  perhaps 
he  could  not  show  it.  Some  men  cannot  show  what 
they  feel." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl,  "  I  feel  now  that  he 
understands  and  knows  I  have  always  loved  him, 
even  though  he  kept  me  at  a  distance,  and  would 
not  let  me  show  my  real  affection.  Poor  daddy,  he 
seems  nearer  to  me  now  than  ever  before.     It  is  my 
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only  comfort  to  realise  that  he  is  quite  close  to  me 
now,  and  understands.  Robert,  do  you  think,  do 
you  believe,  that  in  the  world  beyond — it  might  be 
so  much  nearer  to  us  than  we  think — do  you  believe 
that  there  all  the  misunderstandings  between  those 
who  loved  each  other  on  earth,  are  cleared  up,  that 
all  broken  things  are  mended,  all  wrong  things  put 
right  ?     I  do." 

Robert  assured  her  that  this,  too,  was  his 
belief. 

But  after  her  father's  death,  Dora  realised  for 
the  first  time  what  it  meant  to  be  alone  in  the  world, 
and  therefore  with  all  the  deeper  intensity  her 
affection  went  out  to  the  man  by  her  side.  To  be 
parted  from  him  now,  she  felt,  would  mean  to  her 
a  living  death.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  girl's 
clinging  dependence  on  him  in  the  midst  of  her 
sorrow,  drew  forth  all  Robert's  chivalry,  honour, 
and  love  :  it  was  no  wonder  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  feeling  almost  desperate,  Dora  Swayle 
should  at  length  yield  to  her  lover's  importunity 
for  a  secret  marriage.  After  all,  she  argued,  what 
did  it  matter  to  anyone  but  herself  ?  And  what- 
ever the  future  held  for  her  of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  long 
as  she  had  Robert  beside  her,  it  mattered  little. 
As  her  husband  he  would  be  still  nearer  and  dearer 
to  her  than  her  lover,  and  would  be  better  able  to 
protect  her.     For  such  arguments  Robert  had  been 
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pouring  into  her  ear  constantly  until  she  had  learned 
them  by  heart. 

Those  long  weeks  of  separation  from  her  husband  ! 
Dora's  heart  failed  when  she  anticipated  them. 
Nor  was  this  all :  the  silence  she  must  preserve 
during  the  interval — for  she  had  repeated  to  Robert 
her  most  solemn  vow,  not  to  divulge  to  a  living 
soul  the  fact  of  her  marriage  until  such  time  as 
Robert  had  written  or  cabled  his  father's  consent — 
this  weighed  on  the  girl's  mind.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Robert  had  not  failed  to  point  out,  if  he 
left  her  only  as  her  lover  and  not  as  her  husband, 
so  many  things  might  happen  to  prevent  their 
becoming  man  and  wife.  Once  Robert  got  to  his 
father,  he  knew  his  consent  could  be  gained. 

"  Father  never  could  refuse  me  anything,"  he  in- 
formed Dora,  with  some  pride  in  the  assertion. 
And  in  a  vow  equally  solemn  and  binding  as  Dora's, 
Robert  pledged  himself  to  lose  not  an  hour  in  obtain- 
ing his  father's  sanction  and  returning  for  his  bride. 

The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  that  the  happy 
couple  went  quietly  to  one  of  the  City  churches, 
and  were  married  by  special  license.  Two  of  their 
fellow-boarders,  who  were  about  to  sail  for  San 
Francisco,  goodnaturedly  agreed  to  act  as  witnesses. 
Robert  thought  it  unnecessary  to  lay  them  under 
any  seal  of  secrecy  (which  might  only  arouse  sus- 
picion), as  they  were  never  likely  to  meet  again  on 
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this  side  of  the  grave.  The  clergyman  had  been 
informed  by  the  bridegroom — a  man  of  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  obviously  a  gentleman — that  he 
was  leaving  for  England  by  the  following  mail 
steamer,  and  naturally  inferred  that  the  bride 
intended  going  as  well ;  therefore,  no  questions 
appeared  called  for,  as  this  was  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  a  quiet  wedding,  which  was  otherwise  in 
perfect  order. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCERNING  ROSES — AND  THORNS. 

TAMES  CRAWFORD  had  spent  a  long  morning 
**  working  in  his  garden,  and  now  that  noon  had 
come,  felt  entitled  to  a  spell ;  so,  lunch  over, 
he  seated  himself  on  a  rustic  seat  and  proceeded  to 
enjoy  a  pipe.  As  the  smoke  wreaths  curled  upwards, 
the  man's  mind  was  busy.  An  odd  restlessness  and 
discontent  had  come  over  him  of  late  ;  somehow, 
his  home,  though  artistically  and  even  handsomely 
furnished,  had  grown  more  drear}',  less  homelike. 
"  I  suppose,"  he  said  within  himself,  "it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  as  the  Old  Book  says. 
That  Book  always  tells  the  truth." 

James  Crawford  was  not  old  in  years,  though  his 
retirement  from  business  to  take  up  the  less  strenuous 
occupation  of  rose-growing,  combined  with  his  rather 
solitary  habits  and  a  known  fondness  for  books,  had 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  "  Old  Crawford."  He 
was  sometimes  called  a  woman-hater,  which  was  not 
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to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  saying  hard  things  of  the  sex,  declaring  that 
women  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief 
since  the  world  began,  and  would  keep  up  their 
reputation  in  that  respect  till  the  world  should 
cease.  But  James  had  a  soft  place  in  his  heart  for 
the  gentler  sex,  all  the  same,  the  real  reason  for 
his  bitter  speech  being  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
been  deceived  by  a  heartless  girl,  and  been  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  every  other  girl  must  also  be 
heartless  and  deceitful.  So  he  had  shut  himself  up 
within  himself,  living  much  alone,  for  he  had  no 
relatives  living. 

After  his  disappointment  he  had  given  his  whole 
attention  to  business  with  a  fervour  that  brought 
its  own  reward.  At  thirty-five,  he  had  amassed  a 
fortune,  more  than  enough  to  last  him  a  lifetime. 
Shrewd  and  far-seeing  as  he  was,  there  was  withal 
a  softer  side  to  his  nature  and,  in  happier  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  made  an  ideal  husband 
and  father.  Though  a  keen  business  man,  he  was 
also  artistic,  while  his  intellectual  capacity  was  far 
from  insignificant.  Hence,  Crawford  did  not  make 
the  mistake  so  many  men  do,  of  losing  his  soul  in 
money-grubbing ;  but,  having  gained  a  competency, 
set  himself  to  enjoy  it.  Conscious  that  money  in 
itself  would  not  satisfy  his  higher  soul-instincts,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  city  with  its  rush  and  hustle 
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for  gold  and  amusement,  with  the  boarding-house 
life  he  abhorred,  and,  after  investing  his  capital  in 
a  sound  and  profitable  manner,  retired  to  the  country, 
built  a  substantial  dwelling,  furnished  it  with  all 
that  was  necessary  to  satisfy  his  taste  and,  finally, 
took  up  his  chief  hobby,  that  of  rose-growing. 

Ah  I  how  James  Crawford  loved  his  roses  !  Each 
seemed  to  him  almost  human.  He  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  confess  the  fact  that  he  likened  his 
blooms  to  women  ;  the  opening  buds  suggested  to 
his  imagination  early  girlhood,  they  seemed  to 
enter  on  life  with  awakening  wonder,  as  they  ex- 
panded day  by  day  :  the  full-blown  crimson  roses, 
with  their  rich  fragrance  and  fulness  of  life,  were  to 
him  his  lost  ideal  of  perfect  womanhood  ;  whilst  the 
roses  that  began  to  decline,  dropping  to  pieces  in 
his  hand  and  scattering  their  delicate  leaves  at  his 
feet,  caused  him  many  a  pang  of  sadness,  for  they 
suggested  womanhood  in  its  declining  years,  gently 
but  surely  gliding  towards  the  grave.  And  when 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  rose  that  would  have  been 
exquisite  but  for  the  canker-worm  within,  James 
Crawford  would  sigh,  and  recall  some  of  the  sad 
sights  he  had  seen  in  the  city,  when  girls,  once 
beautiful,  had  forgotten  their  high  and  noble  destiny, 
allowing  the  canker-worm  of  sin  and  shame  to  destroy 
them  body  and  soul. 

But  latterly  there  had  come  into  the  lonely  man's 
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life  a  revelation  that  was  very  gratifying.  He  had 
met  one  woman,  at  least,  whom  the  most  carping 
person  could  not  possibly  regard  as  a  hypocrite. 
She  did  not  make  pleasant  speeches  while  her  acts 
belied  her  soft  words.  Rather,  she  had  a  tongue 
that  could  lash  severely — and  did  lash.  Her  words 
were  like  the  sting  of  a  bee,  but  her  deeds  had  honeyed 
sweetness  if  her  words  had  not.  While  James 
Crawford  smoked,  his  memory  reverted,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  satisfaction,  to  the  picture  of  Jane  Crewes 
showing  such  tender  self-forgetfulness  to  a  dumb 
animal  in  pain  ;  and  to  another  picture,  drawn  by 
Mrs.  Green's  dramatically-told  story  of  how  Jane 
Crewes  had  come  to  her  cottage,  not  one  morning, 
but  many  mornings,  to  wash  and  dress  the  children 
and  help  clean  the  house  ;  how  Jane  had,  in  fact, 
lifted  Mrs.  Green  out  of  her  hopelessness  and  help- 
lessness, had  banished  the  whisky  bottle,  had  even 
persuaded  the  wife  to  write  and  ask  her  absent 
husband  to  return,  which  he  had  done.  Mrs.  Green 
regarded  Miss  Crewes  as  very  little  lower  than 
an  angel. 

Yet,  when  James  Crawford  had  sought,  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  he  knew  of,  to  convey  to  Miss 
Crewes  his  appreciation  of  her  doings  in  these  and 
other  respects,  she  had  been,  not  almost,  but  alto- 
gether, rude  to  him,  and  had  nearly  told  him  to 
mind  his  own  business.    The  problem  which  James 
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sought  now  to  solve  with  the  help  of  his  pipe  was,  how 
to  get  at  the  very  soft  side  of  nature  which  he  knew 
Jane  possessed.  If  he  were  only  a  dumb  creature 
in  pain,  he  told  himself,  or  a  ragged  and  starving 
boy,  the  task  would  be  easy.  But  here  he  was, 
healthy  and  strong,  middle-aged,  possessed  of 
affluence,  having  around  him  all  he  could  desire, 
even  to  a  good  housekeeper  who  looked  after  his 
creature  comforts  well. 

What  was  there  in  him  to  appeal  to  Jane's  tender- 
heartedness ?  Yet,  on  the  other  side  of  his  life's 
ledger,  as  he  could  have  told  you,  there  was  ex- 
cessive loneliness,  a  great  heart-hunger  for  a  woman's 
affection,  and  for  the  love  of  children.  How  could 
he  make  Jane  understand  this  ?  She  would  laugh 
him  to  scorn.  Nor  was  she  a  woman  to  be  made 
love  to  in  the  ordinary  way.  Gifts  of  wearing, 
apparel  and  costly  trifles  would  not  appeal  to  Jane, 
he  was  afraid.  Flowers,  perhaps  ?  Well,  every  true 
woman  loved  flowers. 

As  the  idea  rose  to  his  mind,  the  man  surveyed 
his  fine  garden  with  renewed  satisfaction.  Wonder 
he  had  not  thought  of  it  before !  He  might  often 
have  made  people  happy  with  flowers  from  his  garden, 
but  he  had  not  thought  of  it.  What  a  miserable, 
selfish  old  fellow  he  had  been,  to  be  sure !  Oh  ! 
well,  it  wasn't  too  late  to  begin  to  be  generous. 
People  would  not  have  it  to  say  that  James  Crawford 
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was  mean  with  his  roses,  after  to-day.  Yes,  he 
would  take  Jane  some  of  his  best  roses.  No,  he 
wouldn't :  she  might  refuse  them,  and  that  would 
spoil  everything.  He  must  not  approach  her  too 
suddenly.  Why  not  take  them  to  Mrs.  Cox,  just  to 
pave  the  way,  as  it  were,  to  Jane's  regard  ?  And 
James  rose  to  his  feet  and  paced  his  garden  with 
pardonable  pride,  for  it  was  indeed  the  pride  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood  ;  no  one  else  could  produce 
such  fine  blooms  as  he.  Didn't  he  gain  first  prizes 
every  year  ?  Taking  out  his  knife  he  cut  a  large 
number  of  the  best :  cream,  and  white,  and  pink, 
and  dark  red ;  how  lovely  they  were !  Jane 
surely  could  not  resist  their  silent  appeal ;  they 
would  speak  eloquently  of  the  giver,  more  to  the 
purpose  than  he  himself  was  capable  of  doing. 
He  tied  them  together  with  string  and,  donning  his 
hat  and  coat,  sallied  forth. 

Presently  he  found  himself  opposite  Miss  Crewes' 
dressmaking  establishment.  It  was  only  a  small 
shop  with  a  door  opening  into  a  parlour  behind. 
The  middle  door  being  open,  James  or  any  other 
passer-by  could  get  a  full  view  of  the  room.  But 
it  was  a  quiet  part  of  the  day,  and  Jane  had  not 
anticipated  visitors.  She  was  not  cutting  out  as 
was  usual,  and  her  sewing-machine  stood  idle,  though 
it  had  been  going  fast  all  the  morning.  But  Jane, 
too,  was  having  her  "  spell,"  and  it  consisted  in 
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sitting  in  front  of  the  fire  with  May  Green  on  her 
lap.  The  two  seemed  to  be  enjoying  each  other's 
company  very  much,  and  the  man  stood  and  watched 
the  scene  with  intense  interest.  The  child's  arms 
were  clasped  round  Miss  Crewes'  neck,  and  her  clear, 
childish  treble  was  distinctly  audible  to  Mr.  Crawford. 
"  And  have  you  got  a  little  girl  of  your  own, 
Jane  ?  "  May  was  asking. 
"  No,  dear." 

"  But  why  haven't  you  ?  "  persisted  her  questioner. 
It  was  not  too  easy  a  question  to  answer  ;  May's 
questions  were  not,  as  a  rule.  Jane  evidently  saw 
the  comical  side  of  the  situation,  and  laughed. 
Such  a  merry,  rippling  laugh  of  amusement  it  was, 
it  made  Crawford's  pulses  beat  faster.  He  liked 
that  laugh  well — it  had  genuine  music  in  it. 

"  Suppose  I  have  you  for  my  little  girl,  would 
that  do  ?  "  Jane  asked  when  her  merriment  had 
subsided.  The  suggestion  entirely  met  May's  ap- 
proval, judging  by  the  hugs  and  kisses  that  super- 
vened. 

James  Crawford  began  to  feel  himself  in  the  awk- 
ward position  of  an  eavesdropper.  Perhaps  he 
feared  he  would  "  not  hear  good  of  himself  "  if  he 
waited  longer  on  the  threshold,  so,  with  a  masculine 
clearing  of  his  throat  to  indicate  his  presence,  he 
stepped  inside,  keeping  the  roses  well  in  evidence 
by  way  of  an  apology  for  his  presence. 
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The  effect  on  Miss  Crewes  was  instantaneous. 
She  put  the  little  girl  hastily  down  and  came  forward, 
wearing  quite  a  different  expression  from  that  of  a 
few  moments  before. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Crewes !  Would  you 
mind  giving  these  to  Mrs.  Cox  with  my  kind 
regards  ?  "    And  he  handed  Jane  the  flowers. 

"  Very  well,"  Jane  answered  coldly  as  she  took 
them.  Had  this  man  been  prying  on  her  again  ? 
she  wondered.  Had  he  even  seen  her  making  a  fool 
of  herself  over  that  child  ?  She  felt  quite  guilty 
at  the  thought. 

"  Aren't  they  beautiful  ?  "  Mr.  Crawford  remarked. 

"  Yes,  they  are,"  Jane  admitted  somewhat  grudg- 
ingly. "  It's  a  pity  you  cut  the  stalks  so  short, 
though.  But  men  never  understand  these  sort  of 
things."  It  was  certainly  most  Ungracious  of 
Jane,  and  poor  Crawford  felt  like  a  criminal  caught 
in  the  act. 

"  Are  they  too  short  ?  "  He  put  the  query  almost 
timidly,  yet  was  glad  even  of  the  privilege  of  an 
argument  with  Miss  Crewes. 

"  Of  course  !  Flowers  look  nothing  when  the 
stems  are  only  a  few  inches  long.  However,  it  is 
no  business  of  mine,"  she  added. 

"  I  never  trouble  whether  the  stalks  are  long  or 
short,"  James  replied.  "  I  am  so  taken  up  generally 
with   the   blooms   themselves.    You  see,  for  Show 
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purposes  we  cut  them  just  that  length  :  each  rose  is 
placed  in  a  specimen  glass  by  itself.  Mine  always 
take  prizes  at  the  Shows."  He  could  not  resist 
giving  this  piece  of  information. 

"  Yes,  the  roses  are  all  right/'  Jane  admitted,  still 
grudgingly. 

"  It  takes  a  lot  of  care  and  trouble  to  bring  them 
to  that  perfection,"  James  went  on,  anxious  to 
follow  up  the  trifling  advantage  he  had  gained. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  be  taking  the  whole  credit  for 
them,  Mr.  Crawford.  You  didn't  produce  the  roses, 
did  you  ?  Nor  paint  them,  nor  give  them  their 
scent,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well — no,"  replied  the  man  ruefully,  as  if  he 
felt  himself  to  blame  for  not  having  done  so.  "  But 
for  all  that,"  he  said,  gathering  courage  as  he  went 
on,  "  if  I  hadn't  done  my  part,  the  roses  would  not 
be  there." 

"  Just  like  the  men,"  retorted  Jane  ;  "  always 
giving  themselves  the  credit  for  everything  that  goes 
right,  and  blaming  the  women  for  everything  that 
goes  wrong." 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  May's  voice  should 
have  broken  in  on  the  argument  at  this  crisis.  At 
sight  of  Mr.  Crawford,  that  small  person  had  backed 
away  to  the  farthest  wall,  where  she  had  been 
standing  regarding  the  scene,  with  her  thumb  in 
her  mouth  and  her  eyes  pretending   to  be  down- 
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cast.  But  her  shyness  having  by  degrees  vanished, 
her  desire  to  "  touch,  taste,  and  handle  "  the  flowers 
had  drawn  her  irresistibly  forward.  She  had  gradu- 
ally edged  her  way  close  to  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
now  looking  up  into  his  face  she  murmured  some- 
thing about  the  "  pretty  flowers."  To  her  great 
delight  James  gave  the  child  a  rose,  which  she 
carried  round  in  triumph,  smelling  it  and  manifesting 
such  appreciation  of  its  fragrance  as  warmed  Mr. 
Crawford's  heart  towards  her. 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  up  here  with  Miss 
Crewes  ?  "  he  asked  her  with  a  smile. 

May  regarded  him  intently.  Then  she  said 
slowly,  and  with  that  air  of  definiteness  peculiar 
to  four-year-old  maidens  :  "  Her's  not  Miss  Crewes, 
her's  Jane.  Her's  my  Jane,  and  I  love  her  lots. 
Do  you  ?  "  And  May's  big,  serious  eyes  searched 
the  man's  face  as  she  put  the  question. 

Jane  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  answer.  She 
suddenly  disappeared  into  the  back  parlour,  whence 
she  emerged  presently  with  a  pile  of  work,  looking 
very  disdainful  indeed,  all  the  more  so  that  she 
detected  a  twitching  about  the  corners  of  James 
Crawford's  mouth.  The  latter,  deeming  it  advis- 
able to  turn  the  conversation  into  less  personal 
channels,  asked  May  who  bought  her  shoes. 

Quite  pleased  to  be  the  centre  of  so  much  atten- 
tion, the  little  girl  promptly  seated  herself  on  the 
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floor,  undid  the  strap  of  her  shoe  and,  taking  off 
the  shoe  itself,  held  it  up  for  inspection.  "  It's 
got  a  hole  in,"  she  said  proudly.  "  I  standed  on 
a  nail  and  it  hurt  me.  And,  look,  my  toe's  coming 
frou  my  sock."  Which  indeed  it  was;  the  fact 
was  only  too  evident. 

Jane  looked  disturbed.  '*  May,  put  3rour  shoe 
on  !  "  she  said.  "  That's  naughty  of  you  !  We'll 
have  to  get  you  some  new  socks  and  shoes,  won't 
we  ?  There,  don't  cry,  dear !  It's  all  right  ! 
Shall  I  put  it  on  for  you  ?  " 

For  poor  May's  lip  was  quivering,  and  she  looked 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  To  be  told  by  her  mother 
that  she  was  naughty  was  one  thing,  but  to  be 
told  it  by  Miss  Crewes  was  to  her  a  different  thing 
altogether,  a  tragedy  indeed.  And  how  could  it 
be  naughty  to  show  the  gentleman  her  shoe  when 
he  had  shown  such  an  interest  in  it  ?  But  a  kiss 
from  Jane  healed  the  wound,  and  May  was  soon 
restored  to  happiness. 

Next  morning,  to  her  astonishment,  Miss  Crewes 
received  a  parcel  addressed  to  herself,  which  she 
found  to  contain  two  nice  pairs  of  shoes  for  May, 
and  three  pairs  of  socks  to  match. 

"  How  he  guessed  her  size  exactly,  is  beyond  my 
comprehension,"  Jane  said  to  Mrs.  Cox,  as  she 
showed  them  to  her.  "  What  can  he  know  about 
children  ?  " 
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"  He  knows  a  sight  more'n  you  give  him  credit 
for,  Jane  Crewes."  And  as  Mrs.  Cox  arranged  the 
roses  in  vases,  having  put  aside  half  of  them  for 
Mrs.  MacNeil,  she  laughed  softly  to  herself. 

"  My  !  how  blind  some  folk  is,  to  be  sure  !  The 
fun  of  it  is,  these  roses  ain't  never  meant  for  Sarah 
Cox  at  all,  but  for  Jane  Crewes.  Ah,  well !  Time 
ull  tell,  time  ull  tell.  We'll  see  what  we  shall  see  ! 
But  it's  the  fun  of  the  world  to  be  alive,  as  I  say, 
and  there's  alius  somethin'  to  smile  at,  if  folks  only 
uses  their  eyes." 

James  Crawford  smiled  to  himself  that  evening- 
over  his  pipe.  Evidently  he,  too,  thought  life  had 
its  funny  side.  "  She  has  never  anything  but  a 
hard  word  to  give  me  :  I  wonder  why  that  is  ?  Yet 
she  crooned  over  that  little  one  as  lovingly  as  any 
mother  could  over  her  own  children.  Wonder  why 
she  tries  to  show  me  her  worst  side  !  Now,  I  must 
remember,  the  next  time  I  cut  roses  for  Mrs.  Cox, 
to  leave  long  stalks,  extra  long  stalks." 


CHAPTE R      X . 

LOVE  IX  ti: 

fT  was  a  pathetic-looking  figure  that  Dora  Patrick 

A     presented  as  she  clung  to  her  husband  while 

bidding  him  farewell  at  Spencer  Street  Railway 

Station.      She  looked  more  like  a  child  than  the  wife 

of  a  week. 

"  I  have  a  dreadful  feeling  of  unrest,  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil,"  she  whispered  to  Robert,  as  she 
clutched  his  arm  and  gazed  wistfully  into  his  eyes. 
The  young  couple  were  being  jostled  on  all  sides ; 
people  were  rushing  hither  and  thither,  each  intent 
on  Ms  and  her  own  affairs.  As  he  intended  to 
return  so  soon,  Robert  had  only  packed  up  enough 
"  things "  for  the  voyage,  depositing  his  papers 
and  luggage  in  a  warehouse.  He  was  thus  able  to 
give  undivided  attention  to  his  distracted  wife. 

"  Suppose  anything  were  to  happen  to  you,  and 
we  were  never  to  see  each  other  again?"  Dora  re- 
sumed ;   then  her  voice  broke,  her  lip  quivered,  and 
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she  turned  her  face  away  that  her  husband  might 
not  see  the  tears. 

Robert  was  more  than  distressed.  "  My  darling," 
he  said,  "  you  must  not  think  such  things  for  a 
moment.  What  could  happen  ?  In  seven  weeks 
from  now  I  shall  be  in  my  home,  and  a  few  hours' 
talk  with  father  will  make  everything  right.  Surely, 
I  need  not  repeat  my  vow  before  Heaven  that  I 
shall  not  lose  an  hour  in  cabling  to  you.  And  by 
the  following  boat  I  shall  return  to  you,  my  wife. 
I  would  not  allow  you  to  take  the  voyage  alone, 
you  are  too  precious  to  me  for  that.  In  two  days 
you  shall  hear  from  me  from  Adelaide,  and  a  week 
later  from  Fremantle.  You  have  been  so  brave, 
Dora.  Just  keep  up  your  spirits  a  little  longer  and 
all  will  be  well." 

And  he  strove  to  comfort  her,  picturing  to  her  his 
beautiful  home,  and  how  she  would  queen  it  there, 
and  how  his  father  would  take  her  into  his  heart 
of  hearts  and  receive  her  as  a  loved  daughter. 
Such  a  roseate  future  he  painted,  that  the  girl's 
drooping  spirits  revived,  and  she  was  able  a  few 
minutes  later  to  smile  her  farewell  as  the  line  of 
carriages  steamed  out  of  the  station. 

Two  days  later,  Dora  received  a  long,  loving  letter 
from  her  husband,  dated  from  Adelaide  ;  such  a 
precious  thing  it  was  to  Dora,  she  slept  with  it  in 
her  bosom  that  night,  as  a  precaution.     But,  she 
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had  promised  Robert  to  destroy  it,  and  she  must 
keep  her  word,  though  at  such  sore  cost.  She  put 
the  letter  in  the  fire  next  day,  though  the  act  seemed 
to  tear  at  her  very  heartstrings. 

Then  she  began  to  look  for  the  next  letter,  due 
from  West  Australia.  But,  to  her  unspeakable 
dismay,  when  she  called  at  the  P.O.  after  the  West 
Australian  mail  had  arrived,  there  was  no  letter 
for  her.  She  timidly  asked  the  official  was  he  sure, 
and  would  he  mind  looking  again  ?  And  he, 
touched  by  the  pitiful  distress  on  Dora's  lovely  face, 
did  look  again,  knowing  how  useless  it  was,  and 
wished  fervently  that  he  could  manufacture  a 
letter  for  her  on  the  spot.  But  it  was  too  true,  there 
was  no  letter,  and  Dora  returned  to  her  aunt's 
home  to  wait  as  best  she  could  for  the  next  mail. 

But  when  the  next  and  the  next  mail  arrived, 
and  still  no  letter,  who  can  describe  the  young 
wife's  agony  of  mind  ?  Robert  must  be  ill,  or  have 
fallen  overboard.  He  would  not  break  his  promise. 
And  for  the  first  time  the  utter  helplessness  of  her 
position  swept  Dora's  mind  and  soul.  She  could 
not  turn  to  a  living  being  for  counsel  or  even 
sympathy,  no  matter  what  storms  might  sweep  over 
her.  She  must  bear  any  tragedy  that  might  befall 
her — alone  !  Such  was  her  ignorance  of  the  business 
world  that  she  knew  nothing  of  means  of  communica- 
tion by  way  of  telegram,  and  was  ignorant  of  all 
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that  concerned  shipping  news  and  inquiries.  She 
did  not  even  know  Robert's  address  ;  it  was  some- 
where in  Ireland,  that  was  all  she  had  cared  about. 
She  had  left  such  details  for  Robert  to  look  after, 
and  he,  in  his  entire  confidence  that  all  would  go 
well,  had  not  troubled  to  enlighten  her.  Her  very 
childlikeness  and  confiding  trust  in  him  had  been 
delightful  to  him.  She  was  so  unlike  other  girls,  who 
seemed  to  know  so  much  and  were  so  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  that  this  very  fact  in  his  eyes  con- 
stituted an  additional  charm.  He  was  going  to  shield 
her  for  the  rest  of  her  life  from  every  wind  that  might 
blow.  What  need  to  trouble  her  with  worrying  details? 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  a  wave  of  doubt  regarding 
her  husband's  honour  swept  across  Dora's  mind — 
just  for  a  moment.  It  was  too  horrible  to  contem- 
plate ;  that  idea  would  drive  her  to  madness,  and 
she  put  it  away  once  for  all.  Whatever  happened, 
no  matter  how  long  the  silence,  Robert  was  true 
and  loved  her  truly,  and  she  was  his  wife.  She 
knew  it,  though  she  must  keep  the  fact  secret,  nor 
seek  to  make  it  known  until  he  should  have  sent  her 
word.  But  from  that  hour  existence  became  a  sort 
of  nightmare  to  the  poor  child.  Fear,  and  doubt, 
and  dread,  alternating  with  gleams  of  hope,  were 
her  daily  meat  and  drink.  Every  morning  her  first 
thought  was  :  "I  shall  get  a  letter  to-day,"  and  her 
last  hope  each  night  was,  "  It  will  come  to-morrow." 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  tearing  and 
wearing  to  the  nerves  and  brain  than  long-continued 
suspense,  the  "  hope  deferred  that  maketh  the 
heart  sick."  To  wait  day  by  day  and  week  by 
week  for  the  letter  that  never  comes,  is  a  bitter 
experience  indeed.  Dora  felt  as  one  might  who 
had  been  left  behind  on  a  desert  island,  who  watches 
the  ship  disappear  over  the  ocean  and  pass  beyond 
the  horizon. 

Matters  concerning  her  father's  will  having  been 
settled  by  this  time,  there  was  no  reason  why  Dora 
should  remain  longer  in  the  city,  and  she  therefore 
returned  to  the  little  home  that  was  hers,  and  to 
the  friends  of  her  girlhood.  She  was  more  than 
glad  to  see  the  familiar,  kind  faces  again,  and  her 
return  to  the  township  created  quite  a  stir.  Her 
father's  tragic  death  had  awakened  the  compassion 
of  young  and  old,  and  Dora  received  a  warm  welcome. 

Jane  Crewes  and  Mrs.  Cox  had  helped  Hugh 
MacNeil  to  get  the  cottage  in  order,  and  when  Dora 
arrived  after  her  long  journey,  a  bright  fire  awaited 
her,  and  a  dainty  supper  was  set  out.  Hugh  himself 
had  driven  her  from  the  station,  but  she  had  seemed 
so  sad  and  weary  that  the  drive  had  been  rather 
a  silent  one.  Hugh  respected  her  recent  loss  too 
much  to  seek  to  intrude  on  her  thoughts,  but  in 
his  heart  was  a  secret  gladness  he  had  never  known 
before.     He  had  got  his  Dora  back  again  ;   perhaps 
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in  her  loneliness  and  sadness  he  would  be  able  to 
come  nearer  to  her  than  ever  before,  he  told  himself. 

Next  day  Dora  called  on  Mrs.  MacNeil,  and  though 
the  girl  was  more  gentle  and  more  loving  than  of 
old,  mother  and  son  noticed  that,  apart  from  her 
natural  grieving  for  her  father,  some  mysterious 
change  had  passed  over  her.  She  seemed  to  live 
in  a  world  far  removed  from  her  surroundings,  and 
to  recall  herself  by  an  effort  to  what  was  going 
on  around.  Hugh  looked  troubled,  but  said  nothing, 
and  Mrs.  MacNeil  did  not  put  her  thoughts  into 
words.  The  former,  however,  called  on  Dora  next 
day  to  see  if  he  could  solve  this  mysterious  some- 
thing. He  found  her  alone,  the  neighbour  who  was 
staying  with  her  having  gone' out.  Dora  appeared 
to  be  sewing,  but  Hugh  discovered  that  she  was 
crying.  She  looked  such  a  child  in  her  black  frock, 
that  the  sight  of  her  lovely  eyes  brimming  with  tears, 
and  her  curved  lips  quivering  with  grief,  made  Hugh 
forget  everything  but  the  longing  to  comfort  her. 

"  Dora,"  he  said,  and  his  strong  frame  trembled, 
"  what  is  the  matter  ?  Don't  fret,  dear ;  I  can't 
bear  to  see  you  grieving.  You  remember  that  day 
when  we  were  children  and  cried  together  ?  " 

Hugh  had  suddenly  found  a  flow  of  language  :  he 
was  being  carried  away  on  the  flood-tide  of  his 
own  passion.  He  had  come  close  to  Dora  and  put 
Jris    arm  around  her,  as  though  to  ward'  off  anv 
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sorrow  that  might  touch  her.  A\nd  she  suffered  his 
touch — in  truth,  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  it ;  she 
was  sobbing  unrestrainedly  now  ;  the  sight  of  her 
old  friend  and  playmate,  of  whom  she  was  really 
fond,  had  been  the  last  straw.  All  her  self-control 
had  deserted  her. 

How  could  Hugh  guess  that  her  thoughts  were 
miles  away  from  where  she  stood,  and  that  she 
only  listened  to  his  words  as  one  in  a  waking  dream  ? 
And  so  his  impassioned  language  continued,  as  he 
recalled  the  years  that  he  and  she  had  spent  to- 
gether, and  how  he  had  always  loved  her.  His  face 
was  close  to  hers  now,  and  she  could  feel  his  hot 
breath  on  her  cheek. 

"  You  said  that  day  that  when  you  were  a  woman 
you  would  marry  me.  You  are  almost  a  woman 
now,  Dora  ;  let  me  be  your  comforter  and  protector. 
Darling,  be  my  wife  now  !  " 

His  wife !  It  seemed  as  if  the  word  "  wife  "  had 
pierced  the  fog  beclouding  her  tired  heart  and 
brain.  She  started  as  though  Hugh  had  struck  her. 
She  sprang  away  from  his  encircling  arm,  and  into 
her  dark  blue  eyes  there  shone  a  light  such  as  made 
the  young  man  recoil.  She  put  out  her  hand  as 
though  to  ward  him  off. 

"  Your  wife  ?  That  can  never  be  !  Oh,  Hugh, 
don't  ever  say  such  words  to  me  again  !  I  can 
never  be  your  wife  !  "    And  the  poor  child,  as  if 
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beside  herself,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
wailed  rather  than  wept. 

"  Hugh,"  she  moaned,  "  I  am  so  desperately 
lonely  and  troubled.  And  I  wanted  you  more  than 
ever  for  my  brother  and  friend.  But  you  have 
spoilt  everything  by  saying  such  things  to  me. 
Oh,  Hugh,  dear  Hugh,  be  my  friend  still,  won't 
you  ?  Promise  me  never  again  to  ask  me  to  be 
your  wife  !     But  don't  desert  me  !     I  want  you  so." 

How  could  Hugh  convey  to  Dora  the  fact  that 
his  own  heart  was  breaking  ?  And  what  could  he  do 
other  than  promise  what  she  asked,  though  his  very 
soul  seemed  dead  within  him  ? 

He  answered  very  gently,  telling  her  he  would 
always  be  her  friend  in  all  circumstances. 

"  You  are  very  good,  Hugh,"  she  whispered, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  caressingly  and 
looking  up  at  him  through  her  tears.  "  You  were 
never  so  dear  to  me  as  you  are  now,  and  your  coming 
has  done  me  good.  No,  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  for  me,  except  to  think  kindly  of  me,  and  be 
what  you  have  alwa3>rs  been,  such  a  big,  kind  brother. 
I  would  not  pain  you  for  all  the  world,  but — but 
— I  cannot  explain,  but  some  day  you  will  know." 
And  then  her  voice  broke,  and  Hugh,  unable  to 
bear  the  strain  any  longer,  took  the  hand  she  held 
out  to  him,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  left  her. 


CHAPTER    XL 

LOVE    SEEKING    NOT    ITS    OWN. 

TJUGH  MACNEIL  did  not  go  straight  home  after 
-*■  -*-  his  interview  with  Dora.  There  was  too 
sore  a  battle  raging  within  him  ;  instead, 
he  took  his  way  to  where  a  path  led  steeply  up 
the  mountain  side.  It  was  an  almost  impossible 
climb,  and  few  men  were  capable  of  it,  but  Hugh 
was  as  sure-footed  as  a  mountain-goat.  The  know- 
ledge that  a  false  step  might  be  fatal  had  been 
incentive  enough  to  his  daring  nature  in  the  days 
of  his  boyhood  to  lead  him  there.  To-day  the 
recollection  of  that  dangerous  spot  came  to  him 
as  an  inspiration,  for  he  felt  that,  if  he  did  not 
attempt  something  difficult  physically,  his  brain 
would  give  way  under  its  pressure  of  pain. 

He  strode  along  the  bush  road,  seeing  only  Dora's 
troubled  eyes,  hearing  only  her  pleading  words, 
till  he  reached  a  track  scarcely  visible  among 
the  rough  stones.     Then  he  began  to  climb  up,  and 
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up,  until,  spent  and  exhausted,  he  gained  the  summit. 
It  was  a  bare  and  rocky  expanse  on  which  he  stood, 
and  gave  a  glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
But  Hugh  cared  nothing  just  then  for  the  wild  beauty 
that  surrounded  him,  though  generally  he  had  a 
quick  appreciation  of  Nature's  charms.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  feverish  longing  to  get  away  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  to  be  alone  with  his  despair. 

For  it  was  black  despair  that  held  him.  He  had 
hoped  against  hope  through  the  years,  and  now  ! 
All  was  over,  his  day-dreams  shattered,  his  faith 
rudely  torn,  his  future  a  blank  !  He  seemed  to 
have  grown  old  in  an  hour  !  His  spirit  cried  out 
in  fierce  rebellion  against  God.  Did  God  care  ? 
No  !  He  did  not ;  He  did  not  answer  prayer ; 
were  not  the  heavens  as  brass  ?  God  was  not  a 
kind  and  loving  Father,  but  a  Supreme  Being 
Who  dwelt  enthroned  afar  off,  too  far  off  to  hear 
the  agonised  cry  of  poor,  weak  mortals. 

Why,  Hugh  asked  himself  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  spirit,  should  he  be  called  upon  to  suffer  so 
much  ?  Why  had  this  love  for  Dora  entwined 
itself  about  his  heartstrings  when  the  girl  could  not 
return  his  affection  ?  Could  not  ?  It  was  not  her 
fault.  Had  she  not  just  told  him  that  he  was 
never  so  dear  to  her  as  now,  while  she  was  sending 
him  from  her  ?  There  was  no  indifference  on  her 
part.     Her  sorrow  was  all  too  vivid  and  keen.     The 
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in  the  thought  that 
he  must  watch  Dora  suffer,  and  look  on  1. 
while  he  could  almost  I  I  to  jave  her  from 

row. 

The  young  fellow  flung  himself  on  a  mound  of 
earth  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hand  ,    He 

• 
i  nger 

held  an  t,  that  he  i  uld  laugh  «>r  be 

glad  again.     For  a  long  while  he  sat  m<  I 
plunged    in1  it.     All  there 

flashed  on  the  young  man's  memory  the  familiar 
words  of  Thomas  Curly!-.     II  them  so 

often  that  he  knew  them  almost  by  heart. 

'•  I   aski  d   ;..  '  What  art  thou  aft 

Wherefore,  like  a  coward,  dost  th  pip 

and  whimper,  and  go  cowering  and  trembling  ? 
.  .  .  .  Hast  thou  not  a  heart  ;  canst  thou  not 
suffer  whatsoever  it  be  ;  and,  as  a  Child  of  Freedom, 
though  outcast,  trample  Tophet  its<  If  under  thy 
feet,  while  it  consumes  thee  ?  Let  it  come,  then  ; 
I  will  meet  it  and  defy  it.'  And  as  I  so  thought, 
there  rushed  like  a  stream  of  fire  over  my  whole 
soul ;  and  I  shook  base  Fear  away  from  me  forever. 
I  was  strong,  of  unknown  strength  ;  a  spirit,  almost 
a  god.  Ever  from  that  time,  the  temper  of  my 
misery  was  changed  :  not  Fear  or  whining  Sorrow 
it,  but  Indignation  and  grim  fire-eyed  Defiance." 
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Like  the  upspringing  of  a  fresh  southerly  breeze 
on  a  sultry  day  the  words  came  to  Hugh.  In  his 
heated  imagination  he  could  fancy  the  stern,  rugged 
old  Scottish  philosopher  standing  beside  him  in  that 
dreary  spot,  thundering  the  words  at  him,  hurling 
them  savagely  at  him.  And  again  Hugh  recalled 
yet  other  words  by  the  same  speaker. 

"  Yes,  to  me  also  was  given,  if  not  Victory,  yet 
the   consciousness   of    Battle,    and   the   resolve   to 
persevere  therein  while  life  or  faculty  is   left.      To 
me  also,  in  the  enchanted  forests,  demon-peopled, 
doleful  of  sight  and  of  sound,  it  was  given,  after 
weariest  wanderings,  to  work  out  my  way  into  the 
higher  sunlit  slopes — of  that  Mountain  which  has 
no  summit,  or  whose  summit  is  in  Heaven  only !  .  .  . 
"  I  paused  in  my  wild  wanderings  ;    and  sat  me 
down  to  wait,  and  consider  ;  for  it  was  as  if  the  hour 
of  change  drew  nigh.     I  seemed  to  surrender,  to 
renounce  utterly,  and  say  :  '  Fly,  then,  false  shadows 
of  Hope  ;    I  will  chase  you  no  more,  I  will  believe 
you  no  more.     And  ye,  too,  haggard  spectres  of 
Fear,  I  care  not  for  you  ;    ye,  too,  are  all  shadows 
and  a  lie.     Let  me  rest  here  :    for  I  am  way- weary 
and  life-weary,    I    will    rest   here,   were   it   but   to 
die  :   to  die  or  to  live  is  alike  to  me  ;   alike  insignifi- 
cant.'    And  again  :    '  Here,  then,  as  I  lay  in  that 
Centre    of    Indifference,    cast,    doubtless    by 
benignant    upper   influence,   into    a   healing   sleep, 
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the  heavy  dreams   rolled   gradually  away,  and   1 

awoke  to  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth.     The 
first   preliminary  moral  Act,  Annihilation  <>i 
had  been  happily  accomplished  ;    and  my  mind's 
eyes  were  now  unsealed,  and  its  hands  ungyvi 

The  tonic  had  had  its  effect.  Carlyle,  though 
dead,  was  yet  speaking,  and  as  Hugh  listened. 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  set  in.  He  began  to  chide 
himself  for  what  he  called  his  cowardice,  and  as 
he  recalled  his  mother's  daily  life,  and  how  in  all 
her  constant  weariness  and  pain  she  remained 
bright,  and  unselfish,  and  patient,  and  trustful, 
a  wave  of  self-abasement  swept  the  young  man's 
soul. 

"  Carlyle  is  right,"  he  said.  "  Suppose  I  have  to 
do  without  Dora,  I  am  not  the  first  whose  heart's 
desire  has  been  thwarted.  Why  should  I,  because 
of  my  own  misery,  make  those  about  me  miserable  ? 
What  a  cad  I  should  be  !  " 

And  as  to  his  well-stored  mind  there  rose  name  after 
name  of  the  world's  heroes  who  had  endured  hard- 
ness in  one  form  or  other,  Hugh  MacXeil  gathered 
himself  together,  in  more  senses  than  one,  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  returned  home. 

As  Hugh  entered  the  room,  his  mother  looked 
up  expectantly.  One  glance  at  her  son's  face  con- 
firmed her  worst  apprehensions.  He  looked  ill, 
and  seemed  to  have  suddenly  grown  old. 
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"  Is  anything  wrong,  dear  ?  "  she  asked  gently. 

"  Everything  is  wrong,  mother.  It's  all  over 
between  Dora  and  me."  And  he  rapidly  outlined 
what  had  taken  place  that  day.  His  mother  listened, 
and  though  she  did  not  say  very  much,  Hugh  knew 
that  she  fully  understood  and  sympathised.  It  was 
not  her  way  to  allow  him  too  much  self-pity.  In 
his  childish  and  boyish  troubles,  she  had,  even 
whilst  binding  up  his  wounds  and  bruises,  instilled 
into  his  mind  that  he  must  not  cry,  but  be  a  man 
and  bear  the  pain  manfully. 

It  had  been  one  of  Mrs.  MacNeil's  rare  "  good 
days,"  as  she  called  them,  and  when  this  was  so, 
she  always  prepared  the  evening  meal  herself ;  she 
liked  to  do  so.  Hugh  had  no  desire  for  food  this 
evening,  but  his  mother  coaxed  him  so  earnestly 
to  eat,  that  to  please  her  he  tried  to,  though  food 
seemed  to  choke  him.  His  mother  endeavoured 
to  draw  his  thoughts  away  from  himself,  and  she 
succeeded  partially  for  a  time  ;  but  she  saw  that 
he  was  physically  as  well  as  mentally  worn  out  by 
what  he  had  gone  through.  The  strong  man  had 
become  weak  as  a  child,  he  was  pale  and  trembling 

"  Poor  little  Dora,"  Mrs.  MacNeil  said,  "  you  and 
I  will  have  to  be  very  patient,  and  loving,  and  gentle 
with  her,  won't  we  ?  For  she  has  some  trouble  that 
she  cannot  tell  even  to  us.  But,  Hugh,  remember 
this,  no  matter  how  black  things  may  look,  God  is 
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behind    the  .    and    though    k  hope    deferred 

maketh  the  heart    ick/  yet  when  the  desire  cometh 
it  is  a  tree  of  life." 

"It  is  not  hoj  rred,  it  i^  hope  destroyed," 

Hugh    answered    gloomily,    and    his    lip    quivered. 
"  She  is  lost  to  me  !<>r  ever." 

;  for  ever,  my  son,"  she  corrected.  "In 
the  light  of  God's  Eternity,  our  '  forevers  '  become 
infinitesimal." 

'"  I  have  lost  faith,  mother,"  Hugh  said. 

"  Just  for  the  time,  my  son,"  she  answered, 
placing  her  arm  round  him  affectionately  as  she 
spoke.  "  You  are  tired  out.  Now  go  to  bed  and 
try  to  forget.  Try  to  sleep,  remembering  that 
God  is  awake  and  caring  for  you,  and  that  though 
His  ways  are  often  mysterious,  all  will  be  well  yet, 
and  we  shall  yet  praise  Him." 

Hugh  rose  obediently.  "  I  think  I  will  take 
your  advice,  mother;  I  am  tired."  And  he  bade 
her  good-night. 

Half  an  hour  later  Hugh  lay  in  bed,  knowing  that 
sleep  had  departed  from  him  ;  the  prospect  of  the 
long  night  seemed  intolerable.  The  more  he 
rehearsed  the  day's  events  the  worse  they  appeared. 
He  wondered  how  much  more  agony  of  mind  he 
was  capable  of  enduring.  Presently,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  heard  his  mother  moving  slowly  and 
painfully  along  the  passage,  coming  towards  him. 
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He  waited,  thinking  it  must  be  his  fancy,  for  his 
mother  had  not  left  her  room  after  dark  for  years  ; 
the  last  time,  he  remembered,  being  when  as  a  lad 
of  fourteen  he  had  fever.  She  had  come  to  his  room 
that  night  and  had  soothed  him  to  sleep,  her  cool 
hand  on  his  fevered  brow  seeming  to  check  the 
ravages  of  the  disease,  for  from  the  sleep  he  had 
fallen  into  he  had  awakened  to  find  the  crisis  past. 

But  it  was  no  fancy.  His  mother's  voice  was 
asking  gently,  "  Are  you  in  bed,  dear  ?  May  I 
come  in  ?  " 

"  Come  in,  mother.  What  in  the  world  are  you 
doing  out  of  your  bed  ?  " 

Hugh  had  not  troubled  to  draw  down  the  blind, 
and  the  moonlight  flooded  the  room.  His  mother 
made  no  answer  to  his  question,  but  came  towards 
the  bed,  moving  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  helping 
herself  along  with  her  hands  by  leaning  them  heavily 
against  the  wall  or  the  furniture.  Hugh  started 
up  in  alarm  and,  stretching  out  his  strong  arms, 
drew  her  towards  him.  She  seated  herself  on  the 
bedside,  and  putting  her  arm  about  her  son's  neck, 
laid  her  face  against  his  shoulder. 

"  Mother,  you  are  crying !  "  he  exclaimed. 
t;  What  is  the  matter?  " 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  sec  you  suffering  so,  my  son. 
I  know  how  bitter  it  is  for  you.  Would  to  God 
I  might  bear  the  pain  instead  of  you !  "  she  said- 
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And   all   the   while   her   tears   were   raining  d 
and  her  voice  was  choking  with  mall 

hand   was   stroking   her   boy's    fevered   brow,   a 

had  done  on  that  night  Ion  -  re. 

"  Yo  i  an      >  big     ind  strong,  and  brave,  Hugh," 
she  continued;  "but  you  are  just  my  sick  laddie 

I       -:';.:.     Ih.it  is  why  I  had  me   to  you 

try  to  comfort  you  ;  1  want-  d  to  tuck  you  up  once 
more  just  a^  I  used  to  do  when  you  were  a  little 
child." 

It  was  too  much  for  Hugh.  The  abandonment 
of  his  mother's  love  and  sympathy  unnerved  him  ; 
he  felt  a  lump  rise  in  his  throat,  and  to  his  surprise 
found  himself  actually  crying.  Deep  sobs  shook  the 
strong  young  fellow,  who  did  not  know  what  fear 
meant,  but  who  actually  found  delight  in  facing 
dangers  by  flood  and  lire,  and  who  could  stand  any 
amount  of  hardship  without  flinching,  who  had 
ral  times  saved  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  Nor 
did  his  mother  attempt  to  stop  the  heart-breaking 
sobs,  though  each  one  smote  her  a  cruel  blow.  They 
would,  she  knew,  bring  relief  to  the  sufferer;  they 
were  better  and  more  healing  than  dry-eyed,  silent 
grief.  So  she  went  on  in  her  ministry  of  mother- 
love,  soothing  and  caressing  Hugh  as  if  he  were  a 
child.  Finally,  when  he  grew  quiet,  she  tucked  him 
in;  then,  with  a  good-night  kiss,  stole  gently  from 
the  room. 
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She  had  firmly  refused  to  allow  Hugh  to  help 
her  back  to  bed,  and  as  the  young  man  listened 
to  her  slow  and  painful  movements,  supporting 
herself  as  best  she  could,  he  longed  to  rush  to  her 
and  carry  her  in  his  strong  arms  to  her  room.  Only 
respect  for  her  expressed  desire  restrained  him,  for 
she  had  wanted  to  "  tuck  him  up  "  just  this  once, 
to  show  her  sympathy  in  his  manhood's  sorrow  by 
pouring  out  her  love  over  him  as  if  he  were  a  little 
child.  Hugh  knew  well  at  what  a  cost  she  did 
this,  knew  that  the  supreme  effort  meant  for  her 
days  and  nights  of  extra  weariness  and  pain. 
Though  the  sobs  had  ceased,  his  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  not  for  his  own  grief  now,  but  of  love  and 
compassion  towards  his  mother.  His  own  burden 
had  grown  lighter.  The  man  lay  there  thinking  of 
many  things,  and  presently  fell  into  a  sound  and 
quiet  sleep,  from  which  the  morning  sunshine  awoke 
him,  when  he  sprang  up  as  a  giant  refreshed,  able 
and  ready  for  what  life  might  bring.  For  the 
second  time  in  Hugh  MacNeil's  life  his  mother's 
touch  had  dispelled  the  fever. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

LOST   IX   THE   MOUNTAINS. 

"  TTAVE   you   heard   the   talk   that's   goin'    the 

■*■  -*-  rounds  about  Mr.  Crawford  ?  "  Mrs.  Cox 
asked  of  Miss  Crewes. 

Jane  had  not  heard  it. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  other,  "  he  ain't  ezaclv 
wastin'  his  substance  on  righteous  livin',  but  he's 
doin'  somethin'  far  better — givin'  it  away." 

"  What  is  he  giving  away  ?  "  Jane  inquired 
indifferently.  "  There,  now !  Because  I  turned 
my  back,  the  toast  is  burnt."  Jane  removed  the 
blackened  bread  and  placed  another  slice  before 
the  fire  before  she  looked  round  for  the  answer  to 
her  question. 

"  Givin'  away  his  sustenance,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Cox,  "  or,  in  other  words,  his  earthly  persessions. 
They  say  he  told  the  Greens  to  send  to  him  every 
day  for  the  next  three  months  for  vegetables, 
because  Green  is  ill  and  can't  work  ;    then,  he  sent 
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two  bags  of  pertatoes  to  the  Horricks  fam'ly  as 
they're  so  desperate  hard  up.  An'  he's  been  givin' 
money  away  as  well,  and  so  folks  is  sayin'  as  how 
he  must  have  softenin'  of  the  brain." 

"  Softening  of  the  fiddlesticks  !  "  Jane  burst  out 
wrathfully.  "  What  business  is  it  of  anyone's 
if  the  man  chooses  to  be  generous  ?  Can't  a  man 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  money  ?  " 

Mrs.  Cox  nodded  approvingly.  She  quite  relished 
the  idea  of  Miss  Crewes  taking  up  sides  on  behalf 
of  James  Crawford ;  it  showed  she  was  coming 
round.  But  the  old  lady  was  much  too  wise  to 
draw  Jane's  attention  to  that  fact — just  yet. 

"  That's  what  I  say,  Jane.  I  ain't  much  of  a 
medical  man  meself,  an'  I  ain't  too  good  at  dianosin' 
folks'  ailments  :  but  I  should  say  as  the  disease 
Mr.  Crawford's  got,  ain't  so  much  softenin'  of  the 
brain  as  softenin'  of  the  heart.  An'  I  don't  wish 
to  be  unkind  neither,  but  I  hope  as  how  he'll  be 
ill  a  long  time  with  it." 

Jane  smiled,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  It  ain't  what  you  may  call  a  seerus  disease 
neither,"  continued  Mrs.  Cox,  crunching  her  toast 
with  much  satisfaction  apparently,  "  but  it's  a 
mighty  catchin'  one.  Oh  !  an'  he  sent  some  of  his 
best  grapes,  too,  to  that  poor  Mary  Harris,  what's 
got  the  variegated  veins  so  bad." 

This  was  too  much  for  Jane's  gravity.     "  Mrs, 
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Cox,"  she  cried,  when  her  merry  laugh  had  sub- 
sided, "  you  would  really  make  a  cat  laugh !  I 
suppose  you  mean  varicose  veins,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Them's  what  I  do  mean,  Jane,"  the  other 
replied  imperturbably.  "  I  knew  as  you'd  under- 
stand what  I  meant,  so  it's  near  enough.  Well, 
Mary's  been  havin'  a  terrible  time  of  anxiousty 
with  her  mother." 

"  Anxiety,"  Jane  corrected. 

Mrs.  Cox  beamed  good-humouredly.  "  You're 
right,  dearie.  What  a  good  thing  as  I've  got  you 
to  teach  me  the  right  words,  for,  as  I  say,  I'm  a 
rare  duffer  at  pronounciation  !  Well,  as  I  was  sayin', 
what  with  her  anxiousty,  and  her  variegated  veins, 
Mary's  been  havin'  a  awful  time,  and  that  there 
James  Crawford  has  been  as  good  as  good  to 
them." 

Jane  sighed,  but  attempted  no  further  lessons 
in  pronunciation. 

"I'm  feelin'  what  you  might  call  out  in  the  cold 
these  times,"  continued  Jane's  garrulous  friend. 
"  I  don't  get  no  flowers  now,  I  notice.  Some  one 
else  gets  'em  all."  And  the  speaker  glanced  mean- 
ingly at  some  flowers  on  the  sideboard. 

"  They  are  as  much  j^ours  as  mine,  Mrs.  Cox,'' 
Jane  replied,  following  the  glance.  "  You  know 
that.  Yesterday  I  told  him  that  it  was  a  pity 
to  waste  his  flowers  on  me,  and  that  he  would  be 
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wiser  if  he  took  them  to  the  hospital,  where  the 
people  would  have  time  to  appreciate  them." 

"  Well,  now,  dearie  me !  And  what  did  he 
say  ?  " 

"  Oh  ! — well,  mumsy,  he  said  the  flowers  were  not 
wasted  on  me,  that  he  liked  to  give  me  pleasure." 

"  What  else  ?  "  inquired  the  other,  as  Jane 
paused  abruptly. 

"  A  few  other  silly  speeches  of  the  same  sort." 

"  And  what  did  you  say,  honey  ?  " 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  "  Jane  paused  an  instant, 
perhaps  to  give  the  more  effect  to  her  words,  and 
then  added  deliberately,  "  I  said,  '  There's  no  fool 
like  an  old  fool.'  " 

Mrs.  Cox  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  her  cup  to 
her  mouth,  but  on  hearing  this  she  stopped  half- 
way, and  set  her  cup  down.  The  consternation 
on  her  round  face  was  so  visible,  that  Jane  went 
into  fits  of  laughter.  But  it  was  no  laughing  matter 
with  Mrs.  Cox. 

"  Jane  Crewes,"  she  said  reproachfully,  "  do 
you  mean  to  say  as  how  you  can  sit  there,  and  tell 
me  as  how  you  looked  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  face  and 
said  them  words  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  them  to  him,"  Jane  explained. 
"  I  said  them  to  myself." 

Mrs.  Cox  was  sufficiently  relieved  at  this  intelli- 
gence to  take  the  drink  of  tea  she  had  previously 
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intended  ;  possibly,  she  needed  it  to  restore  her 
nerves.  Then,  placing  the  cup  down  again,  she 
faced  Jane  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen.  "  Jane 
Crewes,"  she  remarked  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  you're 
incroachable,  and  one  o'  these  fine  days  you'll  be 
havin'  a  judgment,  as  sure's  sure." 

By  which  speech  Jane  knew  that  she  was  con- 
sidered incorrigible,  and  laughed  the  more  heartily. 

But  in  spite  of  that  person's  incorrigibility,  Mrs. 
Cox  smiled  to  herself  as  she  recalled  the  conversation. 
"  She's  comin'  round,  is  our  Jane  :  she  don't  have 
as  many  hard  words  for  him  as  she  used  to  ;  she's 
maybe  cuttin'  her  wisdom  teeth  :  or,  p'raps  her  eye 
teeth,  for  she's  seein'  better'n  she  used  to.  She's 
seein'  as  how  there's  worse  men  in  the  world 
than  the  same  James  Crawford,  and  not  many 
better." 

The  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close,  but  for  some 
time  past  the  weather  had  been  cold  and  foggy, 
and  in  the  evenings  especially  an  unusually  thick 
mist  had  fallen.  It  was  on  one  of  these  latter 
days  that  Mrs.  Cox  had  gone  across  to  the  milking 
shed,  which  stood  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  at  the  far  end  of  the  paddock.  Finding 
several  things  that  wanted  looking  after,  she  busied 
herself  and  took  no  notice  of  the  time.  When  she 
had  finished,  she  found  it  had  grown  almost  dark, 
for  a  thick  and  heavy  mist  hung  like  a  curtain 
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round  her,  and  she  could  only  see  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a  yard  before  her. 

At  the  best  of  times  the  bump  of  locality  was  not 
largely  developed  in  Mrs.  Cox,  and  therefore  it 
inevitably  happened  that  she  groped  about  in  the 
semi-darkness,  and  finally,  instead  of  reaching  the 
cottage,  got  farther  and  farther  away  from  it. 
There  was  no  fence  at  the  rear  of  the  large  paddock, 
and  soon  Mrs.  Cox  had  wandered  far  beyond  the 
precincts  of  her  own  domain  and  was  out  in  the 
open  bush.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  drawing, 
with  every  step  she  took,  nearer  to  the  dangerous  and 
mountainous  part  of  the  district.  The  poor  soul, 
though  unaware  of  her  real  danger,  began  to  get 
frightened,  and  hurried  first  in  one  direction,  then 
in  another,  till  at  length,  exhausted  and  distressed, 
she  sank  down  and  began  to  cry.  Presently,  she 
fancied  she  heard  voices,  and  began  to  "  coo-ee  " 
as  loudly  as  she  could.  But  it  was  only  fancy, 
not  a  sound  broke  the  awful,  eerie  loneliness  of  the 
bush  ;  nothing  whatever  could  be  seen  but  that 
white  mist  wrapping  her  round  with  its  chilliness, 
like  a  death  shroud. 

In  the  cosy  sitting-room,  where  tea  was  ready, 
Jane  waited  for  her,  but  as  she  did  not  come,  went 
at  last  in  search  of  her,  carrying  a  lantern.  What 
was  Jane's  consternation  on  finding  the  shed 
deserted  !     Instantly  her  mind  leapt  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  the  very  worst  had  happened.  Mrs. 
Cox  had  wandered  away  and  was  lost  in  the  bush  ! 
Apart  from  the  terror  and  loneliness  of  the  situation, 
and  having  to  spend  a  night  alone  in  the  bush, 
which  in  themselves  were  sufficient  to  shatter  the 
nerves,  and  almost  deprive  one  of  reason,  especially 
one  so  nervous  as  Mrs.  Cox,  there  was  the  exposure 
to  cold  and  hunger  for  several  hours  at  least. 

Jane  hurried  round  the  paddock,  lantern  in  hand, 
calling  her  friend's  name  as  she  went.  And  as  no 
reply  came,  she  grew  sick  with  fear  and  dread,  and 
hastened  at  once  to  find  Hugh  MacNeil  and  get  his 
help.  Hugh,  fortunately,  was  at  home  ;  and  was 
much  shocked,  as  was  also  his  mother,  on  hearing 
the  news.  He  left  his  supper  immediately,  and  five 
minutes  later  was  on  his  horse,  calling  his  neigh- 
bours out  to  help.  For  these  bushmen  knew  well 
that  the  affair  was  only  too  serious,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  nervous,  helpless,  and  somewhat  hysterical 
woman,  advanced  in  years  as  Mrs.  Cox  was,  who 
would  not  have  the  cool  self-possession  of  a  younger 
woman,  or  of  one  bred  and  born  in  the  bush.  She 
would,  they  knew,  be  the  sort  to  keep  wandering 
on,  thereby  making  the  search  more  difficult,  especi- 
ally in  the  mist  that  was  worse  than  black  darkness. 
For  in  the  darkest  night  it  was  possible  and  easy  to 
see  the  gleam  of  a  fire  miles  distant,  which  in  the 
mist  could  only  be  seen  comparatively  close  at  hand. 
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"  Don't  look  for  me  to  be  home  till  all  hours, 
mother  !  "  Hugh  had  said  as  he  hurried  off.  "  Most 
likely  it  will  be  an  all-night  search." 

Jane  herself  wanted  to  join  the  search  party, 
for  she  was  almost  frantic  with  distress,  fearing 
the  worst  that  might  befall  her  friend.  But  James 
Crawford,  who  was  soon  on  the  scene  of  action, 
gently  dissuaded  her,  reminding  her  that  that 
would  only  hinder  instead  of  helping  matters.  He 
sent  his  housekeeper  to  keep  the  distracted  woman 
company  while  he  himself  joined  in  the  search  with 
the  other  men. 

It  was  wonderful  how  quickly  the  news  spread 
in  the  township  that  a  woman  was  lost.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  men  and  boys  came 
galloping  in  from  all  directions,  their  own  business 
and  pleasure  for  the  time  forgotten,  many  of  them 
not  even  waiting  to  finish  their  evening  meal  after 
the  long  day's  work.  For  nowhere  under  God's  sky 
is  there  more  camaraderie,  more  unselfish  and  more 
practical  sympathy  in  another's  genuine  trouble  than 
in  the  fair  land  of  Australia  among  her  sons  and 
daughters. 

All  that  night  the  search  continued,  fires  blazed 
on  the  hills  in  all  directions,  like  the  beacon  lights 
of  old  Scotland.  Shouts  and  "  coo-ees  "  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  lonely  mountains,  lending  a  strange 
sort   of  romance   and   weirdness   to   the   situation. 
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But  never  a  response  came  back  from  the  mountain 
recesses,  or  from  the  plains  and  valleys  below. 
The  galloping  of  horses,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the 
shouting  of  the  nun,  and  then — that  indescribable 
silence  of  the  Australian  bush  which  no  pen  can 
adequately  paint,  no  brush  of  artist  convey. 

To  return  in  the  morning  and  break  the  news  to 
Jane  that  no  sign  had  yet  been  seen  of  Mrs.  Cox 
was  not  a  pleasant  task,  but  James  Crawford  nerved 
himself  to  it.  Jane  had  grown  strangely  unlike 
her  usual  self  during  that  night  of  fearful  suspense  ; 
she  seemed  more  like  a  child  than  a  self-possessed 
woman  ;  all  her  scornfulness  had  disappeared. 
She  was  utterly  broken  down,  and  it  took  all  James 
Crawford's  time  to  keep  up  her  drooping  spirits, 
to  coax  her  to  eat  and  keep  herself  in  readiness 
for  what  might  come — whether  the  best  or  the 
worst,  none  might  say. 

Some  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  engaged  in 
the  search  party,  men  of  all  ages,  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  on 
the  social  ladder.  Half  the  party  snatched  a  hasty 
meal  and  a  few  hours'  sleep  while  the  remainder 
were  on  duty,  so  that  the  search  might  continue 
unbroken. 

All  da}'  the  weary  hours  dragged  by  without 
news,  and  grave  fears  began  to  be  entertained  now 
where    hope    had    hitherto    existed.     The  women 
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had  done  and  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  show 
their  sympathy.  Even  the  children  forgot  to  play, 
and  stood  wide-eyed  and  open-mouthed,  feeling 
that  something  had  happened.  Business  was  at  a 
standstill,  no  one  would  dream  of  buying  or  selling, 
no  one  could  think  of  going  about  his  or  her  accus- 
tomed tasks  while  the  fate  of  a  human  life  hung  in 
the  balance.  And  Mrs.  Cox,  too,  who  was  a  general 
favourite,  for  she  had  always  a  kind  word  for  every 
one  and,  consequently,  every  one  had  a  kind  word 
for  her  ! 

All  through  the  second  night  the  search  continued. 
Despair  was  taking  hold  of  the  people.  Even  if  the 
woman  were  found,  what  hope  was  there  of  life  ? 
Jane's  courage  had  by  this  time  completely  deserted 
her,  and  she  lay  in  a  state  of  collapse,  positively 
dreading  what  the  next  hour  might  bring. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

A    MODERN    WITCH. 

/"AX  the  third  morning  after  Mrs.  Cox  had 
^^  wandered  away,  the  heavy  mist  suddenly 
lifted  itself  and  the  sun  shone  radiantly. 
Through  the  previous  night  a  storm  had  been  raging 
and  when  morning  dawned  it  was  raining  heavilv 
and  the  mist  was  like  an  immense  grey  sea.  It 
was  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  the 
searchers  hailed  the  radiance  of  the  morning  sun, 
for  there  was  much  more  possibility  now  of  their 
finding  the  lost  woman. 

Hugh  MacXeil,  with  two  or  three  others,  had, 
with  their  horses,  got  further  away  from  home 
than  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  were  in  a  very 
mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They  were  ascen- 
ding the  mountain  all  the  time,  and  the  way  grew 
more  steep  and  winding ;  at  times  the  horses  stood 
on  such  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  that,  even  to  gaze 
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down  at  the  sheer  precipice  beneath,  would  have 
made  less  bold  horsemen  shudder.  Overhead 
huge  boulders  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  equally 
huge  boulders,  and  on  all  sides  the  granite  rocks 
glinted  in  the  sun  as  if  studded  with  myriad 
diamonds.  Yonder,  further  up  the  heights,  the 
riders  now  and  then  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  snow- 
covered  peaks.  The  foliage  varied  as  the  travellers 
ascended  the  slope.  Below,  in  the  valleys,  the 
wattles  were  plentiful,  but  up  here,  they  were  few 
and  far  between.  The  snow  gums  were  everywhere 
in  evidence,  and  the  sarsaparilla  in  its  glory  flashed 
on  the  sight,  its  colour  marked  in  clear  contrast 
with  the  tree  foliage  and  with  the  blue  depths  of  the 
mountain  air.  Not  far  away  the  mighty  roar  of  a 
cataract  could  be  heard,  which  grew  more  deafening 
as  the  horsemen  approached. 

Suddenly  Hugh  MacNeil,  whose  keen  eyes  had 
been  ranging  eagerly  around  the  landscape,  drew 
rein,  and  an  exclamation  broke  from  him. 

"  There  she  is  !  "  he  cried.  "  I'm  sure  of  it,  look 
yonder !  "  and  he  pointed  to  something  in  the 
distance  that  looked  like  a  heap  of  rags.  Hugh's 
companion  gazed  in  the  direction  indicated,  but 
it  was  fully  a  minute  before  he  discerned  anything 
of  a  special  nature.     Hugh  became  wildly  excited. 

"  There  she  is !  "  he  cried.  "  Can't  you  see 
her  ?     Here,  hold  my  horse,  and  I'll  go  down.    We 
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can't  take  the  hoi  in  :  "     A  moment 

■  1 1  igh,  throwinj  the  t  ins  into  the  i 

hand  of  his  companion,  flung  himself  off  his  I 
and  was  air  ..n  over  the  slippery 

.  ■  to  where,  far  below,  lay  the  object  that  had 
arrest*  d  his  attention. 

The  other  man  listen*  I         rly  for  the  call  tint 
aiew  would  presently  ring  op  .    the 

pre*  ipi  e,     Not  I  ited  than  JI  I 

with   'hated  breath  and,  in  a  short  of  time, 

to    his  delight,  "  Coo-ee, 

come     along — be  quick!"     The     young    bushman 
called  back  a  response,  and  in  an  incredil 
time  he  also  dismounted,  tied  his  h 
and  followed  in  Hugh's  track. 

On  reaching  the  spot  he  found  that  it  was  ind 
the  one  they  had  been  looking  for.  Poor  Mrs. 
Cox  was  insensible.  She  must  have  stumbled 
and  fallen  on  the  jagged  rocks  to  have  so  bruised 
her  face,  for  it  was  bleeding,  while  her  clothing 
was  torn  and  her  hair  dishevelled  :  altogether,  she 
was  in  a  most  pitiable  condition.  As  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  the  horses  down  to  the  place  where 
Mrs.  Cox  lay,  so  rocky  and  precipitous  it  was,  the 
two  strong  young  men,  with  a  great  compassion 
in  their  hearts,  lifted  her  from  the  ground  as  gently 
as  a  mother  might  lift  a  sick  child  and  carried  her 
to  the  horses.    One  might  imagine  that  even  the 
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animals  knew  what  was  desired  of  them,  they  stood 
so  quietly  waiting  the  pleasure  of  their  masters. 

There  in  the  heart  of  the  great  forest,  amid  the 
grim  mountains  and  the  gaunt  cliffs,  in  that  stony 
spot,  where  the  eucalypts  flung  themselves  skywards, 
and  where  the  invigorating  scent  of  the  bush  flora 
breathed  itself  out  on  the  morning  air,  Hugh  and 
his  companion  carefully  strapped  the  still  uncon- 
scious woman  on  the  one  horse,  then,  mounting 
the  other,  slowly  took  their  way  homewards.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  met  some  horsemen 
galloping  towards  them  with  grave  faces,  fearing 
the  worst. 

"  She's  pretty  far  gone,  but  I  think  we'll  pull 
her  round,"  Hugh  said  cheerfully,  trying  to  believe 
it  himself,  though  finding  it  hard  to  do  so.  "  Ride 
back  for  a  conveyance,  and  bring  the  doctor,  too." 

A  waggon,  in  which  a  soft  mattress,  with  pillows 
and  rugs,  were  placed,  was  very  soon  at  the  disposal 
of  the  sick  woman,  for  everything  had  been  got  in 
readiness  by  the  women  in  the  township.  With 
what  speed  was  possible,  Mrs.  Cox  was  put  in  bed, 
doctor  and  nurse  attending  her  and  Jane  hovering 
round,  divided  between  fear  and  hope.  It  was  a 
critical  case,  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  The  shock 
of  terror  threatened  to  be  the  worst  difficulty,  and 
for  weeks  Mrs.  Cox  lay  on  the  borders  of  the  Silent 
Land. 
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It  was  due,  the  doctor  said,  to  Jane's  ceaseless 
care  during  that  long  illness  that  Mrs.  Cox  regai 

her  reason,  of  which  she  hud  been  deprived  on 
realising  that  she  v.  in  the  bu:>h.     Nor   did 

Miss  Crowes  want  for  helpers  ;  everyone  volunteered 
their  services,  the  neighbours  brought  gifts  of  fruit 
and  dainties  of  various  kinds,  and  there  were  plenty 
willing  to  share  the  watch  by  the  sick  bed.  Among 
the  latter  was  James  Crawford,  whose  attentions 
to  Miss  Crewes  at  this  time  were  unremitting, 
showing  enough  warmth  and  kindness,  surely,  to 
make  the  coldest  heart  of  woman  thaw,  and,  as  we 
know,  Jane's  was  not  one  of  the  coldest. 

Mrs.  Cox  had  come  safely  through  her  ordeal  of 
illness  and  was  once  more  her  cheery  self,  so  Jane 
Crewes  could  afford  to  laugh  again.  The  old  lady 
had  reached  the  sitting-up-in-an-arm chair  stage, 
and  Mas  very  fond  of  recounting  her  experiences 
of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night. 

"  I  wandered  on  and  on,"  she  told  Jane  for  the 
twentieth  time,  "  and  I  sung  hymns  to  meself,  and 
said  me  prayers  over  and  over,  and  then,  all  at  once, 
when  I  was  feelin'  just  fanatic  with  the  fright, 
I  lost  me  conscience." 

"  You  dear  old  soul,"  Jane  replied,  hugging  her 
as  she  spoke,  "  you  didn't  lose  your  conscience  at 
all  ;  I'm  sure  you  have  it  yet,   and  plenty  of  it." 

"  Well,  I  found  it  again,"  insisted  Mrs.  Cox. 
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"  So  you  did,  mumsy.  Well,  drink  this  nice 
broth  and  try  to  forget  all  about  that  dreadful  time." 

Mrs.  Cox  smiled  affectionately  at  her  nurse. 
"  All  right,  dearie  ,  but  I  ain't  goin'  to  forget  how 
good  every  one  was  to  me."  And  she  began  to  sip 
her  broth  obediently.  "  This  is  very  nice,"  she 
observed  ;  "  you're  a  real  good  cook.  Jane  Crewes, 
do  you  know  what  you  are  ?  " 

Jane  said  she  did  not  know  what  she  was.  She 
supposed  she  was  a  woman,  to  begin  with,  at  any 
rate. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  the  other  answered  with  a 
solemnity  worthy  of  the  occasion.  "  Jane  Crewes, 
you're  what  I  call  a  hero." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  Jane  inquired  innocently,  with  a 
smile.  She  had  been  told  by  her  friend  that  she 
was  so  many  extraordinary  things  that  nothing 
surprised  her  now.  And  even  during  her  period  of 
semi-delirium,  Mrs.  Cox  had  indulged  in  so  many 
words  of  three  or  four  syllables,  all,  of  course, 
mispronounced,  that  Jane  had  often  had  to  smile, 
and  explain  to  whomsoever  happened  to  be  sharing 
the  watch,  that  she  supposed  Mrs.  Cox  had  a  dic- 
tionary under  her  pillow. 

"  I  think,  if  anyone  is  a  hero,  it  is  Hugh  MacNeil, 
for  it  was  he  who  found  you.  Indeed,  all  the  other 
men  and  boys  were  heroes,  too,  for  they  seemed 
to  have  no  thought  for  themselves  until  you  were 
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brought  home.  Mr.  Crawford,  I  fane  continued 
rather  shyly,  "  h  lay  and  with 

you,  so  tii.it  I  i  ould  I   I 

"  1 ><  ary  me  !  "  said  Mi     I  >x  n  0 
awful  good  th<  y've  all  bin,  and  to  a  poor  old 

me,  whal  ain't  no  good  to  no  one  I     I 
i      er  reward  'em,  but  there's  One  Wl  and 

will."  Tears  of  gratitude  stood  in  the  speaker's 
eyes.  "  Jane,  I  v.  is  thinkin*  you  must  have  neglected 
your  I  s'pose  it's  prag- 

matically at  a  standstill,  what  you  may  call  gone  to 
the 

*'  Well,  no  ;  but,  anyhow,  as  long  as  you  and  1 
haven't  gone  to  the  cl>gs  it's  all  right,  isn't  it?  " 
said  Jane. 

"I've   bin   makm'    a   rd  . .    the   d 

remark  from  the  depths  of  the  cosy  arm-chair. 

Jane  looked  up,  wondering  what  was  coming 
next.  "  So  you  have,"  she  assented.  "  Indeed, 
you  recovered  much  sooner  than  we  had  expected." 

Mrs.  Cox  ignored  this  remark  of  Miss  Crewes' 
as  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  her  thoughts. 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated,  'k  I've  made  a  recovery,  an' 
it's  this,  you're  hidin'  somethin'  from  me." 

"  What  am  I  hiding  ?  "  Miss  Crewes  inquired, 
opening  her  eyes  widely  as  though  to  testify  to  her 
perfect  innocence. 


"  A   moment   later   Hugh   .   .   .   was  clambering  down  over 
the  slippery  rocks." 

{Chapter  Mil 
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"  Well,  now  !     As  if  I  could  tell  you  that !     But 
t's    got    somethin'    to    do    with  mantimonial — no, 
hat  ain't  the  right  word  neither — it's  sanctimonial 
affairs." 

"  Matrimonial  affairs  ?  "  Jane  suggested. 
"  That's  it,  that's  just  the  word  I  was  tryin' 
to  think  of.  My !  dearie  me !  What  a  great 
mind  you've  got  inside  you,  Jane,  to  be  sure  ! 
You  seem  to  know  everythin'.  I  should  say  now," 
looking  admiringly  at  her,  "  as  how  there  ain't 
one  single  word  in  the  digshunry  as  you  don't 
know." 

Jane  bore  with  a  show  of  humility  the  honours 
thus  heaped  on  her,  as  befitted  one  on  whom  great- 
ness was  thrust.  Her  lips  were  twitching  with 
amusement,  though  she  kept  a  grave  face.  "  All 
depends  on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  dictionary, 
mummy,"  she  replied  demurely.  "  I  fancy  there 
ire  one  or  two  words  in  it  that  even  I  don't  know 
the  meaning  of." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  Jane,"  protested  her  friend 

toutly.     "But,  now,  you've  gone  and  interrupted 

le.     What  was  I  goin'  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  wanted   to   say   something  about 

matrimonial     affairs."      Jane    was     enjoying    the 

situation  hugely. 

"  So  I  was.  I  was  speakin*  about  your  matri — no, 
your    sanctimonial    affairs.    Well,    it's    like    this, 
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I've  got  eyes  in  the  back  o'  me  head,  as  the  sayin' 
is,  an'  I  see  more  things  than  most  folks.  An'  I 
notice  that  you  bin  lookin'  that  happy  and  nice 
that  I'd  almost  say  as  you'd  grown  handsome." 

The  subject  of  this  very  personal  remark  might 
have  informed  her  friend  that  some  one  in  particular 
considered  her  not  only  almost  but  altogether 
handsome,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  convey  his 
sentiments  in  plain  English  to  her.  But  Jane  kept 
this  news  discreetly  to  herself. 

"  You  seem  to  be  alius  lookin'  round  expectin' 
some  one,"  continued  Mrs.  Cox,  "  an'  there's  some- 
thin'  else,  too,  I've  seen,  an'  it's  this,  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  been  very  attentive  to  me  of  late,  very 
attentive  indeed." 

"  Indeed  he  has,"  Jane  assented  eagerly,  only 
too  thankful  to  have  attention  diverted  from  her- 
self, "  and  you  -would  say  so  if  you  had  seen  all 
the  delicacies  he  brought  you  while  you  were  ill, 
too  ill  indeed  to  know  anything  about  it." 

"  Dearie  me  !  That  was  kind  of  him,  to  be  sure, 
bringin'  delicates  for  an  old  body  like  me.  Indeed, 
I  can't  never  tell  'em  all  how  thankful  I  be.  But, 
Jane,  Mr.  Crawford's  here  every  day,  an'  sometimes 
more'n  once  a  day.  He's  just  too  attentive  alto- 
gether, so  I  bin  drawin'  me  own  inclusions,  an' 
so  I  say  it  ain't  me  at  all  as  he  comes  to  see.  but 
some  one  else." 
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"  Whoever  can  it  be  ?  "  Jane  said  in  a  low 
tone.  But  she  bent  lower  over  her  sewing  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Jane  Crewes,  do  you  know  what  you  are  ?  " 

Jane  laughed.     "  A  hero  ?  "  she  suggested. 

"  Well,  you're  that,  too,  but  you're  somethin' 
else  as  well.  You're  a  nippocrite,  sittin'  there 
and  smilin'  as  if  nothin'  had  happened,  an'  all  the 
time  you've  gone  and  got  engaged  to  that  there 
James  Crawford,  and  it  was  I  as  knowed  all  along 
as  he  wanted  you,  and  could  have  told  you  that 
same  afore  I  was  ill.  Jane  Crewes,  don't  tell  me 
it  ain't  so,  'cos  somethin'  inside  0'  me  tells  me  as  it 
is."  And  fairly  out  of  breath,  at  last  the  old  lady 
stopped. 

Then  Jane  Crewes,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheeks  and 
a  sparkle  in  her  eyes,  rose  and,  going  over  to  her, 
put  her  arms  about  her  old  friend's  neck.  "  It  is 
quite  true,  mumsey,"  she  said.  "  You  are  a  witch. 
James  Crawford  and  I  are  engaged.  Wait  a  minute 
and  I'll  show  you  what  he  gave  me  last  night.  I 
was  just  waiting  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  but  you 
have  told  me  instead."  And  Jane  returned  with  a 
very  fine  diamond  ring  on  her  finger,  which  she 
held  up  for  Mrs.  Cox's  inspection.  And  how  that 
lady  mingled  her  delight,  and  congratulations, 
and  scoldings,  mixing  them  up  together,  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 
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"  Arc  you  crying,  mumscy  ?  "  Jane  asked  her 
old  friend,  in  much  concern,  a  few  days  later. 

"  Was  I  crying,  honey  ?  Well,  I  didn't  mean  to 
let  you  see  me.  I  was  just  feelin'  lonesome  like, 
that's  all." 

"  But  why  should  you  feel  lonesome,  dear  ?  " 
persisted  Jane,  kneeling  down  beside  her  and  looking 
up  into  her  face  with  a  loving  smile. 

The  old  lady  stroked  Jane's  face  with  her  wrinkled 
hand.  "  It  was  the  thought  o'  losin'  you,  Jane," 
she  said  apologetically. 

"  Losing  me  ?  "  echoed  Jane  in  surprise.  "  You 
are  not  going  to  lose  me.  Do  you  suppose  for  an 
instant  that  I'm  going  to  desert  you  for  James 
Crawford  or  any  other  man  and  leave  you  here  by 
yourself  ?  Why,  we  will  have  a  cosy  room  all  fixed 
up  for  you  ;  you  are  to  live  with  us  as  long  as  you — 
for  the  rest  of  your  days.  That  was  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  I  promised  to  marry  him. 
His  house  is  far  too  big  for  two  people.  Yes, 
indeed,"  as  Mrs.  Cox  began  to  protest,  "  you've 
got  to  come.  /  don't  go  unless  you  go,  so  that 
settles  it." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE    CALL   OF   THE   BUSH. 

"  (^\H,    no  !      Dr.     Grace,    not    that  !  "     Dora 
^^     Patrick's  eyes  were  opened  wide  in  horror, 

and  her  face  was  white  to  the  lips. 
It  was  some  months  since  she  had  returned 
home,  and  during  all  that  time  no  word  had  come 
to  her  from  her  missing  husband.  Not  a  voice 
broke  the  awful  silence.  There  were  times  when  the 
girl  feared  she  was  losing  her  reason,  so  great  was 
the  strain  of  suspense.  The  one  thing  that  kept 
her  mind  balanced  was  her  marvellous  faith  in  the 
word  of  Robert  Patrick  that  he  would  return  to 
her.  If,  occasionally,  a  doubt  crossed  her  mental 
vision,  she  swept  it  aside  hurriedly  as  though  it  were 
a  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One.  "  Robert  does  love 
me  ;  he  will  come  back  to  me  ;  there  is  some  reason 
for  the  delay,"  the  poor  child  would  whisper  to  her- 
self, trying  to  console  herself  throughout  the  long  days 
and  still  longer  nights  when  sleep  forsook  her  and  she 
lay  staring  into  the  darkness,  material  and  spiritual. 
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It  was  small  wonder  that  Dora  grew  more  silent 
and  more  pallid  day  by  day.  Though  many  of 
her  old  friends  had  grown  tired  of  her,  some  of  them 
remained  true  as  steel,  among  the  latter  Jane 
Crewes,  who,  though  she  said  little  and  never 
attempted  to  win  Dora's  confidence,  was  unfailing 
in  kindness.  She  got  Dora  to  help  her  in  her  busi- 
ness, giving  her  work  to  take  home,  and  often  this 
work  proved  the  girl's  salvation,  keeping  her  mind 
for  the  time  being  away  from  her  gnawing  anxiety. 
And  did  anyone  have  the  temerity  to  find  fault 
with  Dora  for  her  sadness  and  aloofness,  it  was  not 
done  a  second  time  in  Jane's  hearing. 

There  were  also  Hugh  and  his  mother  as  staunch 
as  ever,  and  there  was  Dora's  old  friend,  Dr.  Grace 
Moffat.  The  latter  had  just  come  up  to  her  country 
home  for  a  few  days'  rest  and  change,  her  first  visit 
for  a  long  while,  and  she  hastened  to  call  on  her 
little  friend,  more  especially  as  Mrs.  MacXeil  had  told 
her  that  Dora  had  grown  so  listless  and  silent  and 
unlike  her  usual  smiling  self.  Dr.  Grace  was 
shocked  at  the  change  in  Dora  ;  the  girl  seemed 
gentler  and  sweeter  than  ever,  but  a  pathetic 
wistfulness  and  general  air  of  lassitude  about 
her  went  to  her  friend's  motherly  heart.  And 
presently  the  professional  eye  of  Dr.  Moffat  saw 
that  which  caused  her  alarm. 

"  You  are  not  looking  yourself,  Dora,"  she  said, 
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passing  her  arm  affectionately  around  the  girl'? 
drooping  shoulders.  "  What  is  the  matter,  dear  i' 
Tell  me,  don't  be  afraid." 

Dora  thereupon  began,  innocently  enough,  to 
describe  her  state  of  health.  Dr.  Grace  listened 
very  attentively  ;  then,  after  what  seemed  a  long 
silence,  she  said  very  softly  and  very  gently,  even 
tenderly,  "  Dora,  we  are  old  friends,  and  we  love 
each  other  very  much.     May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Dr.  Grace,  of  course." 

"  Are  you  married,  Dora  ?  " 

The  girl  started  as  if  she  had  been  struck.  The 
question  took  her  by  surprise.  She  seemed  to 
pull  herself  together  by  a  great  effort  before  she 
made  answer,  and  then  it  was  with  much  agitation 
she  replied  in  a  low  voice,  "  Oh  !  I  cannot  tell  you 
that.     Why  do  you  ask  me?" 

"  Because,  dear,"  Dr.  Grace  made  answer,  if 
possible  still  more  tenderly  and  gently  than  before, 

';  I    think "     And    she    paused    significantly — 

and  waited. 

Then  it  was  that  the  girl  cried  out  in  bitter  dis- 
tress, "  No,  not  that !  Dr.  Grace,  oh,  no,  not 
that  !  " 

"  It  is  only  too  true,  my  dear.  I  wish  it  were 
not." 

Dora  gasped.  This  was  the  very  crisis  of  her  soul's 
anguish.     That   this   should  be,   and   her  husband 
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still  I    of   all,   that   not   by  word   or 

tone  must  she  reveal  to  anyone  the  fact  that  she 
had  a  husband.  As  Dora  realised  it  all,  it  was 
literally  beyond  her  strength  to  bear  and,  a  moment 
later,  merciful  unconsciousness  gave  her  at  least 
a  temporary  respite,  and  she  fell  ba<-k  into  the  arms 
of  her  friend  in  a  dead  faint. 

When  she  recovered  she  found  herself  lying  on 
the  bed  with  Dr.  Grace  bending  anxiously  over  her. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  exquisitely  loving 
than  Dr.  Grace's  manner  ;  had  she  been  the  girl's 
own  mother  she  could  not  have  displayed  more 
tender  sympathy.  She  remained  with  her  till  she 
grew  calmer,  prepared  some  food  for  her,  and  waited 
till  she  had  eaten  it.  Presently  she  drew  D 
head  down  on  her  breast,  and  begged  her  to  tell  her 
the  whole  truth. 

"  Whatever  your  secret,  Dora,"  she  said,  '*  it 
will  be  safe  with  me.  It  is  too  much  for  you  to 
bear  alone.  You  are  almost  a  child  in  years  and 
in  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  may  be  able  to  advise 
and  help  you.  You  are  dear  to  me,  Dcra,  dear,  as 
if  you  were  my  very  own." 

Tears  of  sympathy  stood  in  the  doctor's  eyes. 
But  the  girl,  though  she  sobbed  bitterly,  and,  flinging 
her  arms  around  her  friend's  neck,  told  her  how  she 
loved  her,  and  how  she  would  rather  confide  in  her 
than  in  anyone  else  in  the  world,  yet  said  that  she 
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could  not,  she  must  not  tell,  because  she  had  made 
a  solemn  vow  which  she  would  sooner  die  than  break. 

Dr.  Grace  pleaded  and  reasoned,  reminding 
Dora  that  some  vows  might  be  better  broken  than 
kept ;  but  Dora  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  her 
purpose.  She  pitifully  begged  Dr.  Grace  to  forgive 
what  seemed  like  obstinacy,  and  not  to  desert  her, 
for  she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  or  whom  to  go  to. 
Then  the  poor  girl  wrung  her  hands  and  paced 
the  room  in  her  agony  of  mind. 

"  Desert  you,  my  child  ?  As  if  I  could  do  such 
a  thing  !  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you  here  any 
longer  in  this  cottage,"  she  added  with  an  air  of 
decision.  "  You  shall  go  back  with  me  when  I  return 
to  town.  You  shall  stay  with  me  and  be  my  own 
little  daughter,  and  I  will  take  care  of  you  myself. 
No  one  shall  know  a  word  about  you  except  what  I 
choose  to  tell  them,  and  you  may  guess  how  much 
that  will  be.  Now,  cheer  up,  Dora,  and  let  me  see 
you  smile  before  I  go.  You  are  to  be  ready  to  return 
with  me  on  Friday  next." 

To  which  kind  proposal  Dora  agreed,  with  infinite 
relief  of  mind.  It  was  sufficient  for  every  one 
interested  to  hear  that  Dr.  Moffat  considered  Dora 
too  unwell  to  remain  in  her  home,  and  was  going 
to  take  her  to  her  own  home  in  the  city  and  nurse 
her  back  to  health  and  strength.  And  it  was 
Hugh  MacNeil,  who,  as  usual,  did  all  the  necesrary 
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work  required,  finding  a  tenant  for  the  cottage 
and  storing  Dora's  belongings,  and,  in  fact,  relieving 
her  of  any  and  every  business  care  for  the  time  being. 

Not  to  a  living  soul,  not  even  to  Mrs.  MacNeil 
did  Grace  Moffat  reveal  what  had  passed  between 
Dora  and  herself.  But  none  the  less  pleased  was 
Hugh's  mother  at  the  wise  arrangement.  Dora  could 
not  be  in  safer  and  better  hands  than  Dr.  Moffat's, 
she  knew. 

And  Hugh  ?  It  were  hard  to  say  just  what  his 
feelings  were.  But  he  had  so  schooled  himself 
to  put  aside  his  own  wishes  that  he  had  attained  to 
a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  the  difficult  art. 
Besides,  there  was  always  his  mother  to  live  and 
work  for.  However,  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
young  man  that  looking  after  the  affairs  of  the 
homestead  took  up  so  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. For  the  holding  was  a  much  larger  one  than 
that  of  a  year  ago,  Hugh  having  managed  to  buy 
an  adjoining  allotment.  He  could  afford  hired 
help  now,  and  the  farm  was  paying  well. 

It  happened  that  about  this  time  a  preacher 
from  the  city  was  on  a  visit  to  the  country  town 
where  Hugh  lived,  and  preached  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  Was  it  by  accident  purely,  or  was  the 
stranger  led  to  take  as  his  text  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel :  "  Also  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came   unto   me,   saying,   '  Son   of   man,   behold,   I 
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take  away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a 
stroke  :  yet  neither  shalt  thou  mourn  nor  weep, 
neither  shall  thy  tears  run  down.'  ...  So  I  spake 
unto  the  people  in  the  morning  :  and  at  even  my 
wife  died  ;  and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was  com- 
manded." 

With  an  indescribable  reality  and  vividness  the 
marvellous  and  musical  words  fell  on  Hugh's  ear, 
and  with  these  sensations  came  also  a  sense  of  near 
kinship  with  the  glorious  man  of  Holy  Writ  whom 
God  had  called  to  such  intensity  of  suffering.  For 
was  not  he,  too,  humble  and  obscure  though  he 
might  be,  called  of  the  same  God  to  yield  up  the 
desire  of  his  heart,  the  light  of  his  eyes  ?  Had  not 
the  desire  of  his,  Hugh  MacNeil's  eyes,  been  taken 
away  with  a  stroke,  and  was  not  he  also  commanded 
to  bear  his  sorrow  without  a  murmur,  and  to 
"  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ "  ? 

As  the  preacher  drew  his  lesson  from  the  text, 
and  in  forceful  manner  pointed  out  how  often 
God  had  called  His  chosen  servants  to  pass  through 
the  fires  of  affliction,  and  through  the  waters  of  deep 
sorrow  ;  how  He  was  ever  emptying  His  children's 
hands  of  their  earthly  treasures  that  He  might  re- 
place them  with  eternal  gifts  ;  how  Christ  Himself, 
the  Captain  of  our  Salvation,  needed  to  be  made 
perfect  through  suffering  ;  how  while  yet  the  glorious 
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Mrs.  MacNeil  was  all  interest.  "That  will  be 
Lovely.  I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  all  about 
it  when  you  cme  back.  And  when  do  you 
start 

"  We  thought  of  leaving  on  Wednesday  morning 
and  getting  back  Saturday  night.  When  I  heard 
the  fellows  talking  it  over,  I  felt  the  call  of  the 
bush  once  again,  mother,  as  I  used  when  a  little 
chap,  you  remember.  I  felt  it  all  over  again,  the 
snap  of  the  icy-cold  air,  the  sort  of  half-savage  free- 
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dom,  the  loneliness  and  silence  of  the  big,  big  country 
out  back  there,  the  yarns  beside  the  camp  fires, 
while  we  waited  for  the  billy  to  boil.  The  waking 
in  the  morning  to  find  oneself  right  out  in  the  open, 
altogether  away  from  the  things  made  by  man, 
and  among  the  great  things,  the  mountains  and  the 
rivers,  and  the  long,  long  aisles  stretching  away 
to  nowhere,  and  the  joy  of  startling  the  living 
creatures,  the  bush  animals  and  birds,  from  their 
hiding  places.  It's  '  the  spell  of  the  track,'  you  know, 
mother,  and  I  couldn't  say  '  No  '  to  it." 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  say  '  No  ' 
to  it,  my  s<>n.  I  shall  be  well  looked  after  while 
you  are  away,  so  leave  all  your  cares  behind,  and 
have  a  right  royal  time,  and  when  you  return  I  shall 
enjoy  it  over  again  with  you." 

It  was  in  the  late  autumn  that  the  little  party 
set  off  on  their  mountain  trip.  For  days  previously 
it  had  rained  almost  continuously,  and  the  sky 
looked  grey  and  unfriendly.  But  these  sturdy  bush- 
men  were  not  intimidated  by  grey  skies  or  rainy 
weather,  for  they  knew,  none  better,  the  delightful 
charm  of  the  Australian  bush  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter. 

They  set  out  at  daybreak,  and  by  nightfall  had 

trated  nearly  thirty  miles  into  the  very  heart 

of  the  mountains.     They  had  stopped  twice  during 

the  day  to  light  fires,  to  partake  of  billy  tea  and 
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the  numerous  good  things  brought  with  them,  to 
smoke  their  pipes,  and  then  resume  their  march. 
They  travelled  light,  of  course,  so  that  walking  was 
an  exhilarating  pleasure,  particularly  so  at  night 
on  a  good  bush  road,  where  they  were  at  present. 
Overhead  was  a  brilliant,  star-studded  sky,  and 
away  to  the  left  the  mountains  stood  out  black 
and  clear-cut,  as  if  carved  in  ebony,  in  bold  relief 
against  the  silver  background.  The  night  breeze, 
as  it  swept  their  faces,  was  laden  with  the  scents  of 
the  bush,  and  was  an  invigorating  tonic. 

As  the  three  young  fellows  swung  along  the  road, 
their  swags  strapped  on  their  shoulders,  they  talked 
and  laughed  and  sang  with  boyish  abandon,  their 
voices  blending  musically  and  waking  the  echoes  of 
that  lonely  mountainous  region.  And  why  not  ? 
For  are  we  not  all  merely  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth  "  ?  Into  these  three  lives  sorrow  had  come, 
and  care  in  one  form  or  another ;  but  for  the  present 
care  and  sorrow  were  left  behind  among  the  haunts 
of  men.  It  was  not  the  first  time  by  many  that 
this  trio  had  *  toured  the  bush  together,  and  much 
of  their  present  enjoyment  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
could  recall  old  memories  of  boyish  freaks  and 
escapades. 

"  You  remember  that  mad  ride  of  yours,  Hugh  ?  " 
or  "  What  about  that  narrow  squeak  of  yours  at  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  Roberts  ?      That  was  a  near 
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thing,  wasn't  it  ?  "  And  so  on.  The  elixir  of  the 
bush  had  got  into  the  men's  blood,  till  walking 
became  a  veritable  dance  of  delight.     For  : 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  way, 
Your  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

So  on  and  on  they  went,  ascending  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  the  laugh  of  a  jackass  rang  out  weirdly, 
or  an  owl  hooted,  or  there  was  a  crash  in  the  scrub, 
followed  by  the  rush  past  of  a  startled  dingo  or 
wombat.  The  night  was  very  still  and  clear,  with 
a  calm,  majestic  quietude  peculiar  to  that  time  of 
the  year.  And  here  in  the  midst  of  Nature's 
grandeur  the  travellers  found  a  dry  sleeping-place, 
piled  up  the  ferns  and  leaves  and  made  for 
themselves  a  comfortable  bed  where  they  slept 
soundly  until  the  sun  woke  them  at  seven  o'clock 
next   morning. 

Though  there  was  a  very  cold  "  snap  "  in  the  air, 
the  three  young  men  plunged  into  the  creek  not 
far  distant,  from  which  they  emerged  in  a 
glow,  overflowing  with  animal  spirits  while  they 
dressed  and  prepared  breakfast,  for  which  they 
were,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  as  hungry  as  hunters. 
Breakfast  over,  camp  was  broken  up,  and  once  more 
the  journey  was  resumed. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning,  the  air  wonderfully 
sweet   with   the   fragrance    which    the    rains    had 
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extracted  from  the  eucalypts  and  other  trees  that 
\  in  those  parts.    The  beeches,  the  and 

the  light  woods  were  robed    in  tin  ->on   and 

gold  tints,  and  the  swollen  creek,  bordered 
with  silver-grey  wattles,  rushed  and  roared  on 
its  way  like  a  riwr  at  full  tide,  amid  a  riotous 
wealth  of  ferns  and  mosses,  such  a  roar  and 
rush  as  made  mu^ic  in  the  valley  hundreds 
feet  below. 

After  a  time  the  travellers  left  the  broad  road  and 
plunged   into   one   of   the   long   bush   aisles   v 
Hugh  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  to  his  moth 
"  the  spell  of  the  track."     Perhaps  in  all  the  world 
there  is  nothing  more  magnificent  than  those  far- 
spreading,  leafy  and  close-serried  ranks,    scntiiv 
on  each  side  by  the  huge  denizens  of  the  for 
ancient,  leafy  monsters  which  have  taken  centuries 
to   attain    to    their    present    gigantic    proportions  : 
great,    hoary    beech    trunks,    some    of    them    fully 
twelve  feet  in  girth,  their  twisted  and  gnarled  branches 
moss-covered,  telling  of  endurance  of  winter  storms 
and  fierce  winds   that   have   for   ages   swept   over 
them,  yet  which,  like  adamantine  cliffs  beaten  by 
the  waves,  they  have  withstood.     Here  they  stand 
in  proud  majesty,  in  eloquent  silence,  triumphantly 
lifting  their  heads  skywards,   often  to   the  height 
of  over  two  hundred  feet.     Noble  works  of  Nature 
these,  giving  glory  to  their  Creator,  and  uttei 
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forth  His  praise !  For  miles  these  grim  guardians 
of  primeval  forest  stand  each  in  its  own  place,  inter- 
mingled with  tall  and  stately  tree-ferns,  while  the 
broad  aisle  itself  is  paved  with  softest,  greenest  and 
most  velvety  moss  ;  a  region  that  even  in  the  hottest 
day  in  summer  is  deliciously  damp  and  cool,  for 
through  the  dense  foliage  little  sunlight  can 
penetrate. 

And  here  the  men  ceased  their  light  chatter,  and 
stopped  for  the  time  their  song,  for  the  hush  of  the 
bush  was  upon  them  ;  they  could  feel,  as  it  were, 
the  breath  of  prehistoric  ages,  could  in  fancy  see 
the  sinuous,  black  form  of  the  unclothed  savage 
gliding  in  and  out  with  his  boomerang  or  his  rough 
stone  axe  in  search  of  his  prey.  So  gloom-filled  was 
this  beech  forest,  such  an  utter  shadowland  as  con- 
trasted with  the  brightness  from  which  Hugh  and 
his  fellows  had  lately  emerged,  that  the  most  prosaic 
of  mortals  might  well  have  his  imagination  stirred. 
And  in  spite  of  its  weirdness  and  gloom,  perhaps 
because  of  these,  there  was  a  curious  fascination 
about  this  place.  Sometimes,  even  here,  where  the 
sunrays  found  entrance,  a  shimmering  wreath  of 
colour  would  tremble  across  the  aisles,  among  the 
tree-tops,  causing  exquisite  light  effects,  and  touching 
to  more  than  earthly  beauty  the  coloured  leaves, 
causing  them  to  sparkle  and  glitter  like  precious 
stones,  like  diamonds  and  silver. 
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Further  on,  the  track  turned  away  from  these 
leafy  aisles,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  country  lay 
before  the  eyes  of  the  tourists,  below  was  the  silver 
line  of  the  river,  and  yonder  the  brown  bush  track, 
thread-like,  winding  away  and  losing  itself  in  the 
far  distances.  Always  the  background  of  the  grim 
mountains,  thickly  wooded,  tier  above  tier,  with 
immense  valleys  sunk  between,  the  whole  scene 
indescribably  calm  and  quiet  and  still,  as  though 
wrapped  about  in  the  mantle  of  God's  everlasting 
peace.  The  men  stood  and  gazed  on  the  living 
picture,  touched  by  its  calm  loveliness. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  those  lines,"  Hugh  said, 
quoting  them  to  his  companions  : 

O     the    many      tuneful    voices     of     a    morning     that 

rejoices, 
When  the  sun  has  newly  risen  on  such  fair  and  beauteous 

scene, 
As  though   Day  had  fled  with  laughter  from  the  Night 

hard  following  after, 
And,  triumphant,  donned  her  brightest  robes  of  golden, 

dewy  sheen. 

O  the  splendour  of  the    noontide,    and    the    beauty  of 

the  hillside, 
With  its  wide  expanse  of  country :  and  the  mountains 

stretching  far, 
In  the  purple   sunset    glowing ;    while    the   quiet   river 

flowing, 
Lies  across  the  verdant  valleys   like   a  silver   gleaming 

bar. 
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And   I   joyously   surrender   self   to    Nature's    mood   so 

tender, 
As    I    lie    upon    the    grass,    and    watch    the     distant 

mountains  grand  : 
There  comes  o'er  my  spirit  stealing,  harmonies  of  God's 

revealing, 
While  I  listen  in  the  silence  sweet    of   this   enchanted 

land. 


On  the  evening  of  his  return,  Hugh  was  seated 
in  his  mother's  room  in  front  of  a  fire  of  blazing 
logs.  Mrs.  MacNeil,  propped  cosily  in  her  nest 
of  rugs  and  pillows,  was  listening  to  his  recital  of  the 
past  few  days'  experiences. 

"  We  had  a  bit  of  tough  climbing  last  night,"  he 
told  her ;  "  night  overtook  us  when  we  were  in 
a  most  dangerous  bit  of  mountain  track.  We  each 
had  a  lantern,  and  I  don't  know  how  we  could 
have  mannged  without  it,  for  we  had  to  pick  our 
way  as  if  treading  on  thin  ice.  All  around  us  was 
a  blackness  that  could  almost  be  felt ;  talk  about 
Egyptian  darkness,  mother,  I  should  say  it  was 
nothing  to  ours.  We  just  had  to  cut  our  way 
through  it,  and  more  than  once  we  pulled  up  with 
a  start  to  find  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
that  went  down  sheer,  perhaps  five  hundred  feet 
below." 

Mrs.  MacNeil  shuddered.  "  Hugh,  don't  tell  me 
any  more  about  that  part,"  she  said.  "  It  makes 
me  feel  too  nervous.    Thank  God,  you  are  here  '  " 
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Hugh    smiled.     "  Oh,    tl  nothing!"    he 

remark  1    dmly.    "  Well,  th<  i  it  it. 

mother,  ;  I  romanti    spot     One 

thing  especially  tk>n,  where  two 

ted    by    a  gap — a  sort  of   1 
amid  a  wild  rn  I  ;   for  j 

the  storm  v.  i 
lies  on  the  ground  the  wh  r  through  m 

tation  u  and   on  all  sides  lie  rotting 

A 
inspiring,  for  it  is  like  a  gateway  in  the  mount 
and  at  the  same  tin.  .•  :       Rough  the  ridge 

is  only  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  the 

waters  its  springs  have 

into  a  large  creek,  from  which  they  flow  into  the 
Yarra,  and  in  a  few  hours  reach  the  sea.  But,  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  ridge  sends  it-  waters  on  a 
very  different  and  a  much  longer  journey,  into  the 
river  Acheron,  from  that  into  the  Goulburn,  and 
from  that  again  into  the  Murray.  Think  of  it, 
mother !  A  river  travelling  for  many  months 
through  every  conceivable  sort  of  country,  never 
resting  till,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  thousand 
miles  from  its  starting-point,  it  also  finds  its 
into  the  ocean.-' 

Hugh,  as  he  spoke,  was  gazing  into  the  fire  thought- 
fully, and  his  mother  watched  his  handsome  face 
with  pride  and  admiration.     He  was,  as  we  k. 
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rather  a  silent  man,  not  gifted  with  small  talk. 
But  of  Hugh  it  could  be  said  :  "  While  I  was  musing 
the  fire  burned,  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue." 
For  when,  as  now,  Hugh  began  to  describe  the 
glories  of  the  country  he  loved  so  well,  the  fires  of 
eloquence  burned  within  him,  and  his  auditor, 
listening  to  his  impassioned  language,  saw  the 
mountains  and  heard  the  onward  rush  of  the  rivers 
of  which  he  spoke. 

"  The  journey  of  the  two  rivers,"  his  mother 
remarked,  after  a  short  silence,  "  how  like  to  these 
lives  of  ours,  some  short,  and  smooth,  and  placid, 
flowing  between  green  pastures,  meandering  in 
sheltered  nooks  :  others  long  and  changeful  in  their 
course,  meeting  huge  boulders  of  difficulty,  foaming 
and  leaping  over  torrent  and  crag,  having  to  travel 
onwards  across  bleak  and  lonety  deserts,  and  arid 
plains  before  the  ocean  of  eternity  is  reached  !  Yet, 
after  all,  it  matters  little  to  which  of  these  courses 
our  life's  river  belongs,  while  we  can  say  : 

"  '  So  long  Thy  power  hath  blessed  me,  sure  it  will 

Still  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone, 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 
That  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile.' ,: 


CHAPTER    XV. 

WATTLE   DAY   IN    MELBOURNE. 

T70LL0WING  the  example  of  older  countries, 
■*■  Victoria  has  instituted  a  National  Fete  Day, 
in  which  to  display  her  national  flower,  and 
at  the  same  time  aid  the  cause  of  charity.  As  the 
Daffodil  is  to  Vienna,  the  White  Flower  to  Russia, 
the  Rose  to  England,  the  Shamrock  to  Ireland,  so 
is  the  Wattle  Blossom  to  the  new  continent. 

Down  upon  the  dry  and  dusty  realm  of  Mel- 
bourne's traffic  to-day  there  was  to  rain  a  veritable 
shower  of  gold — not  the  hard,  metallic,  clinking 
gold,  but  the  gold  that  was  alight  in  the  far-off 
aisles  of  Australia's  beautiful  bushland.  Surely,  a 
golden  rain  that  would  speak  to  the  heart  and  soul 
of  tired  men  and  women,  as  well  as  to  happy  children  ! 
It  was  the  one  time  of  year  when  the  prosaic  side 
of  life  was  invaded  by  the  poetic.  Rather  it  was 
poetry  and  sentiment  plus  a  practical  sympathy  in 
response  to  "  the  cry  of  the  children,"  for  the  whole 
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of  the  money  collected  that  day  was  to  be  given 
to  those  charities  carried  on  for  the  cause  of  the 
child.  Lying  beneath  the  sentiment  itself,  like  a 
golden  thread  woven  into  the  woof,  was  the  desire 
to  help  the  helpless.  The  noble  philanthropy 
which  would  give  itself  freely  and  gladly  for  the 
cause  of  others  not  able  to  help  themselves,  would 
be  as  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  a  wintry  day,  like  a 
shower  of  rain  on  a  thirsty  land. 

Many  a  worried  business  man,  passing  along  the 
city  street  that  day  was  made  to  forget  for  a  few 
brief  minutes  his  business  cares,  for  the  sight  of  the 
wattle  carried  memory  back  to  the  days  of  his 
boyhood,  when  with  other  lads  he  had  played 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  wattle,  or  waded  barefoot 
in  the  creeks  were  the  flower  grew  in  wild  luxuriance. 
And  many  a  woman  recalled  with  a  sigh  the  happy 
days  of  her  girlhood  spent  in  far-off  beautiful  bush- 
land,  for  the  scent  of  the  wattle  reminded  her  of 
her  mother  and  father,  long  since  dead.  For  that 
day,  at  least,  the  country  had  been  brought  to 
the  city. 

Wattle  Day  dawned  foggy,  but  grew  brighter  and 
clearer  as  the  hours  passed,  as  though  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  for  to-day  the  city  streets  were 
to  be  given  up  to  the  hundreds  of  women  and  girls 
who,  in  true  bushranger  style,  were  to  "  hold  up  " 
every  passer-by,  until  he  or  she  had,  in  exchange 
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for  a  spray  of  bloss  ped  into  the  collecting- 

box  a  coin  for  charity. 

Collins    Street,    with    its    massive    buildings,    its 
throngs  of  well-dressed  people,  is  at  any  time  a 
ly  sight ;  but  to-day  espeei  illy,  was  well  worth 
ig,   for,   in    and   out    among    its    busy    traffic, 
one  caught  glimpses  of  motors  as  they  flashed  j 
handsomely   de  with    1  irge   yellow   spr; 

while  the  broad,  clean,  pavements  were  thronged 
with  thousands  of  smiling  people,  all,  with  few 
exceptions,  wearing  a  spray  of  the  fluffy,  downy, 
yellow  ball.  Every  one  wore  it,  from  the  nav 
the  porters,  the  small  boys,  up  to  the  ultra-fashion- 
able English  ';  Johnny  "  who  "  did  the  block."  In 
fact  no  one  had  the  temerity  to  appear  in  public 
without  the  emblem,  and  even  those  who  wore  it, 
thus  witnessing  to  their  loyalty  to  the  cause,  were 
not  immune  from  being  importuned  by  the  vendors, 
and  though  they  might  in  self-defence  point  to  their 
token,  they  would  be  told  :  "  Oh,  my  blooms  are 
finer  ;  throw  that  piece  away,  and  buy  some  of 
these  !  " 

Some  of  the  lads,  not  content  with  a  button-hole, 
wore  also  a  sprig  of  wattle  in  their  caps.  Even 
lorry  men  and  labourers  had  to  be  in  the  fashion, 
and  had  decorated  their  greasy  felt  hats  with  a 
sprig.  Every  vehicle,  from  the  motor  down  to  the 
humble  cart  of  the  ice-cream  or  fruit  vendor,  was 
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garnished  with  wattle.  The  horses,  too,  came  in 
for  their  share  of  attention,  trotting  along  with  a 
sprig  of  flower  stuck  behind  their  ears. 

Girls  of  various  ages,  dressed  in  white,  wearing 
a  badge,  with  their  baskets  of  blossom  suspended 
from  their  necks  by  yellow  ribbons,  forced  their 
way  into  those  places  kept  sacredly  for  business 
purposes  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Every 
office  was  invaded  by  these  girls.  They  were  at 
liberty,  two  at  a  time,  to  board  the  tramcars  free, 
in  order  to  tempt  the  passengers.  The  railway 
stations  also  were  thrown  open  to  them,  and  at  six 
o'clock  that  morning,  some  of  the  vendors  were  on 
duty  at  the  Spencer  Street  Station,  and  had  coaxed 
from  many  an  up-country  traveller  a  coin  of  the 
realm  in  exchange  for  a  sprig  of  wattle. 

When  the  suburban  trains  with  their  human 
freight  reached  the  city,  rows  of  girls  were  waiting 
ready  to  pounce  on  their  willing  victims.  On  every 
hand  one  saw  serious-looking  business  men  stopped 
by  smiling  flower-girls.  Here  a  lady  would  be  seen, 
in  both  senses  of  the  term,  buttonholing  a  sailor  ; 
probably  the  man  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
but  knew  enough  of  it  to  share  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  day,  and  would,  on  returning  to  his  home  at 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  recount  with  pride  the 
event,  and  remember  it  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Or, 
a  girl  in  short  frocks  might  be  seen   at   a   street 
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corner,  pinning  a  blossom  in  a  policeman's  coat,  the 
burly  man  looking  down  at  her,  and  wearing  a 
broad  grin  of  pleasure.  In  fact  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  had  to  undergo  the  process  of  being 
buttonholed  that  day. 

On  the  previous  Saturday,  hundreds  of  mot  >rs 
had  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  wattle  collect'  >rs, 
while  special  trains  had  been  run  to  several  spots 
where  the  blossom  was  most  prolific.  In  order  to 
guard  against  wholesale  destruction  of  the  trees,  a 
Wattle  League  had  come  into  existence  some  time 
before,  and  its  members  were  told  off  to  patrol 
hillside,  valley,  and  creek,  where  the  wattle  grew, 
and  prevent  thoughtless  or  careless  people  from 
breaking  off  the  branches.  For  the  authorities  had 
specially  stipulated  that  the  flower  was  to  be  gathered 
without  destroying  the  wood,  and  that  no  branches 
were  to  be  broken  off,  but  carefully  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife,  the  latter  having  the  effect  of  pruning 
the  trees,  thereby  enabling  them  to  give  a  still 
richer  harvest  in  the  following  year. 

The  city  toilers  who  crowded  the  excursion  trains 
and  motors  were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  the 
golden  wattle  blossoming  in  its  native  haunts, 
along  the  sheltered  gullies,  where  the  wind  seldom 
made  itself  felt,  or  fringing  with  its  lacework  of 
gold  the  silver  creeks  which  gleamed  in  the  sun 
like   living  diamonds.     It   was   a   unique   sight   to 
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see,  on  the  return  journey,  the  long  lines  of  railway 
carriages  positively  crowded  out  with  huge  bunches 
of  wattle,  the  compartments  becoming  for  the  time 
fairy  bowers  of  living  gold.  The  racks  could  not 
hold  the  quantity  gathered,  so  various  bunches  of 
bloom  were  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  swung 
to  and  fro  with  the  rapid  movement  of  the  train, 
almost  overpowering  the  passengers  with  their  rich 
fragrance. 

Numerous  letters  had  reached  the  Carnival  com- 
mittees from  dwellers  in  country  districts,  offering 
assistance  in  packing  and  sending  the  wattle  to 
the  city,  besides  placing  their  wattle  groves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  seekers.  Among  those  who  had 
thus  intimated  their  desire  to  help  was  Hugh  Mac- 
Neil.  He  had  recently  planted  an  acre  of  black 
wattle,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bark  for  tanning 
leather,  and  this  grove  was  at  the  height  of  its 
bloom.  With  the  aid  of  about  a  hundred  others, 
he  despoiled  his  trees  of  their  beauty,  and  carefully 
packed  the  garlands  in  boxes  lined  with  paper, 
forwarding  them  to  the  city.  Monday  morning's 
trains  from  all  directions  brought  load  after  load  of 
the  flower  to  the  receiving  depots  in  the  metropolis. 

By  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  collection- 
boxes  had  to  be  handed  in  at  the  Town  Hall.  The 
boxes,  numbering  over  a  thousand,  had  then  to  be 
cut  open,  and  their  contents  separately  counted  and 
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rdcd.    For  this  task,  some  oi  the  tellers  oi  a 

city  bank   had   kindly   offered   th  ir       rvi  6S,   and 
those  thus  engaged  were  oa  upied  till  midnight. 

Even  the  telephone  was  given  up  to  the  occasion, 
for  the  i  Is  of  workers  could  secure  teleph 

communications  with  one  another  by  simply  giving 
the  magic  word  "  Wattle." 

To  Dora  Patrick,  sitting  at  a  window  at  Dr.  Grace 
Moffat's  home,  looking  down  on  th  .    and  the 

flower  everywhere  in  evidence,  old  memories  came 
trooping  v   again  the   romping  girls 

and  boys  who  had,  out  of  school  hours,  and  some- 
times during  school  hours,  revelled  in  the  shade  of 
the  wattle,  and  waded  in  the  creeks,  where  it  grew. 
She  remembered  a  water  hole  in  particular,  into 
which  she  had  often  liked  to  gaze  as  into  a  mirror, 
and  how  one  day,  forgetting  to  be  cautious,  she  had 
fallen  in.  And  it  was  Hugh  who,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  had  plunged  in  after  her.  It  was  always 
Hugh  who  came  to  the  rescue  when  anyone  was  in 
trouble  ;  it  was  he  who  climbed  the  highest  trees 
and  performed  the  most  wonderful  feats  of  all  the 
boys.  Oh,  those  happy,  irresponsible,  childhood 
days  !  Those  laughter-loving  days  !  The  girl's  heart 
ached  as  she  remembered  them,  they  seemed  so 
long  ago.  How  beautiful  and  fair  was  that  far 
back  bushland,  so  large  a  part  of  which  yet  lay 
unexplored  ! 
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While  Dora's  memory  was  busy  with  these 
thoughts  and  her  fingers  with  some  dainty  white 
work  and  lace,  Dr.  Grace  Moffat,  who  was  one  of  the 
workers  in  the  movement,  entered  the  room,  bringing 
a  refreshing  mental  breeze  with  her,  her  arms  filled 
to  overflowing  with  bunches  of  wattle  blossoms. 
She  was  smiling  with  pleasure,  and  Dora  gazed 
admiringly  at  her,  thinking  how  nice  she  looked. 

"  Wre  have  had  such  a  busy  day,  Dora  !  "  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  knew  you  would  be  wanting  a 
handful  of  the  blossom,  so  there  you  are  !  "  and 
she  placed  her  floral  treasures  on  her  friend's  lap. 

"Oh,  how  lovely  !  "  Dora  cried,  burying  her  face 
in  the  soft,  velvety  blooms,  inhaling  their  fragrance 
with  pleasure.  "  I  was  thinking  about  it  all — 
about  when  we  were  children  back  there  in  the 
bush,  and  Hugh  MacNeil  used  to  gather  the  best 
of  the  wattle  for  me,  and  make  the  other  girls 
jealous." 

Dr.  Grace  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  She  had 
often  wondered  how  it  was  that  Hugh  had  not  won 
Dora's  love. 

' '  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,'  " 

Dora  quoted.  "  When  you  think  of  the  miles  of 
acres  away  in  the  back  blocks  of  Australia,  where 
the  wattle  blooms  in  its  wealth  of  beauty,  and  no 
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human  eye  ever  sees  it,  doesn't  it  seem  as  if  it 
1  wasted  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  '  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  call  it  wasted  sv  .  dear," 

Dr.  Moffat  replied  musingly.  "  One  might  be 
tempted  to  think  the  same  about  many  human 
lives  that  seem  to  be  wasted,  because  their  nobility 
and  unselfishness  are  not  appreciated  by  those 
around  them.  But,  after  all,  as  Mrs.  Browning  so 
bcautifullv  puts  it  :  'A  star  shines,  not  because 
wc  watch  it  '." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

A     HUMAN     FLOWERET. 

TN  a  daintily-appointed  bedroom  at  Dr.  Grace 
A  Moffat's  own  home,  Dora  Patrick  lay.  Very 
fragile  she  looked,  her  face  almost  as  white  as 
the  coverlet.  But  her  violet-blue  eyes  were  un- 
usually bright,  and  in  them  was  a  new-found  joy. 
For  into  the  sadness  and  silence  of  her  young  life, 
beautiful  music  had  come  ;  into  her  empty  hands 
God  had  placed  a  treasure  so  sweet  and  precious 
that  as  yet  she  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  really 
her  own.  This  God-given  treasure  lay  by  her  side, 
wrapped  in  daintiest  muslin  and  wool,  a  bundle  of 
warm,  pink  flesh  and  blood — a  baby  girl !  Such  a 
bewitching  rosebud  of  a  mouth  ;  such  a  round, 
soft  face  ;  such  dimpled  hands,  with  tiny,  tapering 
fingers  finished  off  with  filbert-shaped  nails — alto- 
gether such  a  marvel  of  pink-tinted  prettiness,  was 
this  human  floweret,  fresh  from  the  Hand  of  the 
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Heavenly  Gardener,  that  Dora  loved  to  watch 
for  hours  together,  her  heart  too  full  of  joy  for 
words. 

Presently  Dr.  Grace  entered  the  room,  and 
bending  over  the  baby,  kissed  it  and  talked  to  it 
in  baby  language.  Then  she  came  round  to  the 
girl-mother,  and  seated  herself  by  the  bedside. 

"  I  have  a  whole  half-hour  to  spare,  Dora,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  am  going  to  give  it  all  to  you." 

Dora  looked  her  gratitude  ;  this  was  a  treat 
indeed,  especially  now,  when  every  minute  of  the 
doctor's  time  seemed  filled  with  patients.  Dora  had 
from  the  first  loved  Grace  Moffat  with  an  unusual 
affection,  but  that  girlish  affection,  compared  with 
her  present  feeling  towards  her  friend,  was  as  water 
unto  wine.  For  Dora  appreciated  fully  all  that 
Grace  had  done  for  her  during  the  months  just 
passed,  cheering  her  in  her  hours  of  gloom,  en- 
couraging her  when  she  was  overcome  with  dread, 
and  always  enfolding  her  in  her  warm,  loving 
sympathy. 

"  Baby  is  just  two  weeks  old  to-day,"  Dora 
remarked  presently.  "  I  have  been  thinking  I 
would  like  to  name  her  after  you,  if  I  may." 

"  That  would  be  lovely  ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  such  a  sweet  little  namesake,"  Dr.  Grace 
answered  heartily. 

"  Thank  you.     Then  I  shall  call  her  Dora  Grace 
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Patrick,"   the  mother  said   quickly,   almost   as  if 
speaking  to  herself. 

Grace  Moffat  started.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Dora  had  mentioned  the  name  of  her  child's  father  : 
was  she  at  last  going  to  give  the  confidence  she  had 
so  long  withheld  ?  It  had  sometimes  been  a  little 
mortifying  to  Grace  Moffat  to  reflect  that  Dora  still 
kept  her  secret  even  from  her,  her  best  friend.  Still, 
she  had  never  allowed  that  to  make  any  difference 
in  her  manner,  knowing  (as  Dora  had  said)  that  the 
girl  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  confide  in 
her,  but  that  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  that 
kept  her  lips  sealed.  But  hearing  the  name  so 
unexpectedly  almost  took  the  doctor's  breath  away. 
She  waited  for  Dora  to  tell  her  more,  but  no  !  Dora's 
talk  drifted  to  other  topics,  nor  did  she  again  refer 
to  the  name  of  Patrick. 

As  Dora  was  now  able  to  go  out  of  doors  a  little, 
one  of  her  earliest  excursions  was  to  the  registrar's, 
where  the  child's  birth  was  duly  recorded  under 
the  name  she  had  chosen. 

"  Then  he  must  have  married  her,  after  all,"  Dr. 
Grace  had  told  herself  as  she  thought  over  events, 
as  sometimes  she  did.  "  Well,  it  makes  him 
somewhat  less  of  a  scoundrel,  though  none  the  less 
he  has  deserted  the  poor  child.  He  little  deserves 
her  foolish  and  misguided  loyalty,  whoever  he  may 
be.    I  would  like  to  see  him  and  his  sort  flogged  !  " 
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If  there  was  one  being  on  earth  towards  whom 
Grace  Moffat  cherished  bitter  feeling,  it  was  this 
unknown  man  who  had  I  bet  darling  so  much 

suffering.     For  none  knew  better  than  Grace  how 
nearly  Dora  had  lost  her  reason,  and  l  >  r  hi  t 
It  was  only  her  skill,  h 

fulness,  that   hid  prev'  ther  tr  But 

Dr.  Grai  e,  at  immen 

more  time  than  she  could  reall;  the  girl 

for   past  months,  taking  h  .    th    ights  away  from 

If  as  m    h        possible,  and  ministering 
tinually  to  her  sick  mind  as  well  as  body. 
Not   long  afterwards   Dr.   Grace   made   another 

\\iy.  On  going  to  a  drawer  where  Dora's 
stock  of  linen  was  kept,  and  turning  over  the  contents 
in  search  of  something  she  wanted,  a  neatly-folded 
square  of  linen  fell  to  the  floor.  Picking  it  up,  Dr. 
Grace's  attention  was  arrested  by  some  exquisite 
embroidery  upon  it  ;  in  sheer  admiration  of  the 
delicacy  and  finish  of  the  work,  she  examined  it 
more  closely.  It  proved,  to  her  surprise,  to  be  a 
man's  handkerchief  of  finest  linen.  On  it  was 
worked  an  Irish  word,  intertwined  with  a  shamrock 
leaf,  while  beneath  stood  out  clearly :  *'  R.  B 
Patrick."  Here,  then,  was  a  silent  witness  to  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Dora's  child,  and,  coming  as 
it  did,  so  soon  after  Dora  had  uttered  the  name, 
it  was  a  sort  of  shock  to  Grace  Moffat.    Her  first 
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impulse  was  to  show  the  handkerchief  to  Dora  and 
tell  her  of  the  discovery.  But  Grace's  innate 
delicacy  of  mind  forbade  that ;  it  was  too  much  like 
forcing  the  poor  child's  confidence,  taking  advantage 
of  her  helplessness.  Dr.  Grace  could  not  do  that, 
so  she  laid  the  tell-tale  trifle  back  in  its  place,  and 
said  not  a  word  about  it — it  was  only  another  of 
the  many  secrets  of  other  people's  which  she  hid  in 
her  heart. 

But  she  little  dreamt  that  that  handkerchief,  which 
had  so  accidentally  come  under  her  notice,  was 
destined  to  play  a  big  part  in  her  own  life,  and  to 
bring  her  days  and  nights  of  sorrow. 

The  future  of  Dora  and  her  child  had  caused  Dr. 
Grace  Moffat  many  anxious  hours.  She  would  have 
kept  them  both  with  her  for  twelve  months,  had 
that  been  possible.  But  there  were  obvious  reasons 
why,  unless  Dora  could  proclaim  the  fact  of  her 
marriage,  she  would  have  to  separate  herself  from 
her  child.  And  as  Grace  watched  them  together 
she  shrank  from  reminding  Dora  of  that  necessity. 
The  baby  was  thriving  on  the  food  which  the  doctor 
had  carefully  selected  from  the  first,  in  view  of 
possible  contingencies.  Dr.  Grace  had  done  more. 
She  had  brought  a  special  friend  of  her  own — an 
unmarried,  wealthy  lady — to  see  Dora  and  the  child, 
with  a  view  to  requesting  her  to  take  the  little  one 
into  her  own  home.     At  first  sight  Miss  Marchmont 
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had  fallen  in  love  with  the  baby,  nor  less  so  with 
its  mother,  whom  both  she  and  Dr.  Moffat  beli 

to  be  the  victim  f>f  a  fraudulent  marriage.  And 
this  lady  was  most  willing  to  take  the  child  and 
care  for  it  as  long  as  was  necessary.  She  would 
have  taken  Dora  also,  but  the  latter  had  so- 
reasons  for  deciding  to  return  to  the  home 
father  had  left  her,  far  the  present  at  least.  It 
had  been  his  wish  that  she  should  continue  to  live 
there.  Dora  had  another  reason;  it  was  the 
address  she  had  given  to  Robert,  and  if  she  lived 
anywhere  else,  his  message,  when  it  came,  might 
go  astray. 

When  Grace  Moffat  placed  the  position  of  affairs 
before  Dora,  she  found  to  her  surprise  and  relief 
that  the  girl  had  already  thought  the  matter  out. 
Dora's  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes  filled  when  she 
spoke  of  parting  with  her  child,  even  for  a  short 
time,  and  she  was  terribly  anxious  as  to  whom  she 
could  place  it  with.  But  when  it  was  explained 
that  Miss  Marchmont  was  willing  to  take  the  child, 
that  that  lady  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  Dora's  old 
home,  and  that  Dora  could  see  her  child  as  often 
as  she  liked,  the  poor  girl's  delight  knew  no  bounds. 
She  flung  her  arms  round  her  friend's  neck,  and 
with  tears  and  kisses  poured  out  her  gratitude, 
telling  her  over  and  over  that  it  was  only  for  a 
short  while,  and  she  and  her  baby  would  be  together 
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again,  for  that  she  was  sure  that  all  would  be  made 
right  soon.  Dr.  Grace  had  not  the  heart  to  tell 
her  the  fears  that  were  in  her  own  mind  regarding 
the  future. 

Before  many  days  had  passed,  the  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  little  Grace  was  installed  in 
Miss  Marchmont's  beautiful  country  home,  where  no 
baby  was  ever  more  petted  than  she.  Dora  had 
returned  to  her  old  life  and  her  old  habit  of  looking 
daily  for  a  letter  which  did  not  come. 

Many  among  Dora's  former  acquaintances  thought 
and  said  that  she  had  grown  proud  and  cold  in  her 
manner.  Certainly  it  seemed  so,  for  she  kept  very 
much  to  herself,  and  was  for  ever  taking  long  rides 
across  country,  on  which  she  would  allow  no  one 
to  accompany  her.  She  saw  more  of  Jane  Crewes 
at  this  time  than  of  anyone  else,  for  she  was  helping 
her  in  her  work,  taking  the  sewing  to  do  at  home ; 
and  though  Miss  Crewes  had  her  own  ideas  with 
regard  to  Dora's  absence  and  ill-health,  she  never 
gave  them  expression,  and  was  more  tender  than  ever 
to  the  pale-faced  girl,  grown  so  sorrowful  and  grave 
beyond  her  years.  There  was  another,  too,  who, 
though  her  womanly  intuition  told  her  much,  was 
too  loyal  and  loving  to  her  little  "  Flower  0'  the 
Bush,"  even  to  question  Dr.  Grace  on  the  subject. 
Rather,  she  folded  the  mantle  of  her  loving  com- 
passion round  the  girl,  feeling  sure  that  whatever 
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happened,  J  >  >ra  was  inn*  <■  ent  of  any 
ing. 
And  I  [ugh  f     How  did  1;  ards 

the  girl  whom  he  still  so  passionately  and 

woul  "  many   W 

cannot  quen 

it."    Th  re  khan  a 

D   they   ; 
which  was  but  seldom,  for  each  avoided  the  other, 
thou  r  ;   rather  more 

so  at   th  •    "f  them,  and   1 1  r  let  an 

irtunity  pass  of  I  the  strong, 

silent,  brave  fellow  had  I  its  all  his  own  about 

his  "  Flower  o'  the  Bush."  The  sight  of  her  si. 
ing — he  knew  well  that  she  was  suffering — was 
almost  more  than  he  could  stand  ;  if  only  he  could 
have  borne  the  pain  in  her  stead  how  gladly  would 
he  have  done  so  !  There  were  times,  too,  when  no 
eye  was  there  to  see,  when  Hugh  MacXeil's  teeth 
would  clench  themselves,  and  his  brawny  fist  in- 
voluntarily close.  But  whatever  Hugh's  thoughts, 
he  kept  them  to  himself. 

"  Our  '  Flower  o'  the  Bush  '  is  drooping  sadly, 
Hugh,"  Mrs  MacNeil  said  to  her  son  one  day,  "  and 
there  seems  nothing  that  we  can  do  but  wait,  and 
pray,  and  love  her." 

"  I  can't  think  why  God  permits  things  to  happen 
as  He  does  !  "  Hugh  replied.      He  was    feeling  very 
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bitter   that    day.     "  Why   should    people    have    to 
suffer  as  they  do  ?     I  can't  see  any  reason  for  it." 

"  Darling,  don't  ask  why  !  Don't  question  God's 
dealings.  If  we  knew  why  He  does  things  and 
permits  them,  we  should  be  as  wise  as  God  Himself. 
If  we  knew  all,  we  should  be  infinite.  It  must  hurt 
the  great,  loving  heart  of  God  when  we  keep  asking 
why.  I  remember  one  day,  Hugh,  when  you  were 
about  three  years  old,  you  wanted  to  climb  in  a  very 
dangerous  spot ;  you  would  have  been  seriously 
hurt,  if  not  killed,  if  I  had  allowed  you  to  go.  You 
were  always  venturesome,  you  know  !  Well,  I  said 
'  Xo  '  ;  and  you  kept  on  saying  '  Why,  mother  ? 
But  why  ?  '  I  am  sure  your  childish  heart  felt  that 
I  was  unkind,  yet  it  was  only  my  love  for  you  that 
made  me  refuse.  We  cannot  understand,  just  a  i 
the  babies  cannot,  but  we  must  live  on,  content  not 
to  understand,  nor  to  know  why  God  does  or  does 
not  do  things.  I  could  say  :  '  Why  does  God  let 
me  lie  here  in  pain,  why  does  He  not  give  me  health 
and  strength  ?  '  He  could  do  it  to-morrow,  but  it 
might  be  the  ruin  of  me  if  He  were  to.  We  must 
put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  a  very  little  child,  and 
wait  and  trust." 

Hugh  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  with  a  gesture 
his  mother  stopped  him. 

"  I  am  not  preaching,  dear,  but  only  saying  what 
I  try  to  do  myself.     You  know  there  was  a  time 
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when  I  said  to  God  :  '  No,  I  won't  be  an  invalid, 
I  won't  lie  still ;  I  haven't  time  to  be  ill.'  It 
was  Dr.  Grace  who  helped  me  most  of  all  in  those 
days.  She  happened  to  be  here  for  a  few  days, 
when  my  second  attack  came  on.  Dr.  Hampton 
was  sent  for  as  usual,  but  as  he  was  away  from 
home,  Grace  came.  She  seemed  to  bring  a 
beautiful  breeze  and  all  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine 
with  her,  and  she  has  done  that  ever  since.  We 
became  great  friends  from  that  time.  You  remem- 
ber how  for  weeks  I  lay  perfectly  still  in  my  plaster 
of  Paris  jacket  !     Wasn't  it  a  terrible  time,  Hugh  ?  " 

Hugh  nodded. 

"  And  one  day,  I  remember  Dr.  Grace  sitting  on 
my  bed  talking  to  me,  and  I  said  to  her,  '  You  know 
I  cry  at  night  !  '  And  she  looked  into  my  eyes, 
and  held  my  hands,  and  answered,  '  Flo,  why  do 
you  cry  at  night  ?  '  I  told  her  because  I  hated  it  all 
so.  I  said,  '  You  don't  know  how  I  want  to  be 
strong  and  able  to  run  about.  And  I  smile  all  day 
for  other  people,  but  the  night  is  my  own.'  Then, 
looking  at  me  so  searchingly,  she  said,  '  Flo,  you  cry 
from  self-pity.'  At  first  I  could  harcUy  believe  that 
that  could  be  the  case,  because  I  had  battled  and 
tried,  I  thought,  so  hard.  And  then  I  stopped  and 
thought.  I  made  no  answer.  But  when  I  analysed 
it  I  found  that  I  did  cry  from  self-pit}',  because  it 
was  nothing  else.    So  I  said  to  myself :    '  I  never 
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thought  of  it  like  that ;  I  shall  not  cry  again.'  And 
I  think  from  that  day  I  did  not  cry  from  self-pity 
again.  Yes  ;  Grace  has  always  been  such  a  power, 
such  a  strength  to  me.  I  don't  think  we  should 
always  lay  the  blame  of  our  troubles  on  God,"  she 
continued  after  a  pause. 

"  But  God  is  omnipotent,"  Hugh  rejoined  ;  "if 
He  were  not,  then  I  should  feel  that  He  could  not 
help  our  suffering.  But  He  can  do  everything  ;  that 
is  my  difficulty." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  think  it  is  often  our  own  mistakes, 
or  the  blunders  or  wrongdoing  of  those  connected 
with  us  that  causes  our  pain,  and  we  hold  God  re- 
sponsible. But  we  hurt  the  loving  heart  of  God 
when  we  doubt  His  love.  He  wants  us  to  love  and 
trust  Him.  There  are  times  when  we  can't  realise 
it,  when  we  cannot  feel  it,  but,  beneath  it  all,  we  know 
that  God  is  Love,  and  that  all  things,  yes,  all  things, 
are  working  together  for  our  good.  And  so,  though 
I  seem  to  be  so  useless,  and  even  a  burden  to  others, 
lying  here  day  after  day,  yet,  I  think  God  will 
gather  up  the  broken  threads  of  my  life — so  many 
broken  threads — and  weave  them  into  some  pattern 
of  His  own  design,  and  will  in  that  way  use  even 
my  poor  life  for  His  own  glory." 

"  Don't  say  your  life  is  useless,  mother ;  you 
know  it  is  anything  but  that.  You  know  what 
that  celebrated  actress  said  who  came  to  see  you," 
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"  What  was  that,  dear  ?  "  his  mother  asked  with 
a  smile. 

"  You  remember,  you  told  me  that  you  had  not 
lived  in  the  world  for  so  many  years,  nor  seen 
anything,  lying  in  a  room  all  day.  And  she  said  : 
'  But  you  have  lived,  I  can  see  you  have,  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word.  Don't  you  think  that  we 
sometimes  more  truly  live  in  a  quiet  corner  than 
we  do  when  we  go  rushing  all  over  the  world  ?  We 
who  do  the  latter  only  get  the  surface  side  of  people 
and  things.  We  don't,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
live.  I  was  once  ill  for  a  good  while,  and  know 
from  experience  that  we  live  in  the  shadows  more 
truly  than  we  do  when  we  are  in  the  sunshine.  And 
never,  never  think  that  you,  dear  Mrs.  MacXeil, 
have  not  got  a  mission  in  life  ;  never  imagine  that 
we  who  rush  around  the  world  live  more  than  you 
live,  or  indeed  half  as  truly  live.'  " 

"Yes,  I  remember  she  said  all  that,  now  that  you 
recall  it,  dear.  What  a  genius  she  had  as  an  actress, 
too  !  She  was  very  highly  educated  and  gifted. 
Her  special  forte  was  acting  Greek  plays.  She  was 
a  sincere  Christian,  I  remember — a  Quakeress  by 
birth,  and  used  to  attend  service  every  Sunday 
with  the  Friends.  She  was  brought  up  very  strictly  ; 
how  she  laughed  as  she  told  me  of  her  aunt  saying 
to  her,  '  Jeannette,  my  love,  you  did  not  come 
downstairs    in     quite    the    way    a    lady    would  ; 
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just  return  my  dear,  and  see  if  you  can  improve, 
on  it ! '  " 

"  Rather  a  contrast  to  the  way  girls  are  brought 
up  nowadays,  eh,  mother  ?  "  remarked  Hugh. 

"  Yes,  rather  !  One  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
pendulum  swing  a  little  in  the  opposite  direction 
sometimes.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  Jeannette  was  a 
beautiful  singer.  She  sang  a  little  thing  for  me 
which  was  exquisite.  Then  she  said  :  '  Shall  I  act 
a  little  play  for  you  ?  I  often  do  them  for  children  ! ' 
Then  she  played  an  Irish  piece  ;  she  did  not  recite 
it ;  she  did  more,  for  she  represented  each  character, 
and  as  she  spoke  I  saw  the  people,  and  heard  them 
speak  just  as  if  they  were  before  my  eyes  ;  I  saw 
the  Irish  cabin,  and  the  tramp,  and  the  child,  and 
the  mother.  It  was  most  wonderful.  That  was 
the  second  time  she  came,  Hugh;  you  were  out 
working  in  the  fields  the  day  she  motored  up  to  see 
me.  And  you  remember  how  another  time,  just 
before  she  left  Australia,  she  brought  a  hamper, 
and  how  her  chauffeur  carried  me  so  gently  to  the 
motor,  and  they  made  up  quite  a  nice,  comfortable 
bed  for  me  among  the  cushions,  and  took  me  miles 
out  into  the  bush,  where  we  had  a  picnic.  It  was 
lovely ;  I  have  lived  in  memory  on  the  pleasure  of 
that  day  ever  since.  But  to  come  back  to  what  we 
were  saying.  Hugh,  dear,  I  was  thinking  this  :  I 
can  never  give  of  my  best  except  to  those  who  are 
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lonely  or  sad,  and  who  need  me.  And,  perhaps, 
that  is  how  it  is  with  us  when  God  says  '  No  '  to 
some  of  the  things  we  ask  Him  for  ;  it  is  because  He 
wants  to  give  us  of  His  very  best,  not  His  second 
best.  And  He  gives  us  of  His  very  best  when  we 
are  utterly  dependent  on  Him,  when  we  are  most 
in  need  of  Him,  when  we  feel  most  downhearted 
and  lonely  and  pained.  So,  dearie,  I  can't  bear  to 
hear  you  say  '  Why  ?  '  to  God.  Because  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  you  love  a  person  very,  very  dearly, 
you  must  stop  asking,  Why  they  do  this  and  Why 
they  do  that.  I  don't  know,  sonny,  but  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  honest  to  God  and  honest 
to  ourselves,  quite  honest,  we  have  more  to  thank 
Him  for  than  to  be  sad  about.     Don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  it  is  so,"  Hugh  assented.  Thus 
the  mother,  in  her  weakness,  to  use  the  language  of 
Ruskin,  "  buckled  on  her  young  knight's  armour." 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

life's  autumn  glories. 

Somewhere  there  waiteth  in  this  world  of  ours 

For  each  lone  soul  another  lonely  soul, 

Each  chasing  each  through  all  the  weary  hours 

And  meeting  strangely  at  some  sudden  goal. 

Then  blend  they,  like  green  leaves  with  golden  flowers 

Into  one  beautiful  and  perfect  whole  ; 

And  life's  long  night  is  ended,  and  the  way 

Lies  open,  onward,  to  eternal  day. — Edwin  Arnold. 

A  FTER  seeing  Dora  and  her  child  comfortably 
^  *  provided  for,  Dr.  Grace  Moffat  took  a  much- 
needed  holiday  in  Sydney,  with  some  old  friends 
who  had  long  pressed  her  to  visit  them.  She 
had  been  in  Melbourne's  sister  city  for  a  fort- 
night, and  was  having  altogether  a  delightful  time, 
seeing  the  harbour  and  the  rest  of  Sydney's  natural 
beauties  for  the  first  time. 

Dr.  Moffat  had  not  taken  many  holidays,  her  life 
having  always  been  a  strenuous  and  busy  one  ; 
consequently,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she  did 
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into  contact.  Grace  immediately  concluded  that 
in  outward  appearance  and  mam. 
last  her  ideal  of  all  that  a  man  should  be. 
little  guessed,  however,  that  her  companion's  glance 
was  at  the  same  time  taking  herseli  in  with  an 
approval  and  interest  quite  novel  to  himself.  "  A 
perfectly  womanly  woman — just  my  ideal/'  he  was 
telling  himself  as  he  chatted  with  her  in  that  self- 
issed,  easy  manner,  all  his  own,  and  with  that 
musical  half-brogue  of  his  that  was  taking  the 
women's  hearts  by  storm.     Grace  had  heard  ; 
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many  of  the  Sydney  beauties  were  making  no  secret 
of  their  predilection  for  this  plain,  yet  most  attractive 
personage. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Ronald  Patrick 
and  Grace  Moffat  met,  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight,  though  neither  had  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  other.  As 
Ronald  had  often  told  his  brother,  the  opposite  sex 
had  little  attraction  for  him,  he  could  the  less  there- 
fore understand  why  Robert  should  be  so  interested 
in  them.  Dr.  Patrick's  nature  was  too  intense  and 
serious — lor  all  his  strong  sense  of  wit  and  humour 
— to  allow  of  flirtations,  and  though  over  forty  y<  ars 
of  age,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  felt  sufficiently 
drawn  to  a  woman  to  desire  to  know  more  of  her. 
Yet,  as  flood  waters,  lung  held  in  check,  when  they 
do  overleap  their  bounds,  arc  more  tempestuous  than 
the  ever-flowing  shallows,  so  the  grand  passion, 
suddenly  awakened  in  Ronald  Patrick's  heart, 
became  a  very  torrent,  sweeping  before  it  the  reserve 
and  indifference  of  a  lifetime. 

There  were  ample  opportunities  for  these  two  to 
meet,  during  the  remainder  of  Grace  Moffat's  stay, 
of  which  Dr.  Patrick  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself. 
At  picnics,  boating  parties,  and  concerts,  he  and 
Grace  were  constantly  together,  till  presently  their 
world,  always  on  the  look-out  for  romantic  happen- 
ings,  whispered  that   Dr.   Ronald  Patrick  and  his 
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lady   colleague   in   the   medical   profession   seemed 
likely  to  make  a  match. 

Years  before,  Grace  Moffat  had  voluntarily  re- 
linquished all  thought  of  marriage,  for,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ronald  Patrick,  she  was  not  easily  attracted  by 
the  opposite  sex.  She  confessed  to  liking  men's 
company — "when  they  were  men,"  she  would  add 
sarcastically.  But  her  intolerance  of  petty  minded- 
ness,  her  contempt  for  vulgar  display,  her  impatience 
of  triviality  and  inanity,  her  absolute  lack  of  small 
talk,  and  her  downright  earnestness,  all  militated 
against  her  being  what  is  called  a  "  social  success." 
Not  that  she  had  the  least  ambition  to  shine  in 
Society,  for  the  thing  which  the  term  implies  did 
not  appeal  to  her  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  was 
only  when  in  a  really  congenial  atmosphere,  such 
as  when  in  the  company  of  real  friends,  that  Grace 
revealed  herself  at  her  best,  as  she  never  did  among 
those  of  her  casual  acquaintances.  She  was  not 
among  those  who  display  their  best  in  life's  shop- 
windows.  But,  in  the  society  of  those  who  came 
nearest  to  her  ideals,  her  nature  expanded  and 
blossomed,  like  a  flower  in  the  sun.  So  this  big- 
hearted,  large-souled,  big-limbed  man,  who  was  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  true  gentleman,  was  to 
her  as  the  moon  to  the  tides,  as  a  pure  breath  of 
ozone  to  a  wearied  body  and  mind.  Unconsciously 
to  herself,  Grace  Moffat,  when  in  Ronald  Patrick's 
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presence,  forgot  her  normal  reserve  and  became 
almost  childlike  in  her  bright  happiness.  Whether 
in  serious  or  playful  mood,  he  drew  from  her  answer- 
ing flashes,  as  steel  answers  to  steel.  Without 
conscious  effort,  nor  even  the  intention  so  to  do, 
Ronald  Patrick  played  on  this  human  instrument, 
evoking  sweet  music,  grave  or  gay,  passionate  or 
humorous,  at  his  will. 

What  were  Grace  Moffat's  own  feelings  in  the 
matter  ?  She  was  astonished  to  discover  that  she 
had  actually  fallen  in  love.  At  her  time  of  life,  too, 
when  she  ought  to  have  had  more  sense  !  she  told 
herself  reproachfully.  At  first  she  tried  hard  to 
banish  the  idea,  and  also  the  originator  of  the 
idea.  She  would  have  succeeded,  too,  but  for  the 
fact  that  Ronald  Patrick,  having  once  made  up 
his  mind,  held  to  his  purpose  with  truly  desperate 
tenacity.  He  was  not  easily  to  be  put  aside 
by  anyone,  he  had  a  strong  will  of  his  own, 
as  those  who  knew  him  best  were  aware.  But 
there  was  one  vulnerable  side  to  his  nature,  a 
weakness  perhaps ;  this  was  inordinate  pride,  or 
rather  it  was  sensitiveness,  touchiness,  as  regarded 
his  honour.  It  was  pride  in  a  certain  direction  only ; 
for,  in  reality,  Ronald  Patrick  was  the  most  self- 
depreciating  of  men,  lacking  in  self-esteem,  though 
firm  in  self-respect.  But  to  touch  this  man's  sense 
of  honour  in  the  sense  of  doubting  it,  was  to  make 
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him  shrink  into  himself  as  one  shrinks  from  salt 
on  an  open  wound. 

Both  Ronald  Patrick  and  Grace  Moffat  had  lived 
and  were  living  full  lives,  rich  in  human  experience 
in  all  its  varied  phases.  Both  had  read  cxtensh  < 
their  minds  were  storehouses  of  the  most  beautiful 
ideas  of  great  writers  and  thinkers  ;  their  memories 
were  chambers  of  imagery  in  which  wore  hung 
glorious  pictures,  some  of  them  sad,  it  is  true. 
these  latter  only  adding  a  mellow  radiance  to  the 
mental  picture  gallery.  Why,  then,  to  them,  and 
to  such  as  them,  should  not  the  crowning  joy  of  life 
come,  finding  a  worthy  temple  to  dwell  in  ?  Why 
should  Love  be  confined  to  the  early  stages  of 
human  life  ?  Why  should  inexperienced  youth 
arrogate  to  itself  Love's  dream  ?  Did  not  Nature 
herself  seem  to  repudiate  the  idea,  for  was  not  her 
midsummer  as  lovely  as  her  springtime  ?  Rather, 
was  it  not  more  beautiful,  because  more  varied  and 
rich  in  colouring,  more  satisfying  and  bounteous  in 
its  wealth  of  gifts  ?  It  was  the  fulfilment,  of  which 
the  spring  was  but  the  promise ;  the  noonday 
splendour,  of  which  youth  was  but  the  dawn.  To 
such  reflections  Ronald  Patrick  gave  expression  as 
delicately  as  he  could,  when  alone  with  Grace 
Moffat,  sentiments  in  which  she  entirely  agreed. 
It  was  passing  strange  to  her  that  he  and  she 
should  have  so  many  ideas  in  common  ;   it  was  as 
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if  each  were   born  to  be   the  complement   of  the 

other. 

So,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,   that  these  two 

hitherto  lonely  wayfarers,  meeting  at  a  turn  of  life's 

pathway,  should  have  turned  aside  for  a  time  from 

life's  dusty  highway,  to  linger  in  green  pastures  and 

beside  still  waters  ?     In  the  rapture  of  their  present, 

the  man  and  woman  were  so  satisfied  in  each  other, 

that  the  busy  world  was   forgotten  for  the   time 

being.     But,  as  yet,  no  word  of  love  had  escaped 

Dr.    Patrick — his    native    diffidence    accounted    for 

this — nor  had  any  special  confidences  been  given 

by  one  to  the  other.     They  were  as  those  who  had 

passed   through   storm    and   chill,    and   who   were 

basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  sheltered  spot,  more 

than  content  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself. 
***** 

"  Have  you  heard  the  very  latest  ?  "  Madame 
Floyd  asked  one  day  about  a  month  later  of 
her  business  colleague.  "  Miss  Beaumont  has  just 
told  me." 

Miss  Cummings  waited  expectantly ;  she  was 
always  looking  for  the  latest  gossip.  Such  things 
were  the  very  salt  of  her  existence  ;  deprived  of 
news  of  her  neighbours,  life  to  this  lady  would 
have  been  "  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  "  indeed. 

Madame  continued  :  "  That  fine,  big,  Irish  doctor, 
you  know — Dr.   Patrick,   that  all  the  women  are 
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raving  about ;  well,  he's  paying  marked  attentions 
to — now,  whom  do  you  think  ?  She's  been  to 
Sydney  on  a  visit,  where  she  met  him,  and  he's 
followed  her  here.  Every  one  expects  daily  to  hear 
the  engagement  announced.  Now,  guess  who 
she    is  ?  " 

Miss  Cummings  reflected,  then  suggested  some  of 
the  ultra-fashionable  young  ladies  who  frequented 
Madame's  establishment. 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  Madame  cried  in  her  excitement, 
"  none  of  them." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me  !  Who  is  it  ?  "  Miss  Cummings 
entreated,  clasping  her  bony  hands  together  :  the 
suspense  was  getting  unbearable. 

"  Well,  you  couldn't  guess,  so  I  will  tell  you.  It's 
Dr.  Grace  Moffat." 

"  Her !  "  ejaculated  the  other,  holding  up  her 
hands  and  rolling  her  eyes  in  the  intensity  of  her 
disapproval  and  surprise.     "  Good  heavens  !     Why, 

she's  got  no  more  style  than  a "     Miss  Cummings, 

not  being  gifted  with  much  imagination,  could  not 
think  of  a  simile  for  Dr.  Moffat's  lack  of  style, 
so  she  stopped  short,  adding,  as  an  afterthought, 
"  than  a— I  don't  know  what !  " 

"  They  say,"  continued  Madame  Floyd,  nearly 
purple  with  excitement,  "  that  he's  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  her,  has  no  eyes  for  anyone  else.  And 
the  flowers  he  sends  her  and  the  money  he  spends 
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on  her  !  Why,  a  bouquet  of  orchids  he  sent  her 
the  other  day  cost  five  guineas." 

"  My  goodness  !  "  Miss  Cummings  said  enviously. 
"  I  call  it  a  shocking  waste  of  good  money  myself. 
I  wouldn't  allow  any  gentleman  to  squander  his 
money  on  me  like  that."  Which  was  fortunate  as 
the  case  stood,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  gentleman 
within  range  who  was  anxious  to  waste  that,  or  even 
a  smaller  amount,  on  floral  offerings  at  Miss 
Cummings 's  shrine. 

"  Whatever  he  can  see  in  her,  beats  me,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Cummings,  reverting  to  the  lady  under 
discussion  ;  "  she  really  hasn't  a  particle  of  style, 
now  has  she,  Madame  Floyd  ?  "  This  was  put  in 
an  appealing  tone. 

"  Well,  no,"  admitted  Madame  ;  "  but  there's 
no  accounting  for  taste  ;  every  eye  forms  its  own 
beauty.  Some  men  don't  look  for  style  in  a  wife, 
you  know.  All  the  same,  though  Grace  Moffat 
does  not  trouble  her  head  much  about  dress,  there's 
a  something  about  her  that  there  isn't  about  Miss 
Beaumont.  Dr.  Moffat  wears  good  things,  and  you 
can  tell  at  a  glance  that  she's  a  lady." 

Miss  Cummings,  however,  being  only  "  convinced 
against  her  will,  was  of  the  same  opinion  still."  She 
therefore  contested  the  point  still  further. 

"  But  she  looks  nothing,  does  she,  Madame 
Floyd,  beside  some  of  our  other  customers  ?   Why, 
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she  doesn't  even  powder  her  face  ;  she's  hopelessly 
out  of  date.  She  even  told  me  when  I  was  trying 
on  that  gown  of  hers  the  other  day,  to  be  as  quick 
as  I  could,  that  she  hated  being  fitted,  and  thought 
every  moment  spent  in  a  fitting-room  was  so  much 
time  wasted.     Just  fancy  !  " 

Madame  smiled.  "  Yes,  I  know  she  is  always  in 
a  hurry  to  get  away  when  she  comes  in.  I  guess 
I'd  sooner  have  her  sort,  for  all  that,  than  the 
Ellingtons  and  the  Brownleas  and  their  crowd,  who 
positively  live  here.  Why,  they  are  for  ever  in 
and  out,  wasting  our  time  and  their  own,  choosing 
styles  one  clay,  and  changing  their  minds  the  next 
Never  know  what  they  do  want.  I  wish  they  were 
as  read}'  to  pay  their  bills  as  they  are  to  order  new 
frocks.  Dr.  Moffat  pays  cash,  and  never  asks  the 
price.  If  only  I  had  a  hundred  more  clients  like 
her,  I  could  retire  from  business  next  year." 

"  That  Mrs.  Gunn,  you  remember,  who  used  to 
come  in  here,  but  got  the  huff  about  her  child's 
frock — well,  she  is  having  a  dress  made,"  Miss 
Cummings  remarked,  changing  the  subject. 

"  Oh,  she's  turned  up  again,  has  she  ?  I  suppose 
she  likes  to  tell  her  friends  that  Madame  Floyd 
makes  for  her.     It  sounds  well." 

"  She's  coming  to  be  fitted  to-morrow  at  eleven," 
added  Miss  Cummings. 

"  Is    she  ?     Oh  !    that    reminds    me — Dr.   Grace 
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Moffat  made  an  appointment  for  eleven.  Mrs. 
Gunn  must  be  put  off  till  the  afternoon ;  say  we 
were  too  busy.  But  Dr.  Moffat  mustn't  be  kept 
waiting ;  see  that  Miss  Jones  is  ready  for  her,  and 
has  everything  up  to  the  mark  ;  Dr.  Moffat's  custom 
is  worth  looking  after." 

At  this  moment  a  girl  came  to  tell  Madame  that 
she  was  wanted. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  the  girl. 

"  Mrs.  Gunn,  Madame." 

"  Talk  of  the  angels  and  you'll  hear  their  wings," 
Madame  quoted  with  a  backward  glance  at  Miss 
Cummings,  and  making  a  wry  face  expressive  of 
her  contempt  for  the  customer  in  question.  Then, 
with  a  more  effusive  manner  than  usual,  Madame 
Floyd  extended  her  finger-tips  to  Mrs.  Gunn,  hoping 
she  was  quite  well,  and  expressing  her  intense 
delight  at  seeing  her. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

A   DARK   CLOUD. 

DR.  PATRICK'S  Melbourne  visit  was  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  had  determined 
to  know  his  fate  with  regard  to  Grace  Moffat 
before  returning  to  Sydney.  He  had  planned  a 
long  day's  excursion  to  the  country  and,  in  imagina- 
tion, had  coaxed  the  lady  of  his  choice  into  some 
sylvan  retreat,  and  was  asking  her  the  momentous 
question,  which,  though  lacking  in  self-conceit, 
Ronald  Patrick  had  reason  to  hope  would  be  answered 
according  to  his  desire.  But  we  all  know  that  the 
"  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
agley "  ;  and  that  morning's  mail  brought  Dr. 
Patrick  a  letter  from  his  father,  which  recalled  the 
lover  from  dreamland  to  sober  realities. 

Needless  to  say,  the  letter  referred  to  Robert  and 
his  prolonged  silence.  When  his  brother  had  not 
followed  him  to  Sydney,  Ronald  had  written  to 
know  the  reason  why,  though  he  concluded  Robert 
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had  gone  up-country.  But  he  was  concerned  when, 
six  months  later,  this  letter  was  returned  from  the 
Dead  Letter  Office.  Up  to  that  time,  Dr.  Patrick 
had  taken  little  note  of  the  affair,  putting  the 
silence  down  to  his  brother's  probable  adventures 
in  the  interior  of  Australia,  but  becoming,  he  could 
not  say  why,  somewhat  anxious  at  last,  he  instituted 
inquiries  at  the  Interstate  Shipping  Companies. 

Hearing  nothing,  Ronald  had — rather  thought- 
lessly, in  the  circumstances — written  home  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Robert  had  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
the  present  letter  was  his  father's  reply.  Ronald 
Patrick's  feelings  on  receipt  of  the  letter  might  be 
likened  to  those  of  Reuben  when  he  discovered  that 
Joseph  was  no  longer  in  the  pit,  when  he  said  in 
sore  distress  of  mind,  "  The  child  is  not ;  and  I, 
whither  shall  I  go  ?  "  For,  though  knowing  he 
was  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  his  younger 
brother's  disappearance,  Ronald  Patrick  felt  his 
father  would  regard  him  as,  in  some  measure,  the 
cause  of  it,  for  it  was  he  who  had  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  visiting  far-off  Australia.  And  that  he 
should  be  the  cause,  though  indirectly,  of  giving 
his  father  pain  and  anguish  was  a  source  of  poignant 
grief  to  this  sensitive  man. 

Ronald  reproached  himself  severely  for  having, 
ever  since  meeting  Grace,  so  yielded  himself  up  to 
the  delight  of  her  society  and  the  sway  of  the  little 
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Love  god,  as  to  banish  for  the  time  all  thoi; 
about  his  brother.  When  an  unwelcome  fear  in- 
truded itself,  he  had  dismissed  it,  telling  himself 
that  Robert  would  be  sure  to  turn  up  soon.  So  his 
father's  heart-rending  letter,  received  on  this  par- 
ticular morning,  seemed  to  Dr.  Patrick  an  omen  of 
evil.  In  spite  of  himself,  he  grew  anxious  about 
Robert.  Wherever  could  he  be  ?  Was  he  ill  among 
strangers  ?     What  if  he  were  dead  ?     But  this 

too  revolting,  too  distressing  to  be  entertained. 

For  the  present,  however,  all  thought  of  love 
and  marriage  was  out  of  the  question.  Even  the 
projected  day's  pleasure  could  not  be  entertained, 
and  Dr.  Patrick  perforce  absented  himself  from 
the  picnic  party  to  which  he  had  so  eagerly  looked 
forward.  He  was  strongly  tempted  to  confide  his 
trouble  to  Grace,  for  he  would  have  been  glad  of 
her  sympathy  and  advice.  But  he  was  not  the  man 
to  lay  his  burdens  upon  other  shoulders,  especially 
if  that  other  happened  to  be  a  woman,  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  bear  his  own  load  and  not  trouble 
her  with  it.  He  made  exhaustive  inquiries  regarding 
his  brother,  but  could  hear  nothing  of  him  ;  it  was 
as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  him  up. 

When,  some  days  later,  Grace  met  Dr.  Patrick, 
she  fancied  there  was  an  unnatural  air  of  restraint 
about  him,  though  he  was  as  kind  and  attentive 
as  ever.     That  evening  thev  were  returning  from 
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a  concert  and,  as  they  were  driving  home,  Dr. 
Patrick  remarked  that  Grace's  throat  was  insuffi- 
ciently protected  from  the  keen  wind  which  had 
suddenly  blown  up. 

"  That  is  so,"  Grace  admitted,  "  but  when  I  left 
home  the  night  was  so  warm  that  I  did  not  wear 
my  furs." 

Then  her  companion  drew  from  his  outer  coat- 
pocket  a  folded  linen  handkerchief,  and  said  :  "  Let 
me  tie  this  about  your  neck  ;  it  will  be  better  than 
nothing,"  and  in  that  half  imperious,  half  protect- 
ingly-tender  way  of  his,  he  suited  the  action  to  the 
word.  Grace  smiled,  letting  him  have  his  own  way. 
It  was  to  her  very  pleasant  to  be  thus  cared  for  by 
this  strong  man.  So  used  to  caring  for  others,  she 
could  appreciate  to  the  full  the  nameless  charm  of 
Dr.  Patrick's  manner,  this  "  way  with  him  "  that 
women  in  general  thought  delightful.  So  she  had 
suffered  him  to  tie  his  handkerchief  loosely  about 
her  neck  and,  when  he  was  taking  leave  of  her, 
forgot  to  return  it. 

Arrived  in  her  own  room,  she  leisurely  unknotted 
the  soft,  white  folds,  smiling  to  herself  as  she  recalled 
his  considerate  action.  Grace  was  blissfully  con- 
scious that  she  was  loved  by  this  man  ;  she  knew 
that  for  the  rest  of  her  life  she  would,  if  she  chose, 
have  him  to  care  for  her  and  shelter  her  from  life's 
rough    winds.    The    knowledge    sent    through    her 
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being  a  thrill  of  exquisite  delight,  all  the  more  keen 
that  she  had  hitherto  banished  every  idea  of  such 
a  thing. 

But,  all  at  once,  even  while  these  reflections  were 
passing  through  her  mind,  Grace  Moffat  started, 
and  every  bit  of  colour  forsook  her  face,  which  had 
been  radiant  with  new-born  happiness.  Fascinated, 
yet  terrified,  she  was  gazing  intently  at  the  hand- 
kerchief in  her  hand,  for  in  the  corner  of  the  snowy 
piece  of  linen  she  saw  the  identical  embroidered 
work  which  had  so  attracted  her  on  that  memorable 
occasion  when  Dora  was  with  her  !  She  looked 
and  looked  again.  There  was  no  mistaking  it — the 
same  shamrock  leaf,  the  same  motto,  and  beneath 
the  very  same  name  :  "  R.  B.  Patrick."  Suddenly, 
in  the  shock  of  her  discovery,  Grace  flung  the  hand- 
kerchief from  her,  as  though  it  had  stung  her. 

As  in  truth  it  had. 

When  Dr.  Moffat  had  first  heard  the  name  of 
Patrick,  it  had  struck  her  as  familiar,  but  she  could 
not  place  it.  After  all,  Dora  had  only  mentioned 
the  name  once,  and  it  was  the  dainty  work  on  the 
handkerchief  which  had  caught  Grace's  attention, 
rather  than  the  name  itself.  In  her  professional 
duties,  Dr.  Moffat  was  constantly  hearing  names, 
and  it  was  natural  that  she  should  confuse  this 
particular  one  with  that  of  some  patient  or  other. 
But,  like  a  flash,  the  memory  came  back  to  her  now. 
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So  this  was  the  man  who  had  betrayed  her 
friend,  cheating  her  with  a  mock  marriage,  and  then 
deserting  her  !  Yet,  could  it  be  possible  ?  But  all 
doubts  would  be  at  an  end  to-morrow,  for  she 
would  question  him  and  judge  for  herself.  And 
if  he  were  guilty,  she  would  cast  his  love  from  her 
as  she  would  a  serpent's  fang  ;  if  he  had  so  offended, 
she  would  pluck  out  this  new  affection,  though  it 
meant  plucking  out  her  right  eye,  even  though 
it  were  the  cutting  off  of  her  right  hand. 

When  next  the  lovers  met,  if  such  Grace  could 
be  called  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  Ronald 
Patrick  was  in  a  most  unquiet  mood,  for  anxiety 
concerning  his  brother  was  deepening  as  the  days 
passed.  Their  place  of  meeting  was  a  crowded 
reception-room,  and  Ronald  was  for  once  so  obsessed 
by  his  own  troubles  that  he  failed  to  notice  the  cool 
demeanour  of  Dr.  Grace,  and  the  worried  expression 
on  her  face. 

Finding  themselves  alone  presently  in  the  con- 
servatory, Grace  took  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  him  his  handkerchief,  the  cause  of  all  the 
disquiet  that  raged  within  her. 

He  received  it  carelessly,  and  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket.  "  Oh,  thanks !  "  he  said.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten about  it." 

"  Is  it  your  own  handkerchief  ?  "  Grace  asked, 
laying  an  unconscious  stress  on  the  word  "  own." 
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Her  lip  trembled,  and  her  voice  sounded  strange 
in  her  own  ears. 

The  question  seemed  to  amuse  her  companion. 

"  Sure,  and  whose  else  would  it  be  ?"  he  returned 
quickty.  "  What  a  queer  question  !  You'll  be 
asking  me  next  if  me  boots  are  me  own,"  he  added 
laughing,  relapsing  into  a  strong  Hibernian  accent. 
He  thought  Grace  looked  solemn,  and  wanted  to 
cheer  her  up,  though  feeling  far  from  light-hearted 
himself. 

A  pair  of  young  lovers  entered  the  greenhouse 
at  this  juncture,  but  seeing  that  they  had  not  the 
place  to  themselves,  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
exotics  around  them.  Ronald  Patrick  chatted  away 
in  his  usual  fashion,  while  all  the  time  Grace  tried 
to  ask  a  question  on  the  answer  to  which,  it  seemed 
to  her,  her  very  existence  depended. 

"  Dr.  Patrick,"  she  said,  averting  her  face,  and 
trying  to  keep  calm  and  speak  carelessly,  though  the 
room  swam  around  her,  and  she  had  to  press  her 
hand  heavily  against  the  wall  to  steady  herself, 
"  did  you  ever  meet  a  girl  called  Dora  Swayle  ?  " 

"  Dora  Swayle  ?  Dora  Swayle  ?  "  repeated 
Ronald  Patrick  musingly.  He  considered  for  a 
few  moments,  which  to  the  woman  who  waited 
seemed  a  lifetime  of  long-drawn-out  agony.  "  Let 
me  think,  now  !  Yes,  I  did  once  know  a  girl  of 
that  name.     She  stayed  at  the  same  boarding-house 
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as  I  did,  when  I  first  came  to  Melbourne. 
Rather  a  pretty  little  thing,  too,  I  think  she  was." 

He  would  have  gone  on  to  ask  about  Dora  Swayle, 
but  for  a  rustle  in  the  doorway,  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  hostess,  bearing  in  her  train  two 
very  young  ladies,  to  whom  she  wished  to  introduce 
Dr.  Ronald  Boles  Patrick,  the  "  lion  "  of  the  evening. 
Amid  the  little  buzz  of  small  talk  that  followed, 
Grace  slipped  away  through  a  side-door,  and  was 
seen  no  more  that  night. 

Next  day,  before  Dr.  Patrick  had  had  time  to 
call  and  inquire  as  to  the  sudden  indisposition  of 
Dr.  Grace,  a  note  from  that  lady  reached  him 
which  gave  him  a  coup  de  grace.  It  was  curt  and 
short,  though  perfectly  courteous.  But  it  left  no 
shadow  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  recipient  that 
henceforth  all  friendship  between  himself  and  the 
woman  he  had  learned  to  love,  was  at  an  end. 
No  reason  was  given  in  the  letter.  Grace  Moffat 
felt  that  she  could  neither  ask  nor  give  an  explana- 
tion in  existing  circumstances.  Were  she  to  do 
so,  she  would  have  to  betray  Dora's  secret. 

Ronald  Patrick,  on  his  part,  asked  for  no  explana- 
tion. His  one  vulnerable  spot  had  been  attacked  ; 
his  honour  had  been  impeached  ;  his  pride  had  been 
wounded  to  the  quick.  He  simply  bowed  to  the 
inevitable,  and  took  his  dismissal  in  haughty  silence. 
Next  day  he  returned  to  Sydney,  and  soon  after- 
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wards  disposed  of  his  practice  and  sailed  for  Ireland, 
feeling  that,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  his  right 
place  was  in  the  old  home  with  his  father. 

And  the  other  actor  in  this  tragedy,  what  of  her 
in  the  hour  of  supreme  anguish  ?  For  with  all  her 
self-reliance,  Grace  Moffat  was  just  a  woman,  with 
a  woman's  need  for  sympathy  and  tenderness.  It 
was  to  Mrs.  MacNeil  that  her  heart  went  out  for 
sympathy  and  courage  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day — that  friend,  to  whom  she  had  so  often 
imparted  strength  and  consolation,  watching  by  her 
bedside  through  weary  days  and  wearier  nights  of 
pain.  That  she  should  seek  Mrs.  MacNeil  and 
desire  her  above  all  else  in  her  hour  of  desperate 
loneliness  and  heart-hunger  was  the  highest  tribute 
she  could  have  paid  to  the  invalid.  For  surely 
there  is  no  higher  mission  on  this  scene  of  human 
sorrow  than  that  of  comforter.  God's  brightest 
angels  have  been  sent  time  and  again  to  bring 
messages  of  comfort  and  hope  to  fainting  pilgrims 
on  life's  pathway  ;  and  so  glorious  is  this  ministry 
of  comforting,  that  Christ  Himself  allowed  no 
angel  voice  to  bid  Mary  "  Weep  not,"  but  Himself 
spoke  to  her  :    "  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  " 

The  day  after  these  events  had  spoiled  the  music 
of  Grace  Moffat's  life,  she  motored  up  to  see  Mrs. 
MacNeil.  She  did  not,  of  course,  fail  to  visit  Dora, 
but  was  glad  to  have  an  excuse  to  hurry  away,  for, 
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believing  what  she  did,  an  interview  with  the  latter, 
though  delightful  to  Dora,  would  be  anything  but 
pleasant  to  Grace  herself.  She  hastened  to  the 
cottage,  and  was  soon  seated  beside  the  invalid,  not 
telling  her  what  had  happened — of  that  she  could 
not  speak, — but  in  general  terms  pouring  into  Mrs. 
MacNeil's  sympathising  ear  her  sorrow,  her  dis- 
appointment, her  loneliness. 

The  impression  given  as  Grace  entered  the  room 
was  in  itself  soothing  and  pleasant.  Mrs.  MacNeil 
was  sitting  up  in  bed,  smiling  her  welcome  ;  there 
was  a  vision  of  radiant  dark  eyes,  gleaming 
glasses,  a  face  pale,  sweet,  and  ethereal-looking, 
white  torchon  lace,  exquisitely  dainty  and  pure,  at 
neck  and  wrists,  a  pale  blue  silk  dressing-jacket,  one 
of  Grace's  gifts.  The  room  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers  ;  on  the  mantel  a  large  bowl  of  young 
gum  leaves,  another  of  daffodils,  another  of  wild 
flowers  ;  sweet  peas  in  their  varied  beauty  of  colour 
gave  forth  a  delicate  perfume,  while  some  lilies  of 
the  valley  nestled  shyly  in  a  vase  on  a  side  table. 

"  I  have  always  been  hungry  for  love,  all  my 
life,"  Grace  was  saying,  "  though  no  one  has  given 
me  credit  for  it.  As  you  know,  Flo,  my  life  has 
been  a  very  lonely  one,  never  having  sister  or 
brother,  and  my  parents  dying  while  I  was  so  young. 
I  have  always  dreaded  loneliness  most  of  all.  Yet 
it  is  the  thing  I  have  had  to  bear.     Why,  when  only 
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a  little  child,  wli  I  it  a  lonely  woman's 

life,  I  shuddered,  and  quivered  with  f> 
might  be  my  lot." 

\nd  when  first  I  became  an  invalid,"  her  friend 

replied,  "  I,  God,  '  1 

won't  !    I  won't  !    /  ill  ?     [ndeed,  I  am  not 

no  time  for  me  to  be  ill  !  '     W. 

i  I  in  my  heart,  '  I 

won't  do  it  !  I  won't  do  it  !  '  But,  darling,"  and  lure 
Mr      M     \   il    laid   her   hand   (  n    the    I 

stain    I  face  1  I    caressed  it    lo\ . 

she  spoke,  "  I  am  going  to  run  about  when  I  get 
up  yonder  to  the  next  world — of  course  I  am  !  And 
you,  Grace,  you  are  going  to  be  just  satiated  with 
love.  Oh  !  I  think  we  shall  go  on  and  on  from 
world  to  world,  and  to  worlds  beyond  that.  This 
life  is  only  the  kindergarten  school,  we  are  babies 
here  ;  yonder  we  shall  go  to  the  State  school,  and 
to  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  college,  and  to 
the  university.  We  don't  understand,  of  course 
not,  why  you  must  be  lonely,  and  I  must  he  here 
all  day  in  pain  ;  we  don't  know  why,  just  as  the 
babies  don't  know  why  the  mothers  do  this  and  that, 
but  we  must  live  on,  not  knowing  the  why  and 
wherefore,  not  crying  for  what  we  have  not,  but 
living  to-day,  taking  all  to-day  gives  us,  not  thinking 
of  to-morrow  or  its  griefs." 

"  Ah  !   but,  Flo,  I  am  desperately  lonely — all  the 
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more  because  of  what  has  lately  come  into  my  life, 
only  to  be  snatched  away  again." 

"  Grace,  do  you  remember  one  night  when  I  was 
very,  very  ill,  you  thought  I  could  not  live  through 
the  night  ?  It  was  after  an  operation,  and  oh  !  the 
terrible  weakness  I  felt,  the  unspeakable  tiredness, 
if  I  may  call  it  that.  I  could  not  help  saying  over 
and  over,  'I'm  so  tired.'  Then  you  said,  'Flo, 
don't  say  you're  tired — don't  say  it  any  more  ! 
Every  time  you  say  it  it  makes  you  more  tired.' 
Now,  I  am  the  doctor,  and  you  are  the  patient, 
and  so  I  say  to  you,  '  Grace,  don't  say  you're  lonely, 
don't  say  it  any  more  ;  every  time  you  say  it  it 
makes  you  feel  more  lonely  !  '  " 

Grace  smiled,  but  it  was  a  sad  smile. 

"  Some  day  you  will  have  love  enough  and  to 
spare.  Nothing  is  ever  too  late  that  comes  in 
God's  time,  believe  me.  God  never  is  before  His  time, 
but  never  is  behind.  At  times  He  seems  to  work 
so  slowly  that  we  can  compare  the  pace  only  to 
the  plod,  plod  of  an  ox  ;  but  oh  !  when  He  begins 
to  act,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  compare 
with  His  speed  but  the  flight  of  an  eagle.  '  God 
is  in  His  Heaven,  all  is  right  with  the  world.'  Don't 
worry,  dear  !  Ah  !  now  you  look  more  like  my 
brave,  strong  friend,  ready  to  help  those  who  need. 
Must  you  go  now  ?  Well,  good-bye,  darling ! 
God  bless  you  !  " 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

THE    UNKNOWN. 

T\    the   private  sanctum   of  the   firm   of  Messrs. 

George  Smith  &  Company,  of  Perth,  \ 
Australia,  two  gentlemen  sat  in  solemn  conclave. 
These  were  the  head  of  the  firm  and  his  cousin,  a 
surgeon,  whose  speciality  was  diseases  of  the  brain. 
Dr.  Lett  was  paying  a  flying  visit  to  Australia,  and 
was  at  present  the  guest  of  Mr.  George  Smith. 

And  this  man  whom  you  call  John  Martin  has 
been  with  you  for  some  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Smith,  "  for  about  fifteen 
months.  A  thorough  gentleman,  highly  educated. 
Does  his  work  mechanically,  but  is  most  trust- 
worthy. He  is  somewhat  of  a  recluse,  never  cares 
for  amusements,  but  spends  a  lot  of  time  reading, 
and  taking  long  walks  by  himself." 

"  His  memory,  you  say,  with  regard  to  his  past,  is 
gone  completely  ?  " 

"  Completely.     For    instance,    he    has    not    the 

shadow  of  an  idea  what  his  name  is." 

206 
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Dr.  Lett  was  interested.  "  I  would  like  to  go 
into  his  case,  George,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  do,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  That  is  why  I  brought  the  man  under 
your  notice.  I  feel  so  desperately  sorry  for  him. 
It's  so  dreadful  for  his  people,  you  know.  I  am 
sure  he  must  belong  to  a  good  family,  too  ;  his 
manners  are  perfect.  Suppose  there  is  a  young  wife 
in  the  question,  what  an  awful  thing  for  her  not  to 
know  of  what  has  happened  !  It  is  very  pitiful  to 
see  the  poor  fellow  at  times  passing  his  hand  over 
his  brow,  and  frowning,  as  though  trying  to  recall 
something.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  watch 
him.  There's  another  peculiarity  about  him.  He 
can't  bear  the  sight  of  a  girl,  especially  if  she  happens 
to  be  pretty  ;  he  gets  upset  and  worried,  and  can't 
do  his  work  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  wonder  how 
that  is  ? 

"  You  brought  him  here  from  the  hospital,  I 
think  you  told  me?  " 

"  Yes.  Dr.  Power,  who  was  attending  him,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  was  telling  me  about  him,  and 
thought  he  could  do  easy,  clerical  work,  so  I  took 
him  on,  and  he  has  stuck  to  it  ever  since.  It's  a 
remarkable  case  of  the  brain  acting  in  one  direction 
but  not  in  another,  isn't  it,  Lett  ?  " 

"  It  is,  indeed.  I  think  I'll  have  a  chat  with  this 
medical  friend  of  yours." 
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"  Right  you  are  !  Would  you  like  mc  to  give 
him  a  ring  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  if  you  would.  Ask  him  to  make  an 
appointment  if  he  will  be  so  kind." 

"  With  pleasure.  I  know  he  will  be  only  too 
glad,  for  he  takes  a  great  in!  In  Martin."    Mr. 

Smith  picked  up  the  telephone  n  i    il  his  elbow, 

and  thereupon  made  the  appointment. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these,  as  Dr.  I 
tied  from  his  colleague.  The  man  Martin  had 
been  hurrying  through  the  city,  when  a  long  beam 
of  jarrah  wood,  projecting  from  a  lorry,  had  come 
into  violent  collision  with  his  head,  knocking  him 
senseless.  He  was  picked  up  and  taken  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  remained  for  days  in  a  semi- 
conscious condition.  At  first  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  but  he  gradually  came  round,  when  it  was  found 
that,  though  reason  was  left  to  him,  his  memory 
as  regarded  his  identity  and  his  past  life  was  an 
absolute  blank. 

"  Was  there  no  paper  of  any  description  about 
his  clothing  or  person,  to  give  some  clue  as  to  who 
he  was  ?  "  Dr.  Lett  asked.  "  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  such  a  thing  could  happen." 

"  Not  a  vestige  of  paper.  He  was  wearing  a 
white  flannel  suit,  in  the  pockets  of  which  were 
some  sovereigns  and  loose  silver.  His  underwear 
was  of  the  finest  description.     My  own  impression 
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at  the  time  was  that  he  had  come  off  one  of  the 
mail  steamers,  had  taken  a  run  up  from  Fremantle 
to  Perth,  possibly  to  have  a  look  round,  that  on  his 
way  back  to  the  boat  he  had  met  with  the  accident, 
and  the  rest,  as  you  know." 

"  But  wouldn't  the  people  on  the  boat — his  fellow- 
passengers,  for  instance,  wonder  what  had  become 
of  him  ?  " 

"  Probably  they  would  wonder,  but  the  chances 
were  that  they  would  conclude  he  had  fallen  over- 
board, or  had  missed  the  boat,  or  perhaps,  had 
changed  his  mind,  as  sometimes  happens." 

"  But,"  persisted  Dr.  Lett,  incredulously,  "  if  a 
passenger  is  missing,  the  fact  is  advertised  in  the 
papers.  Surely,  his  people  ought  to  have  discovered 
something  of  the  matter  !  " 

Dr.  Power  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Well,  the 
fact  remains  !  "  he  replied.  "  It  does  seem  inex- 
plicable in  these  days  of  fast  steamers,  wireless, 
etc.,  etc.,  that  such  things  could  happen.  But  it  is 
marvellous  what  a  strange  chain  of  circumstances 
may  be  led  up  to,  all  the  same  !  " 

"  Of  course,    you  made  inquiries,    didn't   you  ?  " 

"  We  did  what  we  could  ;  but,  after  all,  what 
had  we  to  go  on,  when  we  had  not  an  idea  of  who 
the  man  was  ?  He  might  as  well  have  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  or  from  the  planet  Mars.  An  awfully  nice 
fellow  he  is  ;    I  for  one  would  rejoice  to  see  him 
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restored  to  his  friends,  who,  no  doubt,  have  given 
him  up  for  dead." 

Dr.  Lett  was  in  da  p  thought.  "  I  have  examined 
the  head  carefully/1  he  said  thoughtfully,  "  and  it 

is  a  remarkable  thing,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
I  case  is  very  similar  to  one  I  had  in  one  of  the 
1'aris  hospitals,  where  I  operated  successfully.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  see  what  could  be  done  here. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  risk,  an  exceedingly  delicate  opera- 
tion. But  I  feel  sure  I  could  restore  his  memory  ; 
that  is,  if  the  poor  chap  is  able  to  pull  through.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  propose."  And  Dr.  Lett  ex- 
plained Ms  views  in  detail  to  his  medical  friend. 

"  I  am  satisfied  about  it,  and  think  the  operation 
should  be  performed,"  Dr.  Power  said,  when  he  had 
heard  what  Dr.  Lett  had  to  say  ;  "  we  should,  of 
course,  have  to  get  Martin's  consent.  He  is  in  full 
possession  of  his  senses,  you  know.  I  don't  think 
he  will  object." 

Mr.  George  Smith  was  duly  informed  of  the  deci- 
sion of  his  cousin,  and  heartily  concurred  in  it.  The 
unknown  man,  when  the  matter  was  duly  put 
before  him,  even  though  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  intended  operation  was  of  a  most  serious 
nature,  meaning  life  or  death,  was  only  too  anxious 
to  undergo  it,  for  he  said  the  agony  of  trying  to 

remember  his  past  was  becoming  unbearable. 
***** 
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Dora  Patrick  usually  paid  her  visits  to  her  child 
late  in  the  afternoon,  returning  before  nightfall. 
All  through  the  day,  busy  with  her  work,  she  looked 
forward  to  the  hour  spent  with  her  baby  in  her  arms. 
Miss  Marchmont,  during  these  visits,  usually  left 
the  mother  alone  with  her  little  one,  to  pour  out 
over  it  the  abandon  of  her  love. 

One  day  when  Dora  reached  Miss  Marchmont 's, 
she  found  Gracie  asleep.  With  a  chubby  arm 
flung  out  over  the  blue  silk  quilt  of  her  cot,  and 
with  her  fair  complexion,  long,  dark  lashes,  and 
clustering  baby  curls,  the  child  made  a  lovely 
picture,  and  would  have  served  as  a  model  for  a 
sculptor.  Dora  knelt  by  the  cot,  gazing  at  the 
sleeper,  with  her  heart  in  her  eyes.  Gracie  was  six 
months  old  now,  and  had  learnt  to  know  her  mother, 
to  dance  and  kick  with  delight  at  her  coming,  and 
to  cry  when  she  went  away.  Though  Dora  tried  to 
be  brave,  and  to  keep  up  in  the  presence  of  others, 
there  were  many  hours  when  the  poor  child's  courage 
failed  her  ;  and  the  nights  were  so  long  when  she 
could  not  sleep,  but  lay  staring  into  the  darkness. 

Every  month  that  passed  made  the  silence  more 
awful.  Hope  was  forsaking  her.  She  was  facing  the 
future  now,  facing  the  conflict  between  the  duty 
which  she  believed  she  owed  her  husband,  and  the 
duty  which  she  knew  she  owed  her  little  daughter. 
For  the  child's  sake,  she  must  disclose  the  fact  of 
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her  marriage.  Dora  had  planned  it  all  ;  she  would 
find  out  the  minister  who  had  married  her,  and  ask 
his  advice.  That  would  not  be  disloyal  to  Rol  •  it 
But  she  must  wait  a  little  longer,  though  she  did 
want  baby  so  badly.  She  wanted  her  all  night  long 
and  all  day,  for  when  baby  was  cooing  and  gurgling 
at  her,  the  pain  seemed  less  intolerable. 

Suddenly  a  great  wave  of  unrestrained  longing 
and  love  swept  Dora's  being.  "  Oh,  Robert  !  "  she 
cried  aloud.  "  My  love,  my  husband,  I  want  you 
so  !  Where  are  you  ?  Oh  !  where  are  you  ?  Are 
you  living  or  dead  ?  I  am  not  doubting  you, 
Robert  ;  you  know  it  !  But  oh  !  how  can  you 
stay  away  so  long  from  your  poor,  lonely,  little 
wife  ?  "  And  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

Then  she  began  to  pray  :  "  0  God,  dear  God, 
have  pity  on  me  !  Thou  knowest  my  heart  is  break- 
ng.  Send  him  to  me.  Or," — and  her  breath  came 
and  went  quickly  at  the  thought,  and  her  voice 
sank — "  if  he  is  dead,  let  me  know,  and  end  the 
suspense.  For  Jesus'  sake  ! "  So  the  girl-wife 
prayed  and  agonised  for  the  thousandth  time,  till, 
her  grief  spent,  she  lifted  her  tear-stained  face. 
And  then  she  smiled. 

For,  all  unconscious  of  her  mother's  grief,  the  child 
had  opened  her  eyes  on  what,  no  doubt,  was  to  her 
a  beautiful  world,  where  she  was  as  happy  as  a 
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perfectly  healthy  baby  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances ought  to  be.  She  was  cooing  and  crowing 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  babies  of  her  age,  and,  flinging 
her  chubby  arms  out  on  the  empty  air  in  the  attempt 
to  clutch  something  in  her  pink  hands,  had  en- 
countered Dora's  dishevelled  hair  and  shrieked  with 
delight.  One  side  of  the  soft,  round  little  face  had 
been  resting  on  some  lace,  and  had  the  pattern  clearly 
indented  on  the  flesh. 

So  absolutely  bewitching  did  the  wee  maiden  look, 
that  Dora  snatched  her  to  her,  murmuring  en- 
dearing names  over  her.  And  when  Gracie,  pre- 
sently, forgetting  to  clutch  her  mother's  ear  any 
longer,  gazed  up  into  her  face  instead,  with  those 
large,  brown,  dreamy  eyes  of  hers,  Robert's  eyes, 
and  not  the  child's,  seemed  to  be  reading  Dora's 
face,  and  his  voice  seemed  to  say  again  :  "  Darling, 
you  will  never  doubt  me,  will  you  ?  I  will  come 
back  to  you  one  day,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Heaven 
above  us."  And  for  the  hundredth  time,  Dora 
whispered  to  herself  and  Gracie  :  "  Just  a  little 
longer !  Then  when  Robert  comes,  he  will  not 
have  to  reproach  me  for  having  doubted  him." 


CHAPTER    XX. 

HUSBAND     AND     WIFE. 

A  FTER  further  consultations  with  one  another 
■^  *•  and  with  Mr.  George  Smith  and  the  man 
called  John  Martin,  the  doctors  finally  made 
up  their  minds  to  the  operation.  For  it  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  even  if  the  patient  came  through, 
he  would  not  in  all  probability  have  many  years  to 
live.  However,  the  operation  was  successfully  per- 
formed, though  for  several  days  the  patient's  life 
hung  in  the  balance. 

One  day  the  sick  man  opened  his  eyes,  feeling 
too  spent  and  weak  for  speech.  But  memory  had 
returned,  and  all  his  past  lay  like  an  open  book 
before  him.  The  doctor  was  sitting  by  his  side 
watching  his  every  movement,  and  seemed  pleased 
at  what  he  saw,  for  he  smiled  at  his  patient,  telling 
him  he  would  be  all  right  soon,  but  that  he  must  close 
his  eyes  and  he  still  and  try  to  sleep  again.  Which 
the  man  did,  for  very  lack  of  strength  to  keep  awake. 

214 
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Day  by  day  slowly  passed,  and  the  man,  who  had 
stated  that  his  name  was  Robert  Boles  Patrick, 
very  slowly  returned  to  health,  or,  rather,  to  some 
degree  of  health  and  strength.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  know  how  he  came  there,  and  what  had  happened. 
But  the  doctors  would  not  allow  him  to  talk,  and 
let  him  remain  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
only  been  ill  for  a  few  days,  the  nurse  being  under 
strict  orders  not  to  enlighten  Mr.  Patrick  as  to  his 
true  position.  Had  he  known  all  at  that  stage  of  his 
illness,  the  shock  would  have  killed  him. 

But  at  length,  when  Robert  was  able  to  get  up 
and  leave  the  sick-room,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
conceal  the  facts  of  his  extraordinary  case  from 
him.  Dr.  Lett  came  one  day  about  this  time 
and  began  to  question  Robert  as  to  what  he  had 
been  doing  and  where  he  had  been  before  the 
accident.  Robert  told  him  that  he  was  a  passenger 
by  the  mail  steamer  to  England,  and  that,  a  short 
time  before  the  boat  was  due  to  leave  Fremantle, 
he  had  suddenly  remembered  he  had  to  pay  a  visit 
in  Perth.  So,  in  the  flannel  suit  he  was  wearing, 
the  day  being  very  warm,  he  impulsively  rushed 
off,  knowing  he  could  just  do  what  he  wanted  in 
the  time.  He  had  paid  his  visit  and  was  hurrying 
to  the  railway  station  on  his  way  to  the  boat,  when 
something  struck  him  down  to  the  ground.  After 
that,  all  was  a  blank. 
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"  It  was  a  serious  m  itter  to  me  to  miss  the  boat, 
r,"  he  continued  in  a  tone  of  great  anxi 
"  I  didn't  want  to  lose  a  day  In  getting  back  to  my 
home  in  Ire]  md.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  fit  to  take 
the  next  boat,  so  a  week's  delay  won't  matter  so 
much.  I  stored  my  papers  and  heavy  luggage 
in  Melbourne,  but  I  want  to  wire  to  the  Com; 
about  my  few  belongings.  Of  course,  expecting  to 
return  so  soon  to  the  boat,  I  left  all  my  things  on 
board.  My  keys  ought  to  be  in  the  pocket  of  my 
vest.  No,  I  remember  now,  I  was  dangling  them 
in  my  hand  when  the  accident  happened  ;  I  suppose 
they  got  lost.  But  how  soon  can  I  have  your 
permission  to  write,  doctor  ?  There  are  matters 
that  must  be  attended  to.  I  want  to  send  a  telegram 
to  Melbourne  at  once,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

Then,  to  Robert  Patrick's  horror  and  amazement, 
Dr.  Lett  told  him  that  eighteen  months  had  passed 
since  he  had  left  Melbourne.  In  as  kindly  a  manner 
as  possible,  he  went  on  to  describe  all  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  interval.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  Robert  was  frantic,  so  excited,  indeed, 
that  Dr.  Lett  had  to  remind  him  that  if  he  did  not 
try  to  restrain  himself,  the  consequences  would 
prove  fatal. 

"  But  I  can't  keep  quiet,  Dr.  Lett.  I  left  a  young 
wife  in  Melbourne,  and  I  was  to  return  to  her,  or, 
at  least,  cable  to  her  in  six  weeks'  time  from  the 
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day  I  left.  Good  God,  what  may  not  have  happened 
to  her  ?  "  And  Robert  rose  and  paced  the  room, 
while  large  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his 
forehead. 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  the  doctor  said  kindly,  "  it 
is  indeed  distressing,  but  God  can  overrule  all 
things,  remember.  Give  me  the  address,  and  I  will 
wire  at  once  to  your  wife  and  ask  for  a  reply." 

"You  will  have  to  address  her  by  her  unmarried 
name — Miss  Dora  Swayle  ;  that  was  the  arrange- 
ment we  made,  for  we  were  to  keep  our  marriage 
secret  until  she  had  heard  from  me.  No  one  knows 
her  yet  as  Mrs.  Robert  Patrick.  Tell  her  a  letter 
will  follow  addressed  to  her  as  Mrs.  Patrick,  and  that 
as  soon  as  she  gets  this  wire,  she  is  to  make  her 
marriage  known.  God  grant  she  may  be  living,  and 
may  not  have  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  me  again  !  " 

Dr.  Lett  hastened  away  to  send  the  telegram  to 
Dora's  old  address,  and  a  few  hours  later  came 
back,  his  face  radiant  with  satisfaction. 

"  Here  you  are,  old  fellow,"  he  cried,  putting  a 
telegram  into  Robert's  outstretched  hand.  "  Read 
that." 

Robert  took  it  and  read  :  "All  well,  awaiting 
news.    Your  loving  wife,  Dora  Patrick." 

"  Thank  God !  "  burst  from  the  man's  white 
lips,  while  he  sank  down,  overcome  with  joy. 

From  that  hour  Robert's  progress  towards  health 
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ipid  that  Dr.  I 
travel  to  Melbourne  a  week  later,  kindly  under- 
taking i  mpany  him  »  far,  and  look 
him  in  i  through  weakne  t.  Robert 
had  written  to  his  wife  telling  her  briefly  of  Ins 
illness  and  also  by  which  boat  he  would  arrive 
in  Melboui 

1  k>ra's   f<  i  Lixi|  ted 

ige  from  h  r  husband  may  well  I 
In  an  i     tasy  of  di  light  sh<  1  with  the  news 

to  her  friends,  among  the  first, 

tk  I  know  that  all  would  ,  though 

I  often  wondered  about  you,"  Jan 

->  You  will  forgive  me,  won't  you,  for  what  seemed 
like  deceit  ?     I  would  have  been  on  thankful 

if  I  could  have  told  you.  Sometimes  it  cost  me  a 
great  deal  to  be  silent,  especially  when  people 
said  things  that  hurt  me  so."  Dora  recounted 
one  or  two  speeches  which  had  been  addressed  to  her 
by  some  of  her  so-called  friends,  who  had  begun 
to  suspect  Dora's  almost  daily  excursions  conducted 
with  a  secrecy  that  boded  no  good. 

-*  I  never  heard  a  word  breathed  against  you," 
Jane  said.  ';  I  suppose  they  knew  better,  whoever 
they  were,  than  to  speak  against  you  to  me." 

Then  there  was  the  wonderful  joy  of  telling  Hugh's 
mother,  and  even  Hugh  himself,  and  of  bringing 
Gracie  home  in  triumph,  where  for  the  next  few 
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weeks  she  was  the  centre  of  attraction  ;  for,  surely, 
no  baby  ever  received  so  many  presents  and  had  so 
much  kindly  affection  showered  on  it  as  Dora  Grace 
Patrick.  Such  a  merry  little  thing  she  was,  taking 
everyone's  heart  by  storm.  Her  tiny,  slippered 
feet  seemed  to  be  always  dancing,  and  her  smile 
was  ever  ready  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
queer,  inarticulate  sounds  which  babies  perpetrate 
in  their  attempts  to  hold  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-beings. 

Dora  was  counting  the  days  to  her  husband's 
reaching  Melbourne.  She  was  to  meet  him  at 
Spencer  Street,  where  he  and  she  had  said  "  Good- 
bye "  on  that  evening  so  long  ago.  How  vividly 
the  scene  came  back  to  her  memory  !  And  what  a 
meeting  it  would  be  !  Oh  !  the  days  were  far  too 
long,  even  though  she  had  Gracie  to  amuse  and  be 
amused  by.  She  was  kept  busy  preparing  her 
home  for  Robert's  coming ;  she  was  hither  and 
thither,  singing  with  joy,  hardly  still  a  minute, 
snatching  Gracie  to  her  and  kissing  her,  and  telling 
the  child  twenty  times  a  day  that  "  Daddy  was 
coming." 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  a  terrible  thing 
happened — the  young  wife,  in  her  excitement, 
and  delight,  and  hurry,  climbing  on  a  chair  to  hang 
a  picture,  lost  her  balance  and  fell.  The  girl  who 
was  helping  Dora,  on  hearing  the  fall  and  cry  of  pain, 
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ran  in,  to  find  that  her  mistress  was  unable  to  move 
her  foot.  The  doctor  was  fetched,  pronounced  it  a 
very  severe  sprain,  and  gave  orders  that  on  no 
account  must  the  foot  be  put  to  the  ground  for 
several  days. 

In  the  first  moments  of  her  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  concern  about  meeting  Robert,  Dora 
thought  of  Hugh  and  sent  a  message  asking  him 
to  come.  It  was  not  easy  for  Hugh  to  listen  to 
T>ora's  raptures  over  her  husband,  yet  he  was  truly 
glad  for  her  sake  that  matters  had  taken  the  present 
turn. 

"  Hugh,  I  wish  you  to  send  a  telegram  to  Robert," 
she  instructed  him,  "  saying  that  as  I  am  unable 
to  meet  him  at  Melbourne,  he  is  to  come  straight 
to  the  country  station.  I  want  you  yourself  to  drive 
down  to  meet  him,  for  no  one  else  can  drive  so  fast 
and  so  safely  along  the  dangerous  roads.  Robert 
is  hardly  yet  out  of  the  doctor's  hands,  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  trust  his  precious  life  with  anyone  else 
except  you." 

All  this  Hugh  had  to  listen  to  with  the  best  grace 
he  could,  stifling  his  own  feelings  heroically,  not 
letting  the  speaker  even  guess  at  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  No  one  but  himself  knew  at  what 
cost  he  granted  Dora's  request,  which  seemed 
to  become  a  harder  task  as  the  hour  drew  near.  He 
would  much  sooner  have  fought  a  bush  fire  the 
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night  through,  than  drive  to  meet  the  man  who 
had  stolen  his  Dora  from  him.  But  he  was  growing 
used  to  "  enduring  hardness  "  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and,  therefore,  when  the  time  came,  he  har- 
nessed his  best  horse,  and  with  pale,  set  face,  which 
showed  none  of  the  emotion  he  felt,  he  went  on  his 
way.  After  all,  it  was  for  Dora's  sake.  But  would 
she  never  understand  his  hurt,  his  heartache  ?  Ah  ! 
Well! 

It  did  not  take  Hugh's  spirited  horse  long  to 
cover  the  ground,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles, 
and  presently  he  reached  the  small  country  railway 
station,  and  met  the  man  he  was  in  search  of,  a 
delicate-looking,  handsome  young  fellow,  who  bore 
traces  of  recent  illness. 

"  Ah  !  You  are  the  friend  my  wife  asked  to 
meet  me  ?  "  the  stranger  said,  pressing  Hugh's  hand 
so  warmly,  and  inquiring  with  so  much  concern 
after  Dora,  that  all  the  long-cherished  bitterness 
in  Hugh's  heart  dissolved  like  snow  in  the  sunshine. 
"  Thank  you  so  much.  Awfully  good  of  you  to 
come  so  far,"  Robert  Patrick  remarked  as,  com- 
fortably tucked  in  the  dog-cart,  the  two  men 
drove  off. 

Hugh  smiled.  "  So  far !  "  he  echoed.  "  We 
don't  think  seven  miles  any  distance  in  these  parts  ; 
just  a  stone's  throw." 

"Ah,  I  forgot !    This  is  a  country  of  spaces  and 
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vastness,  a  big  continent,  not  just  a  'tight  little 
island,'  such  as  I  come  from."  The  i  e  broken, 
Robert  Patrick,  in  that  inimitable  way  of  his  and 
that  charm  of  manner  which  few  could  resist,  began 
to  tell  his  companion  of  the  happenings  of  the 
past  months.  For  Robert  had  taken  a  very  decided 
liking  to  the  handsome  and  stalwart  Jehu,  who  held 
the  reins  as  in  a  grip  of  steel,  .md  guided  his  steed 
along  the  steep  and  dangerous  roads  with  a  coolness 
of  nerve  and  a  conscious  power  that  drew  forth 
the  city-bred  man's  whole-hearted  admiration. 

Leaving  the  traveller  at  his  own  door,  Hugh 
turned  his  horse's  head  homewards,  trying  his 
hardest  as  he  went  not  to  picture  the  meeting 
between  the  two  so  long  separated.  Over  that 
scene,  so  pathetic  yet  so  joyful,  the  reunion  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  rapture  of  the  father  at  the 
first  sight  of  his  child,  we  will  draw  a  veil,  leaving 
what  took  place  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

GLEAM     AFTER     GLOOM. 

TT  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  no  light  matter  to 
■*•  one  of  Grace  Moffat's  temperament,  to  discover, 
as  she  believed,  that  her  idol  was  only  made  of 
common  clay,  after  all.  To  have  found  one's  ideal 
when  youth  was  past,  only  to  have  that  ideal 
shattered,  was  little  short  of  tragic.  Grace's  nature 
was  too  intensely  earnest  to  allow  her  to  compromise 
either  with  herself  or  with  others.  To  her  a  lie  was  a 
lie,  and  always  a  black  one  ;  she  could  not  see  the 
numerous  gradations  of  grey  tones  and  shades  which 
some  people  can  detect  between  black  and  white  ; 
she  could  not  descend  to  prevarications  or  sophistries 
as  a  matter  of  expediency  ;  to  her  mind  two  wrongs 
never  made  a  right,  nor  two  lies  a  truth.  Dr. 
Grace  did  not  take  everyone  she  met  on  trust, 
though  when  once  she  found  people  trustworthy, 
she  gave  them  her  fullest  confidence,  never  doubting 
them,  but  crediting  them  with  the  best  in  human 
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nature.  Naturally,  many  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact,  fell  short  of  her  lofty  ideals,  and  these 
considered  her  somewhat  hard  to  please.  Her 
wide  experience  of  life,  instead  of  modifying  her 
views,  had  rather  intensified  them.  She  was 
slow  to  make  a  friend,  but  having  made  one, 
was  true  as  steel,  loyal  to  the  core,  and  self- 
sacrificing. 

Grace  felt  that  she  had  reasonable  and  sufficient 
proof  of  Ronald  Patrick's  guilt  and  deceit.  Had 
he  not  admitted  the  tell-tale  handkerchief  to  be 
his  ?  Had  he  not,  indeed,  when  she  had  questioned 
him  on  the  memorable  evening,  shown  a  nervousness 
and  constraint  of  manner  which  he  had  never  shown 
before  ?  Had  he  not  tried  to  turn  the  subject 
with  a  jest,  and  even  spoken  of  Dora,  the  girl  whom 
he  had  so  cruelly  deserted,  as  "  a  pretty  little  thing," 
thereby  dismissing  her  contemptuously  ?  All  these 
"  trifles,  light  as  air,"  had  assumed  large  propor- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  woman  who  tried  to  judge 
her  lover  dispassionately,  though  her  heart  was 
torn  in  the  conflict,  though  the  hurt  seemed  at  times 
greater  than  she  could  bear. 

But  Grace  was  not  one  of  those  who  wear  their 
heart  on  their  sleeve,  so  she  braced  herself  up  to 
answer  the  numerous  inquiries  of  friends  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  lover  whose  attentions  had 
been    so    marked.     To    these    she    replied    lightly, 
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even  carelessly,  that  Dr.  Patrick  had  returned  to 
Ireland.  Then,  in  her  own  decided  manner,  she 
would  dismiss  the  subject,  and  as  Dr.  Grace  was  not 
one  to  be  trifled  with,  the  gossips  and  the  curious 
would  have  to  go  away  as  wise  as  they  came,  for 
they  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  her. 

Dr.  Grace  fought  the  battle  daily,  almost  hourly, 
in  her  own  heart.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment ; 
yes  !  but  she  was  not  the  only  woman  who  had 
met  with  such.  Matters  between  her  and  Ronald 
Patrick  might  have  gone  farther,  and  that  would 
have  been  worse.  She  could  still  take  up  the 
threads  of  her  life-work,  a.nd  go  on  weaving  golden 
strands  of  helpfulness  and  kindness  and  usefulness  ; 
she  could  listen  with  perhaps  truer  sympathy  to 
the  stories  of  the  patients  she  attended  ;  such  sad 
stories,  many  of  them,  of  neglect  and  indifference, 
or  worse.  After  all,  she  said  to  herself,  why 
should  she 

Choose   perhaps  a  lov©-lit   hearth   instead  of  love  and 

heaven, 
A  single  rose  for  a  rose-tree  that  beareth  seven   times 

seven  ? 
A  rose   that   droppeth  from   the   hand,  that  fadeth  in 

the  breast, 
Until,  in  grieving  for  the  worst,  we  learn  what  is  the 

beet  !  " 

Grace  Moffat  knew  that — 
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Not  to  each  woman  a  hearth  is  given 

te — 
At  close  "i  day  when  toil  is  done — 
Whose  coming  n  vcn. 

But  some  must  stand  in  chilly  m 
'J  hat  other  o  blindrj 

life's  st  and  1 

May  find  in  her  tlnir  beacon-light. 

She  was  i  raving  for  the  warmth  ol  '    love,  for 

the  clasp  of  a  strong  man's  arm  about  her,  for  the 
sheltered  life,  and  all  the  time  th  another 

life  to  which  she  was  called,  the  life  of  self-sacrifice, 
a  wider  sphere  of  usefulni  5S  than  that  of  a  home 
and  children  of  her  own.  There  were  scores,  even 
hundreds  of  children  whom  she  was  to  touch  to 
uplifting  both  in  body  and  mind,  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  to  whose  sick  hearts  and  souls  as  well 
as  to  whose  diseased  bodies  she  was  to  administer 
healing.  She  was  doing  it  every  day  of  her  life. 
And  as  the  most  glowing  hearth-fire  becomes  cold 
and  sinks  into  dead  ashes  under  the  rays  of  the 
sunshine  when  they  are  allowed  to  play  upon  it,  so 
the  best  earthly  love  fades  into  obscurity  in  com- 
parison with  the  light  that  falls  from  heaven  itself 
on  the  soul  that  lives  in  close  communion  with 
Him  WTio  is  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Yet,  somehow  or  other,  in  spite  of  all  Grace  Moffat's 
reasonings  and  conclusions,  in  spite  of  all  the  evi- 
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dence  before  her,  there  lay  at  the  back  of  her  mind 
a  queer,  disturbing  doubt.  She  felt  intuitively  that 
Ronald  Patrick  was  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
the  type  of  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  charges  as 
circumstantial  evidence  had  brought  against  him.  As 
she  recalled  his  face,  so  dear  to  her  still,  for,  while 
hating  the  sin,  she  loved  the  sinner  ;  as  memory 
brought  back  the  tones  of  his  musical  voice,  she. 
told  herself  that  his  face  was  not  that  of  a  sensualist, 
rather,  that  of  an  ascetic,  for  he  was  stem  to  a  fault, 
save  that,  combined  with  his  sternness  was  a  tender- 
ness which  was  almost  womanlike — that  rare  and 
exquisite  combination  of  strength  and  gentleness 
which  constituted  Ronald's  marvellous  fascination, 
and  of  which  he  himself  was  perfectly  unconscious. 

Nor  was  this  man  in  any  sense  of  the  term  a 
flirt,  for  he  did  not  care,  except  in  a  general  way, 
for  the  society  of  women.  Grace  Moffat  had  noted 
the  petty  intrigues  of  several  Society  beauties  who 
had  had  designs  on  the  clever  and  much-talked-of 
doctor,  and  had  smiled  to  see  how  utterly  these 
had  failed  to  attract  his  notice  ;  for  there  was, 
apparently,  only  one  woman  for  whom  he  had 
eyes  and  ears,  and  that  was  herself.  She  knew,  as 
every  woman  knows — she  could  not  have  materialised 
the  sensation,  but  she  knew — that  Dr.  Patrick  loved 
her  with  his  whole  strength  and  passion.  She  knew, 
too,  that  he  could  love  as  few  men  are  capable 
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of  loving,  and  this  cons  ndeared  him  to 

lur  the  more,  and  drew  forth  the  full  depth  of  her 
an  iwering   aff<  i  tion.    F<  it,   love 

diffused    was    lovi     diluted.     P   >ple     who    1 
everyone  alike  had  little  attraction  for  her;    she 
wanted  all  or  none,  thi  Jted, 

strong-souled  woman. 

Sometimes  she  wondered  whether  it  would  not 
been  bitter  had  she  and  Dr.  Patri 
actually  engaged  to  each  other,  for  then  she  would 
have  challenged  him,  and  known  from  his  own 
lips  that  he  was  guilty  :  but,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, nothing  tangible  having  been  said,  it 
impossible  that  she  could  demand  an  explan- 
ation, and  therefore  the  wretched  business  had  had 
to  take  its  own  course. 

Ah  !  but  Grace  Moffat  was  only  a  woman,  after 
all,  and  a  tender-hearted  and  womanly  woman, 
too,  and  it  was  in  her  moments  of  leisure,  and  at 
night,  after  the  strain  of  an  arduous  day's  work 
was  over,  that  nature  had  its  way,  and  a  great  wave 
of  loving  longing  would  sweep  over  her  soul,  an 
irresistible  craving  for  the  presence  of  that  strong, 
tender  personality  as  exemplified  in  Ronald  Patrick. 
WTiat  if,  after  all,  he  was  innocent  ?  What,  if  there 
was  some  solution  to  the  problem  ?  What,  if  she  had 
condemned  him  unjustly,  sending  from  her  the  one 
she  loved  with  such  a  passionate  outpouring  of  her 
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woman's  love,  and  causing  at  the  same  time  suffering 
to  the  gentlest,  tenderest,  and  most  loyal  heart 
she  had  ever  known  ?     What,  indeed  ? 

Of  course,  after  her  husband's  homecoming, 
Dora  Patrick  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  her  friend, 
Dr.  Grace,  apprising  her  of  the  fact.  The  letter 
was  brief,  only  stating  that  her  husband  had  been 
very  ill,  but  had  returned  by  one  of  the  mail  steamers. 
Dora  asked  her  friend  to  come  to  her  as  soon  as 
she  possibly  could,  so  that  she  might  give  her  the 
whole  news. 

Grace  was  astounded  to  learn  that  Ronald  Patrick 
had  returned  to  the  wife  whose  existence  he  had 
apparently  forgotten  ;  and  the  discovery  that  the 
marriage  was  a  real  one,  while  causing  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  for  Dora's  sake,  embittered  her  the  more 
against  the  man  who  had  dared  to  amuse  himself 
at  her  expense,  acting  the  part  of  a  lover  while  he 
was  really  a  married  man.  But  the  tidings  in 
Dora's  letter  had  not  simplified  matters  for  Grace  ; 
rather  the  reverse  !  How  could  she  visit  Dora  in 
the  circumstances  ?  How  could  she  face  the  man 
who  had  acted  with  such  perfidy  ?  To  let  the 
young  wife  know  the  truth  would  mean  a  deathblow 
to  her  happiness.  Grace  must  avoid  at  all  costs 
meeting  Dora's  husband,  and  the  reflection  was  a 
cruel  one  that  Ronald  Patrick's  duplicity  had  cost 
her  the  loss  of  Dora's  friendship. 
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01  .   Dora  wonder  d  w]  the 

ii  i»f  her  friend's  indi 
writt(  ni  : 

bad  return  d,  but  bad  i  tning 

up-country  to  join   in  I  I 

nothing  about  when  Naturally, 

1  t  that,  ; 

into  week  •.  1  >r.  i 

intensi  K  1  n  iked  forward  I  ing  hei 

friend  ;  nor  did  Rob  rt  himself  anti 

ing  the  on  his 

wife  in  her  timi  i  .. 

wife  sounding. 

"  I  wonder  why  Dr.  Gi 
write    again?"    Dora    said    so    often    that    Robert 
s.t  hims  t  could  be  d  r  he  saw 

how  troubled  sto  t  it. 

"How  would  it  be,  Dora,"  shingly, 

"  if  you  sent  Dr.  Grace  one  of  tho  I   s  I  had 

taken  last  week  ?     When    she   sees  what    a   g 
looking  fellow  I  am,  she  will  certainly  want  to  shake 
hands  with  the  original  !  "  bert  spoke   in   jest, 

to  cheer  his  wife,  but  she  took  his  words  seriously. 

"The   wry  thing!"   she  replied.     "I  will  send 
her  one  to-day.     Surely,  she  will  come  soon  !  " 

One  evening  Grace  Moffat  arrived  home,  feeling 
unusually    tired    and    list!  tterly    her    work 

seemed  to  be  getting  beyond  her  strength.     A  pile 
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of  letters  awaited  her.  As  she  took  them  up  one  by 
one,  and  glanced  at  the  different  handwriting, 
she  noticed  Dora's  familiar  hand  among  the  rest. 
The  envelope  addressed  to  her  by  her  friend,  Grace 
noticed,  was  an  extra  large  one. 

"Poor  child!"  Dr.  Grace  murmured  to  herself, 
"  she  will  be  fretting  about  my  not  going  to  see 
her,  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  She  doesn't  long  for 
me  more  than  I  do  for  her  !  I  wonder  what  little 
gift  is  here  ?  She  is  always  sending  me  something, 
poor  Dora !  Little  she  knows  the  tragedy  she 
brought  into  my  life  !  She  never  will  know,  either, 
from  me.  Why  should  I  disturb  her  peace  of  mind  ? 
Oh,  well,  I'll  leave  hers  to  the  last.  I  suppose 
these  others  are  professional ;  I'll  get  rid  of 
them  first." 

Half  an  hour  later,  Dr.  Grace  opened  the  envelope 
addressed  to  her  by  Dora.  The  letter  was  only  a 
few  lines  saying  how  neglected  she  felt ;  how 
disappointed,  too,  her  husband  was,  and  how  they 
both  longed  to  see  her.  Could  she  come  for  a 
week-end  on  the  following  Friday  ?  "I  am  sending 
my  husband's  photo  ;  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
him,"  Dora  added  in  a  postscript  and,  with  loving 
messages,  closed  the  short  but  affectionate  epistle. 

His  photograph  !  Dr.  Grace  held  it  in  her  hand, 
in  its  wrapping  of  semi-transparent  paper.  Her 
heart    beat    rapidly    and    her    fingers    trembled. 
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Ronald's  portrait !  How  could  she  bear  to  gaze  on 
that  loved  face  ?  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
tear  the  wrapper  off.  A  wild  impulse  seized  her 
to  throw  it  into  the  fire  without  looking  at  it.  She 
felt  she  was  unable  to  bear  the  sight.  Then  Dr. 
Grace  grew  angry  with  herself,  exceeding  angry. 

"  What  an  utter  fool  I  am,  to  behave  like  a  love- 
sick baby  !  I  must  put  all  thought  of  him  out  of 
my  mind.  I  must  set  myself  to  forget  him.  I 
cannot  go  on  loving  him  when  he  is  the  husband 
of  another,  and  that  other  my  own  dear  little  Dora  ! 
But,  oh  !  how  could  he  have  set  himself  deliberately 
to  win  my  affection  ?  I  did  not  deserve  such  treat- 
ment, such  humiliation !  I  never  sought  him, 
nor  even  put  myself  in  his  way,  as  so  many  other 
women  did.  I  would  have  remained  indifferent  to 
him,  only  that  he  taught  me,  almost  against  my 
will,  to  love  him." 

Bitter,  angry  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  reflected 
thus.  Again  and  again  she  picked  up  the  envelope 
and  laid  it  down,  irresolute  and  distressed.  At  last, 
however,  with  a  mighty  effort  of  self-control,  Dr. 
Grace  nerved  herself  to  tear  off  the  wrapper.  And, 
lo  !  instead  of  the  rugged  features  and  smiling 
eyes  of  the  man  she  loved,  she  saw  another  face,  as 
different  from  Ronald's  as  possible,  a  pair  of  large, 
dreamy,  dark  eyes,  a  thin,  delicate-looking  face, 
while  beneath  the  portrait  was  written,  in  a  totally 
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unfamiliar  hand,  "  Yours  sincerely,  Robert  Boles 
Patrick." 

Like  a  flash  the  truth  of  the  whole  position  dawned 
on  Grace  Moffat !  The  two  men  were  brothers, 
having  the  same  initials  !  Oh  !  why  had  she  not 
dreamed  of  such  a  possibility  ?  Why  had  she 
wrecked  her  own  and  another's  happiness  by  her 
swift  and  harsh  judgment  ?  Why  had  she  not  given 
Ronald  Patrick  even  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
asked  him  to  explain  ?  Why  had  he  never  men- 
tioned to  her  that  he  had  a  brother  ? 

As  these  questions  rapidly  chased  each  other 
through  her  brain,  questions  to  which,  alas  !  there 
was  no  satisfactory  answer  at  present,  Grace  leant 
her  head  on  the  table,  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
tears  and  self-reproach.  Mingling  emotions  swayed 
her — remorse,  passionate  love  for  the  man  she  had 
so  unjustly  condemned.  Her  first  thought  was,  how 
to  atone  for  her  unkind  treatment  of  Ronald  ?  She 
must  send  him  an  apology,  must  humbly  ask  his  for- 
giveness. As  she  tried  calmly  to  review  the  past, 
she  felt  that  her  whole  future  would  be  one  of 
remorse.  Yet,  through  the  gloom  of  this  reflection, 
there  gleamed  a  thought  of  exquisite  brightness 
and  beauty.  Her  idol  had  not  been  of  clay ;  her 
ideal  remained  unshattered !  Even  though  she 
had  lost  Ronald  for  all  time,  even  though  her  hasty 
action  had  estranged  him  from  her  beyond  recall, 
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Bhe  i ould  bctt(  r  be  ir  thai  than  v.l. 
undergoing. 

Thus  it  came  I  b  it  Robert's  plan  su 

admirably,  for  the  followi  ghl   J>r. 

Grao  I  I        ik  with  the  original  of  the  pi 

itful  time  I 
and  mu<  h  then  while 

attention  whi<  h  she  wa 

rut  ;t. 

•    tell, 

and  had  the 

sflen  :  illy  and   fi 

Then  i  imething 

oi  wh  ^  It  of 

discovering  the  identically  oief,  first 

in  Dora's  nald 

Patrick,  and  what  tl  Iv»bert 

had  given  the  easy  and  natural  ex  n  of  the 

mystery  in  a  few  words.  A  uxt  in  Ireland, 
celebrated  for  her  skill  as  a  needlewoman,  had 
embroidered  a  dozen  handkerchiefs  in  exactly 
the   same   fashion  for  each  of   the   br  .is  a 

souvenir  when  they  left  for  Australia.  How 
simple  it  all  was  when  explained,  and  on  what  a  small 
thread  often  hang  the  fate  of  human  destin: 

Grace's  distress  at  the  evil  she  had  wrought  by 
her  too-hasty  conclusions  impressed  Robert  Pat:. 
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wife  greatly,  and  she  at  once  told  her  friend  she  was 
writing  to  her  brother-in-law  and  would  send  him 
Grace's  message  of  contrition,  her  prayer  for  his 
forgiveness.  Not  even  to  Dora  did  Grace  confess 
Ronald's  lover-like  attentions,  but  Dora  drew  her 
own  conclusions.  She  had  learned  to  love  this 
big-hearted,  big-limbed  brother-in-law,  of  whom 
Robert  was  so  fond  and  proud,  and  a  letter  or  two 
had  passed  between  them  which  had  firmly  cemented 
the  bond. 

Dora  was  a  good  letter-writer,  and  knew  how 
much  to  say  without  in  any  way  compromising 
her  friend's  dignity  or  womanly  pride,  and  managed 
to  convey  enough  to  cause  Dr.  Ronald  Patrick,  on 
receipt  of  her  letter,  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
speedy  trip  to  Australia,  partly  to  see  his  long-lost 
brother,  with  his  wife  and  child,  but  more  especially 
to  seek  to  win  back  the  treasure  he  had,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  so  nearly  lost. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SUNSET  AND  EVENING  STAR. 

And    I    smiled    to   think    God's   greatness    lay   around    our 
incompleteness, 

Round  our  restlessness  His  rest. — Mrs.  Browning- 

TAR.  PATRICK   had  found  it  no  enviable  I 

■*--'     to  return  to  the  old  home  and  break  the  news 

to  his  father  th  it  no  tidings  had  a-  yet  I 
obtained  of  the  whereabouts  of  Robert.     Standing 
amid   its   green   velvety    I  and  with   natural 

beaut  v  on  all  sides  sufficient  to  charm  the  eye  of  the 
most  jaded  pleas  ire-  ...  the  mansion  was  un- 
changed in  outward  appearance,  but  within  the 
once-happy  home,  a  settled  gloom  hung,  and  it  I 
Ronald  all  his  time  to  cheer  his  father,  so  great  was  his 
grief  at  the  silence  of  his  favourite  son.  The  hint  of  a 
tramp  across  the  island-continent,  which  Robert  had 
given  in  an  early  letter  to  his  father,  had  not  im- 
pressed the  old  man  as  at  all  likely  or  possible  ;  and 
he  would  not  accept  it  as  an  explanation  of  the 

absence  of  news. 

236 
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But  into  this  atmosphere  of  depression  there 
one  day  flashed  a  message  from  the  Antipodes  that 
brought  the  sunlight  back,  for  it  told  that  the  boy 
who  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  father's  heart  was 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  To  Ronald  the  news 
was  glad  beyond  words  to  express.  As  for  the  old 
man's  feelings,  perhaps  the  words  of  another  father 
living  in  the  remote  past,  can  best  express  them — 
"  It  is  enough,  my  son  is  yet  alive.  I  will  see  him 
before  I  die."  Another  letter  told  that  Robert 
had  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  and  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  child.  Robert  had  taken  care  to  send 
photographs  of  both  Dora  and  little  Grace,  and  the 
old  man  gazed  wonderingly  and  delightedly  at  these, 
more  than  satisfied  with  his  son's  choice. 

Even  had  Eileen  Fitzgerald  not  been  married — 
having  believed  that  Robert  was  dead,  and  rather 
glad  to  be  free  to  marry  the  man  whom  she  had 
secretly  loved — John  Patrick  would  not  have  placed 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  son's  wishes  with  regard 
to  marriage.  In  fact,  if  Robert  had  married  an 
Australian  native,  which  to  the  conservative  old 
gentleman's  mind  conveyed  something  of  an  abor- 
iginal, he  would  almost  have  found  it  in  his  heart 
to  forgive  him,  so  long  as  he  brought  himself  back. 
But  this  lovely  girl,  and  this  darling  child  !  The 
old  man's  heart  was  completely  won,  but  there 
was  one  wish  left,  which  he  continually  gave  expres- 
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sion  to,  thai  Rolx  rl  with  his  wife  and  little  d 

should  come  to  Dublin  and  of  their 

days  in  the  old  honi 

t  for  Ronald  Patrii  k  a  still  bright 

in  store,  I '  >ra  i.  liim 

such  tidings  as  gave  him  a  new  lea  ous  life, 

ami  lift*  d  the  dark  i  loud  whi<  h. 
curt  letter,  had  overhung  his  horizon.    He  had  en- 
dured silently,  not  telling  even  his  father  of  the 
woman  who  had  entered  into  his  life.    On  Ron 
return  to    Ireland,   many   of   bis   old    fri.-nds   had 
teasingly   inquired   why  he   had  not  brought  back 
a  wife  ir<>m  sunny  Australia.    They  little  guessed, 
as  Dr.  Patrick  flashed  back  his  humorous 
that  beneath  the  fun  and  wit  ther  river  of 

sadness,   "  like  a  tide   that,  moving,  seems   asleep, 
too  full  for  sound  or  foam." 

For  Ronald  was  the  rare  type  of  man  wh  I 
once  and  once  only.  To  have  given  the  passion  of 
his  later  years,  his  strong  manhood  to  a  woman, 
only  to  have  it  flung  back  in  his  face,  without  word 
or  reason,  was  a  cruel  blow  to  his  pride,  and  a 
poisoned  arrow  in  his  heart  which  he  believed  he 
would  carry  to  his  dying  day.  She  had  made  no 
charge  against  him,  had  asked  for  no  explanation. 
Therefore  he  gave  no  explanation,  made  no  defence. 
But  as  a  well-trained  soldier  will  receive  in  silence 
the  command  of  his  superior  officer,  though  obedience 
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may  mean  death,  so,  this  man,  from  the  hands  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  received  his  dismissal  in  haughty 
silence,  in  a  sort  of  proud  humility,  and  obeyed 
without  question.  So  that  was  the  end  of  all  his 
dreams  and  hopes  !  Henceforth,  Ronald  Patrick 
must  go  on  his  lonely  way,  must  continue  to  live, 
though  the  best  part  of  him  seemed  atrophied, 
must  gather  again  the  threads  of  his  life's  interests, 
must  lose  himself  in  his  profession. 

But  the  strong  man  found  this  course  not  so 
easy  as  it  seemed.  To  live  as  if  he  had  never  met 
Grace  Moffat,  to  be  just  his  old  self,  as  if  her  life 
and  love  had  not  intermingled  with  his  own  !  It 
was  impossible  !  Rather,  the  very  separation  had 
but  served  to  reveal  to  him  how  much  she  was  to  him. 
The  very  "  rift  in  the  lute  "  made  his  heart  ache  the 
more  for  the  lost  music.  All  the  passionate  desire  of 
his  heart  turned  towards  her,  and  his  longing  for 
her  grew  with  the  weeks  and  months.  What  could 
have  caused  the  estrangement  ?  He  had,  without 
any  self-conceit,  felt  that  his  affection  was  returned. 
Had  not  she,  whose  smiles  were  not  given  to  all 
and  sundry,  given  him  of  her  sweetest  and  best  ? 
Was  there  not  in  her  tones  when  she  spoke  to  him 
an  unconscious  tenderness,  a  passionate  love  that, 
though  it  sought  to  conceal  itself,  yet  revealed  itself 
to  the  man  who  looked  for  it  so  eagerly  ? 

Ah  !  well,  what  a  doting  fool  he  had  been  !     How 
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could  he  .  his  im 

\ 
there  in  him  to 

t.  with  h-  r  fastidio 
h<  r  i  I  cultiv  womanly 

• 

thru 

Id  him 

I  th  it  \\  b 

I  I  h  ive  ■  :cap- 

able  of  1 

•  .  • 
And  wh  ?     Wh\t  was  tlicre  in  him 

to   h  Id  th  :    any  woman?     With  such 

Dr.  Pab  I  sigh 

heavily  and  try  to  forg 

But,    now  !     Th  re    i  «    that,    after    all, 

;       Jd   Patrick  might  once  again  hear  th 
and   see  the  face  he  loved  best  on  earth.     Gi 

sked  his  forgiveness.  His  forgiveness  ! 
She  was  grieved  at  heart  for  having  treated  him 
so  coldly  and   sent   away  one 

.Id  repeated  the  music  of  the  words  in  his 
heart  over  and  over  again.  He  would  go  to  her  and 
learn  the  whole   truth   from   h  He   would 

probe  the  matter  to  its  depths  re  had  been  some 

horrible  mistake  ;    so  much  he  had  gathered  from 
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Dora's  letter.  And  as  an  outward-bound  vessel 
ploughed  its  way  across  the  Pacific,  a  huge,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  of  most  winning  manner  and 
musical  speech,  daily  paced  the  decks,  counting 
the  hours  till  he  should  reach  the  shores  of  Australia. 
Grace  Moffat's  health  of  late  had  not  been  too 
robust ;  her  cheeks  had  grown  thinner  and  paler, 
and  she  worked  at  such  fever-heat  that  it  was  inevit- 
able she  should  have  a  reaction  and,  in  her  turn, 
become  a  patient  submitting  to  doctors'  ordersi 
These  orders  were  peremptory  ;  she  must  rest  and 
change.  Where  better  than  with  her  old  friends,  the 
Bensons,  in  Sydney,  who  petted  and  loved  her, 
and  often  wondered  in  their  secret  hearts  what  had 
come  between  her  and  Ronald  Patrick  ? 

So  it  was  here  that  Grace  found  herself,  enjoying 
the  loving  companionship  of  congenial  spirits, 
and  growing  stronger  and  calmer  every  day.  One 
afternoon  she  announced  her  intention  of  taking 
the  tram  out  to  a  favourite  spot,  where  harbour  and 
ocean  met,  at  South  Head.  It  was  a  lovely  autumn 
day,  and  the  English  trees  in  the  gardens  she  p.i 
were  brilliant  in  their  crimson  and  golden  glory. 
Arrived  at  her  destination,  Dr.  Grace  began  to  walk 
briskly  towards  the  point  overlooking  the  ocean, 
past  the  lighthouse  and  keeping  to  the  cliff  road. 

Grace  loved  the  seaside,  not  so  much  in  summer 
when   crowds   filled   the   hotels   and   thronged  the 

Q 
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,    as    in    the    autumn,   when    most    pi 
thought    the   weather   too  >r   promenading 

the   bea  h.    She  was  fond  of  long  solitary  walks 
by  lli« -  edge  of  the  ocean,  of  listening  to  the  cea 

l,  and  watching  the 
roll  inland  and  h  irl  th  les  of 

the  I  Dnly  to  break  in1 

back  impotently  ag  tin.  A  calm,  summer  sea  irrit 
Grace    Moffat,    whilst    the    wild    swirl    of    angry 
tune  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  soothing  effect  on 
her  nerves.     The  sea  could  never  be  too  rough  to 
please  her  fancy. 

To-day  was  perfect,  sky  intensely,  deeply  blue, 
•t  where  fleecy  clouds,  like  piles  of  snow, 
ranged  themselves  in  the  azure  depths.  The  air  was 
..  but  very  pleasant  ;  seagulls  skimmed  the 
horizon  ;  yonder  on  the  ocean,  passing  through  the 
Heads,  a  large  mail  steamer  moved  ;  here  and 
there  yachts  and  small  boats  glided  on  the  wide 
expanse  ;  while  away  to  the  opposite  side  stretched 
the  harbour  in  all  its  smiling  and  varied  loveliness, 
dotted  with  shipping  of  all  sizes  and  sorts,  from  the 
ocean  liner  to  the  tiny  craft  manned  by  a  solitary 
boatman. 

There  were  few  people  on  the  beach,  just  one  or 
two  stragglers  on  the  cliffs.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
rocky  promontory  some  seats  were  placed,  and  it 
was  here  that  Grace  Moffat,  after  her  long  walk, 
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seated  herself,  gazing  out  to  sea.  Naturally,  her 
thoughts  turned  to  Ronald  Patrick.  Would  he 
never  forgive  her  ?  Would  they  two  ever  meet 
again  ?  Or,  had  he  married  another,  and  was 
he  cherishing  bitter  thoughts  of  her  ?  She  fully 
deserved  them,  at  any  rate !  She  had  had  no 
direct  message  from  him,  though  Dora  had  said  that 
she  knew  from  the  tone  of  his  reply  to  her  own  letter 
that  he  had  only  kindly  feelings  towards  Grace. 

There  was  an  added  reason  why  to-day  Grace 
Moffat  should  feel  more  keenly  a  sense  of  loneliness. 
For  Dora  was  going  to  Ireland,  to  live  for  an  in- 
definite period  at  the  old  home  near  Dublin.  Along 
with  her  husband  and  baby  she  had  consented  to 
go,  for  the  old  man  had  said  their  coming  would 
bring  sunshine  to  his  declining  years.  They  were 
already  making  arrangements  to  leave.  Grace 
would  miss  them  sorely,  all  three  of  them. 

While,  these  and  other  thoughts  flitted  through 
her  mind,  Grace  little  guessed  who  paced  the  deck 
of  the  last  liner  that  had  made  its  way  into  the 
Heads  at  Melbourne ;  nor  how  that  particular 
passenger,  with  whom  her  life  was  bound  up,  had 
hurried  overland  from  Adelaide,  had  seen  and  talked 
with  his  long-lost  brother,  and  that  brother's  wife 
and  child  ;  how  he  had  asked  eagerly  after  herself, 
and  on  being  told  where  she  had  gone,  had  taken 
the  next  day's  express  thither,  had  that  very  day 
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bed  the  house  of  hi  r  friends,  and  was  told  where 
she  h  id  gi  artaking 

of  only  very  hasty  refreshment,  had  boarded  the 
trams,  and  v.  is  e^ 

wh(  re  she  sat,  hurrying  tov  r,  with  I 

fast  beating,  and  with  the  light  of  a  grea^ 
his  c 

Did  some  strange  ity  of  thought,  as 

only  dimly  known  and  understood,  coir  /race 

Moffat's  mind  at  th  moment,  that  the  man 

so  constant!  the  one  above  all  else 

whom  she  longed  yet  dreaded  to  m  -  close  to 

her  ?     It  may  have  been  so,  for,  yielding  to  an  un- 
defined and  uncontrollable  impulse,  Grace  suddenly 
started  to  her  feet  and  turned  round.     There  b 
her,  with  his  hand  outstretched  in  welcome,  and 
a  look  in  hi  that    no  woman  could  fail  to 

interpret,  stood  Ronald  Boles  Patrick  ! 

The  colour  suffused  Grace's  face,  and  involuntarily 
her  eyes  fell  before  Ronald's  gaze.  Then  she  looked 
up,  murmuring  some  words  of  contrition,  asking 
him  would  he,  could  he  forgive  her  for  her  unjust 
thoughts,  her  hasty  judgment  of  him  ?  As  Ronald 
Patrick  hastened  to  assure  her  that  he  felt  he  had 
nothing  to  forgive,  or,  if  so,  that  he  had  long  since 
pardoned  her  error,  he  read  in  her  face  what  he 
had  never  before  been  quite  sure  of. 

'What  he  went  on  to  say  to  her,  my  reader,  - 
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meant  for  her  ears  only  ;  not  for  yours  or  mine  ! 
Nor  would  we  be  guilty  of  listening  !  If  the  passing 
breeze  heard  oil  that  was  said  by  those  two  to  one 
another  in  that  eventful  hour,  it  lid  not  betray 
the  secret,  except  to  the  giant  breakers  that  dashed 
themselves  on  the  rocks  below,  or  the  winds  that 
swept  the  ocean.  But  that  what  passed  between 
them  was  wholly  satisfactory,  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  where  a  man  and  woman  had  each  taken 
the  cliff  path  that  afternoon,  filled,  the  one,  with 
newborn  hopes,  the  other  with  foreboding  fears,  a 
man  and  woman  now  stood  together,  glad  and 
radiant,  with  hearts  too  full  for  speech.  Two  solos, 
in  a  minor  chord,  had  become  a  duet  most  harmoni- 
ous and  sweet ;  two  lives  had  been  united  in  a  fuller 
and  deeper  flow,  as  rivers  run  together  ;  two  souls 
had  become  one. 

The  spot  where  the  lovers  sat  and  talked  was 
at  the  cliff  head  ;  it  commanded  an  extensive  view, 
for  on  one  side  the  horizon  was  spanned  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  while  on  the  other  side  lay  Sydney 
Harbour  in  its  calm  loveliness.  The  scene  that 
met  their  gaze  was  passing  fair,  so  much  so  as  to 
stir  to  the  depths  the  artist  soul  in  each.  Yonder, 
across  the  harbour,  towards  where  the  great  city 
lay  shrouded  in  evening  mists,  the  tall  masts  of 
the  shipping  intermingled  ;  while  motor  launches , 
ferry-boats,  and  smaller  fishing  craft  lay  scattered 
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on  the  waters,  now  redly  reflecting  the  western  glow. 
Even  as  the  pair  watched,  the  colours  in  the  sky 
deepened  and  chang  .:id  gradually 

faded  into  grey  .  the  d  ivlight  \ 

city    Loomed    more  .n-like,    and    th 

oi  th  •  ship]  ing  gl    m    1   :.  >m  far  an  1  i 
Ronald  and  in  to 

turn    th  their    gaze 

lay  the  oi  ean  li  it,  so  arr 

its  n  t,  with  D  of 

.  I  >r.  Patri  k  d 
tion   to    it   with    a   whi  "Look,    isn't 

exquisite  !  " 

It  was  exquisite,  the  more  so  as  contrasted  with 
the  totally  different  picture  on  the  other  side. 
this  was  the  ruddy  glow  of  departing  d  I  the 

calm,  cold,  and  statuesque  beauty  of  approaching 
night.  Into  the  grey  sky  a  crescent  moon  had 
stepped  forth,  and,  by  its  side  its  satellite,  the 
evening  star,  and  as  the  moments  flew,  star  after 
star  became  visible  until  the  firmament  was  a 
radiant  field  of  glittering  glory.  Beneath  where 
they  stood,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  the  heaving 
ocean  murmured  its  lullaby,  the  waves  lapping  the 
jagged  rocks  with  the  sound  of  a  sobbing  child. 
It  was  a  scene  of  infinite  peace,  of  mea 
depths  of  calm. 

In  the  fast-increasing  shadows,  underneath 
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silent  stars,  Dr.  Ronald  Patrick  drew  close  to  his 
breast  the  woman  he  loved  and,  folding  her  in  his 
arms,  kissed  her  as  though  the  act  were  a  sacrament, 
as  in  truth  it  was  to  them  both. 

"  Mavourncen,  we  need  never  regret  that  our 
youth  has  been  spent  apart,  for  we  have  each  other 
now,  and  for  all  time.  When  tune's  sunset  has 
faded,  we  shall  go  out  together  into  the  ocean  of 
God's  Eternity,  an  ocean  of  boundless  and  divine 
love,  lit  by  the  stars  of  God's  presence,  His  peace 
and  love. 

"  '  I  shall  find  you  there  where  our  low  life  heightens 
Where  the  door  of  the  Wonder  again  unbars, 
Where  the  old  love  lures,  and  the  old  fire  whitens, 
In  the  stars  behind  the  stars.'" 


Li  XXIII. 

.  .  : 

^EEDLESS   to  k   did  not  take 

•*■         the  m  '.'  dot  a 

good  mar.  He  found  it 

much  too  pleasant  to  spend  his  time  with  Grace 
Iling    on    the    ;  that 

abounded  in  Sydney's  environments,  or  wandering 
along  the  lovely  country  and  suburban  roads,  now 
rich  in  their  bordering  of  coloured  foliage.  The  long 
days  were  crowded  with  pure  happiness,  altogether 
idyllic,  to  be  crowned  with  evenings  spent  in  front 
of  a  blazing  fire  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Bensons, 
at  whose  home  Dr.  Patrick  was  a  welcome  visitor. 
"  I  admit  I  am  thoroughly  selfish,  Grace,"  Ronald 
said  ;  "  but  then,  you  know,  it  took  me  so  long  to 
find  you,  that  really  I  have  a  good  excuse.  Besides, 
you  are  under  doctor's  orders  to  rest,  and  as  long 
as  you  are  here  I  shall  remain." 

Dr.  Patrick  had  pressed  for  a  speedy  marriage, 
24S 
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and  Grace  promised  that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  as  soon  as  she  had  disposed  of  her  practice 
and  had  arranged  other  necessary  details.  It  had 
been  decided  that,  for  the  present,  Ronald  should 
stay  at  Dora's  home,  so  that  the  brothers  might  see 
as  much  of  each  other  as  possible,  while  the  doctor 
was  waiting  for  his  bride.  After  the  wedding, 
Robert,  with  his  wife  and  child,  were  to  return  to 
the  green  isle  of  the  sea,  and  so  fulfil  the  desire  of 
Robert's  father's  heart. 

The  day  dawned  at  length  when  Ronald  Patrick 
and  Grace  Moffat  were  to  become  man  and  wife. 
The  wedding  was  to  take  place  in  one  of  the  Mel- 
bourne metropolitan  churches.  Grace  had  wished  a 
quiet  wedding,  but  though  she  had  done  her  best  to 
keep  the  matter  secret,  somehow  or  other  the  news 
of  her  approaching  marriage  had  leaked  out.  The 
papers  had  announced  the  fact  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  and  every  one  was  talking  about  it, 
especially  because  of  the  element  of  romantic 
mystery  about  the  affair — a  sudden  breaking-off  of 
the  engagement,  so  the  gossips  said,  and,  later,  the 
return  of  Dr.  Patrick  from  Ireland  to  claim  his 
Australian  bride. 

Moreover,  when  she  came  to  look  at  her  list  of 
friends,  Grace  found  that  it  was  much  longer  than 
she  had  supposed ;  the  number  of  invitations  conse- 
quently swelled  considerably  and,  therefore,   things 
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had  to  be  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  than  she  had  at 
first  intended. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  building  was 
filled  to  the  doors  with  an  expectant  crowd,  not 
merely  of  invited  guests,  but  of  others  whom  curi- 
osity to  see  cither  the  bride  or  her  dress,  or  both, 
had  drawn  thither.  There  was  a  rumour  current  in 
fashionable  circles,  that  the  bride's  dress  on  this 
occasion,  while  simple  almost  to  severity,  was  to  be 
costly  beyond  the  ordinary,  in  that  it  was  to  be 
covered  with  some  wonderful  old  Irish  hand- 
made lace. 

Miss  Cummings,  among  others,  was  in  the  church 
waiting  for  the  bride  to  appear.  She  was  talking 
busily  to  an  acquaintance,  the  topic,  of  course, 
being  Grace  Moffat's  dress. 

"  We  made  the  gown,  you  know,  and  had  to 
arrange  the  lace  to  suit  the  present  mode.  The  lace, 
they  say,  has  been  handed  down  in  the  Patrick 
family  from  one  generation  to  another  for  goodness 
knows  how  long.  Exquisite  work  it  is — hand-made, 
I  believe,  by  some  great-great-grandmother,  you 
know.  They  say  Dr.  Patrick  cabled  to  Ireland  to 
have  it  sent  out,  because  there's  some  tradition  or 
other  in  the  family  about  the  eldest  son's  bride 
having  to  wear  it.  Supposed  to  be  priceless  almost. 
I  think  myself  it's  a  cruel  shame  for  any  woman  to 
wear  such  a  costly  thing.     I  know  /  wouldn't ;    I'd 
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feel  as  if  I  was  positively  wicked.  It  ought  to  be 
sold  and  the  money  given  to  the  charities.  That's 
what  I'd  do  with  it  if  it  was  me  had  to  wear  it. 
Besides,  she  won't  look  much  in  it,  any  way,  as  she 
has  no  style.  I'd  call  that  beautiful  lace  wasted  on 
her.  She  don't  care  that,"  with  a  snap  of  her  fingers, 
"  for  dress  and  fashion.  Says  she  can't  be  bothered 
with  it.  I  noticed  that  sort  are  glad  enough  to  put 
on  a  bit  of  style  when  it  suits  'em,  for  all  that !  " 

"  Ah,  here  she  comes  !  "  interrupted  the  friend. 
"  Well,  now,  I  think  she  looks  charming  !  She  looks 
every  inch  a  lady,  whatever  you  may  mean  about 
having  no  style.  She  isn't  exactly  a  beauty,  but 
she  has  a  sweet  expression,  and  there's  something 
very  nice  about  her !  Oh !  and  that's  the 
bridegroom !  I  declare  he's  a  splendid-looking 
fellow !  Like  an  officer.  Not  handsome  a  bit. 
Rugged  features.  But  such  a  pleasant  smile. 
Does  you  good  to  look  at  him.  My  word  !  he's  just 
the  sort  I'd  like  to  have  round  me  when  I  was  ill. 
Aristocratic-looking,  too,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

Miss  Cummings  did  not  reply  except  to  elevate  her 
chin  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  her  aquiline  nose, 
by  way  of  expressing  her  dissent  from  the  speaker's 
charitable  views  of  the  pair  about  to  be  wedded. 

"  Yes,  I  like  her  face,"  continued  Miss  Cummings's 
friend,  speaking  more  to  herself  than  any  one  else, 
"  though  you  couldn't  call  it  a  pretty  one." 
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"  Pretty  !  "  ejaculated  Miss  Cummings,  startled 
out  of  her  silent  scorn.  "  I  should  think  not,  indeed. 
Plain-looking,  I  should  say." 

So  the  gossips  talked  and  criticised  the  bride, 
as  they  have  done  from  time  immemorial  and  will 
do  to  the  end.  However,  it  no  doubt  amused  them, 
perhaps  killed  time  for  some  of  the  idle  ones,  and 
did  not  trouble  even  remotely  the  parties  most 
concerned,  nor  cast  the  faintest  shadow  on  their 
happiness. 

After  the  wedding,  Robert  and  his  wife,  who  had 
entered  into  the  festivities  with  a  heartiness  as  great 
as  though  they  were  the  leading  actors,  prepared 
for  their  departure  to  Ireland. 

There  was  only  one  crumpled  roseleaf  in  Dora 
Patrick's  lot,  for  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself 
the  fact  that  her  husband  did  not  grow  stronger 
as  the  days  passed.  He  soon  got  tired  whenever  he 
took  any  exertion,  and  his  appetite  could  not  be 
tempted,  try  as  she  might.  He  spent  hours  lying  on 
the  sofa,  reading  or  talking  with  his  wife  and  little 
girl.  Not  that  he  was  ever  gloomy  or  despondent, 
though  a  more  practised  eye  than  Dora's  might  have 
noticed  that  at  times  his  gaiety  was  somewhat 
forced.  His  health  was  a  source  of  very  deep 
anxiety  to  Ronald  and  Grace,  for  they  knew  only 
too  well  that,  at  most,  Robert's  life  could  only  last 
for  a  few  years  longer,  even  with  the  greatest  possible 
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care.  Still,  they  hoped  against  hope,  trusting  that 
the  long  sea  voyage  and  its  rest  might  work  wonders. 
As  for  Dora,  she  simply  would  not  allow  herself 
to  believe  the  worst.  For  her  husband's  sake  and 
her  own,  she  banished  the  shadow  when  it  crossed 
her  mind,  and  tried  to  live  in  the  sunshine  of  each 
passing  day.  For  it  was  sunshine  to  have  her 
idolised  husband  with  her  after  that  cruel  separation, 
that  horrible,  long-drawn-out  suspense  ;  to  know 
that  he  had  been  true  to  his  vows,  and  grew  fonder 
of  her  every  day ;  to  have  Gracie  with  her,  the 
little  one  of  whom  she  was  so  proud,  yet  whose 
very  existence  she  had  been  compelled  during  those 
dreadful  months  to  hide.  Ah  !  Dora  could  never 
have  to  go  through  such  exquisite  agony  of  mind 
again,  no  matter  what  the  years  might  bring.  The 
very  recollection  of  those  days  and  weeks  of  soul- 
anguish,  that  shadow  darker  than  midnight,  made 
by  comparison  the  present  more  rapturous  and 
sweeter  and  gladder — a  full  compensation  for  all 
she  had  suffered.     It  was  to  her  in  very  truth — 

Light  after  darkness, 
Gleam  after  gloom, 
Love  after  loneliness, 
Life  after  tomb. 

After  long  agony, 
Rapture  of  bliss, 
Right  was  the  pathway 
Leading  to  this, 
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The  sea  voyage  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and, 
what  was  best  of  all,  Robert's  health  improved. 
Moreover,  the  joy  of  reunion  with  his  father  and 
of  being  once  more  in  his  old  home,  to  which  he 
was  deeply  attached,  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  him. 

Plenty  of  lovely  spots  had  to  be  visited  in  the  land 
of  romance  and  poetry,  excursions  in  which  old  Mr. 
Patrick  took  part,  renewing  his  youth,  and  adding 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  party  by  his  genial  manners 
and  ready  flow  of  wit  and  conversation.  All  the 
places  of  interest  and  beauty  in  "  dear,  dirty  Dublin," 
as  Dora  called  the  city,  were  explored,  and  they  went 
farther  afield  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  after  spending 
some  weeks  in  the  scenery  of  County  Wicklow. 

But  when  the  touring  was  over,  Robert  Patrick 
was  glad  to  return  home,  and  then  it  was  that  his 
strength  seemed  to  fail  perceptibly,  though  those 
who  loved  him  best,  shut  their  eyes  resolutely  to 
t%c  fact,  still  hoping  against  hope. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  threatening  cloud,  the  family 
was  exceedingly  happy  and  harmonious.  John 
Patrick  had,  to  use  his  son's  phrase,  fallen  in  love 
with  Dora,  who  returned  his  affection  to  the  full. 
As  for  Gracie,  she  was  the  very  light  of  her  grand- 
father's eyes.  Dora  and  Robert  loved  to  watch  the 
old  man  and  child  together,  more  than  content  in 
each  other's  company. 
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Nor  did  John  Patrick  confine  his  affection  to  the 
wife  of  his  younger  son.  Ronald's  wife,  though 
absent,  had  her  full  share  of  loving  regard.  It  had 
been  a  disappointment  to  the  old  man  that  his 
elder  son  had  given  no  signs  of  marrying.  Unlike 
the  rest  of  his  male  relatives,  Ronald  had  shown 
so  little  inclination  towards  the  opposite  sex  that  his 
father  had  come  to  regard  him  as  a  confirmed  bache- 
lor, and  had  even  urged  on  him  the  duty  of  marriage, 
in  order  to  provide  an  heir  to  the  family  name  and 
estate.  But  Ronald  had  firmly  declined  to  offer 
any  woman  his  hand  when  he  had  no  love  to  bestow 
with  it. 

"  Robert  will  provide  you  with  an  heir  one  of 
these  days,  father,"  he  used  to  say,  dismissing  the 
subject  with  a  laugh. 

So  it  was,  therefore,  that  when  Ronald  did  at  last 
take  unto  himself  a  wife,  his  father's  joy  was  all  the 
greater,  because  it  was  the  unexpected  that  had 
happened. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

DR.    RONALD   INTERVENES. 

T^VR.  RONALD  PATRICK  and  his  wife  had 
*~^  been  happily  settled  in  their  Sydney  home 
for  some  months.  In  their  life,  busy  as  it 
was,  they  yet  contrived  to  have  many  a  lovers' 
walk.  Returning  one  afternoon  from  their  favourite 
resort — South  Head  cliffs — they  noticed  a  pair  of 
very  youthful  lovers  approaching  slowly.  The 
afternoon  was  giving  place  to  night  with  that  sudden- 
ness peculiar  to  the  Australian  clime,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  twilight.  The  girl  looked  only  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  lad  but  little  older. 
The  latter  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  his  whole 
appearance  was  grimy,  while  the  girl  wore  tawdry 
finery  and  had  an  air  of  untidiness  about  her ; 
factory  hands,  evidently.  The  couple  had  their 
arms  round  each  other's  waists.  In  this  fashion  the 
pair   strolled    leisurely  past    Dr.    Patrick    and    his 
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wife.    The  girl  was  talking  fast  and  loud,  the  wind 
carrying  her  words  clearly  to  Ronald's  ear. 

Evidently  a  football  match  was  the  subject  under 
discussion,  for  the  words  "  team,"  "  free  kick," 
"  referee,"  "  goal,"  "  barrack,"  and  so  on  freely 
mingled  in  their  talk. 

"  Are  they  foreigners  ?  "  Ronald  asked  of  his  wife. 

She  laughed  merrily.  "  No,  dear  ;  they  are  young 
Australians  ;  that  is  just  a  bit  of  Australian  slang 
you  are  listening  to — in  this  case  it  is  the  jargon 
of  the  football  field." 

As  the  girl  passed  by,  she  lifted  to  the  face  of  the 
lady  a  pair  of  bold,  saucy  eyes.  Although  so  young, 
she  appeared  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  seamy 
side  of  life. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  felt,  Ronald,  as  that  girl 
looked  into  my  eyes  just  now  ?  " 

"  No,  dearest.     What  ?  " 

"  A  great  longing  to  put  my  arms  around  her  and 
plead  with  her,  and  show  her  how  miserably  she  was 
spending  her  youth,  what  a  poor  thing  she  was 
making  of  her  life."  And  the  speaker's  voice 
quivered  with  deep  feeling. 

"  Grace,  mavourneen,"  Ronald  said  in  a  strangely 
softened  tone,  looking  admiringly  at  his  wife.  Very 
sweet  and  womanly  she  looked,  her  cream  serge 
costume  becoming  her  well,  setting  off,  as  it  did, 
her  dark  complexion  and  eyes,  while  her  face  ex- 
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pressed  a  mingled  sadness  and  radiant  love.  "  If 
there  were  more  women  in  the  world  like  you, 
my  darling,  there  would  be  fewer  girls  like  that 
poor  child." 

"  Suppose  we  follow  them,  Ronald  ?  "  Grace  sug- 
gested suddenly.  "  I  want  to  get  hold  of  that  girl. 
Come  on  !    we'll  easily  gain  upon  them." 

A  few  minutes'  rapid  walking  enabled  Ronald  and 
Grace  to  overtake  the  strollers. 

"  I  say,  3'oung  fellow,"  Dr.  Patrick  said,  "  I  want 
a  word  with  you." 

The  lad  stood,  gaping  with  astonishment,  but 
leaving  the  girl,  went  a  few  steps  aside  with  the 
gentleman.  The  girl's  black  eyes  followed  the  scene 
with  great  interest. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  stand  on  the  little  shred 
of  manly  dignity  he  fancied  -he  possessed,  the  youth 
surrendered.  Dr.  Patrick's  earnestness  appeared  to 
make  a  real  impression  on  the  lad,  who  probably 
had  never  been  spoken  to  in  so  kind,  so  fatherly,  a 
way  before.  Grace  was  not  faring  quite  so  well. 
The  girl  showed  some  resentment  at  being  stopped, 
and  talked  glibly  and  loudly  of  "  the  bloomin'  toffs 
that  was  always  meddlin'  in  other  folks'  business," 
and  much  more  to  like  effect,  lavishly  garnished 
with  slang. 

The  eyes  of  the  youth  and  the  girl  met  at  this 
juncture.    The  pair  felt  like  animals  caught  in  a 
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trap  and,  with  the  animal's  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion by  running  away  from  danger,  a  signal  flashed 
between  them,  initiated  by  the  quick-witted  girl. 
Dr.  Patrick  had  anticipated  this  ;  he  divined  the 
interchange  of  thought,  saw  the  glance  in  the  girl's 
eyes,  the  answering  look  in  the  lad's,  and  smiled 
grimly.  He  waited  till  the  two  had  darted  off, 
and  then,  with  a  few  big  strides,  followed.  In  about 
two  minutes  he  had  seized  the  lad  by  the  coat 
collar,  and  was  holding  him  in  a  vice-like  grip.  The 
poor,  weedy  youth  made  a  few  ineffectual  struggles 
to  free  himself,  but  a  mouse  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  extricate  itself  from  the  paw  of  a  cat,  as  he  to 
detach  himself  from  Ronald  Patrick's  grip. 

The  lad  was  thoroughly  cowed.  He  became 
uneasy.  Surely,  this  big,  aristocratic,  autocratic 
man  could  be  nothing  less  than  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  Police  Magis- 
trate, of  which  class  of  men  he  stood  in  wholesome 
awe,  as  he  had  once  been  brought  before  the  bench 
for  petty  larceny,  and  let  off  with  a  caution.  His 
conscience  troubled  him,  or,  perhaps,  his  fears,  for 
visions  loomed  darkly  before  him  of  being  "  had 
up  "  a  second  time. 

On  these  not  very  pleasant  musings  Dr.  Patrick's 
voice  broke : 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Leslie  Jones,  sir." 
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"  Are  your  parents  living  ? J' 

"  No,  sir.     I  live  in  lodgins." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  all  day  ?  " 

"  Work  in  a  jam  factory,  sir." 

"  Whose  factory  ?  " 

Leslie  gave  the  name  of  one  of  the  large  factories. 

"  Does  the  girl  work  there,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Muriel  Brown." 

"  Have  you  known  her  long  ?  " 

"  About  three  weeks." 

Dr.  Patrick  had  by  this  time  released  his  grip 
of  the  youth's  coat,  but  there  was  no  movement 
on  the  lad's  part  to  attempt  flight,  realising  as  he 
did  the  utter  futility  of  such  a  course.  The  doctor 
meanwhile  studied  the  face  before  him — an  unhealthy > 
sallow  face,  due,  no  doubt,  to  its  owner's  insanitary 
surroundings  and  the  want  of  proper  nourishment ; 
not  by  any  means  an  intellectual  face,  yet  having  a 
certain  promise  which,  under  favourable  conditions, 
might  be  fulfilled. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  give  up  factory  life,  and 
take  up  farm  work  instead  ?  "  he  inquired  of  Leslie 
Jones.     "  Do  you  like  the  country  ?  " 

"  I  ain't  never  been  in  the  country.  But  I'd  like 
it,  you  bet.     I  hate  workin'  in  a  factory." 

The  question  had  come  with  a  startling  surprise 
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to  the  lad,  whose  swift  glance  at  Dr.  Patrick's  face 
told  him  that  the  stranger  was  not  a  pursuing  enemy, 
as  he  had  thought,  but  a  friend. 

"  You  would  have  to  work  hard  on  a  farm — very 
hard,  my  boy.     Do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  That's  right !  So  you  do  !  But  I  like  horses 
and  cows  and  them  sort  o'  things.  You  bet  I  like 
the  country.  Rather  !  Ain't  I  seen  pictures  of  it 
often  at  Picture  Palisses.  It  'ud  be  just  the  thing 
to  get  on  a  'orse  and  gallop  away  out  there  in  the 
bush  as  I've  seen  'em  do  at  the  Pictures.  But  there 
ain't  no  bloomin'  'ope  o'  me  goin'  to  the  country," 
he  added  despondently  ;    "  wish  there  was  !  " 

"  I  think  there  is  a  hope,"  Dr.  Patrick  said  quietly. 
He  was  thinking  of  Hugh  MacNeil,  and  of  what  an 
influence  for  good  he  would  have  on  this  city  waif. 
He  knew  he  had  only  to  bring  the  case  under  Hugh's 
notice  to  win  the  latter's  co-operation.  There  was 
always  work  on  a  farm  for  a  lad.  "  But  if  I  under- 
take to  get  you  on  a  farm  where  you  will  have  a 
good  home  and  be  kindly  treated,  and  where  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  grow  up  to  be  a  real,  true  man, 
you  will  have  to  promise  to  be  done  with  swearing, 
and  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  read  good  books  that 
will  teach  you  to  speak  properly  and  think  rightly. 
Will  you  promise  me  all  that  if  I  take  you  in  hand 
and  try  to  make  a  man  of  you  ?  " 

The  lad's  eyes  shone.     "  Ra-ather  !     You  bet !  " 
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he  replied  with  more  force  than  elegance.  All  his 
sullenness  had  vanished.  Dr.  Patrick  had  impressed 
him  with  his  own  strong  personality. 

But  another  and  less  satisfactory  interview,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  was  taking  place  between 
the  other  two  actors  in  the  little  drama.  Muriel 
Brown  had  run  a  short  distance  before  she  discovered 
that  her  companion  had  been  caught.  She  paused 
to  watch  events,  and  this  allowed  Grace  to  come 
up  with  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ronald's  wife 
tried  to  point  out  to  the  girl  the  true  position.  The 
latter  could  see  one  thing  only,  that  was,  that  her 
lad  had  been  rudely  torn  from  her  and,  worst  of 
all,  was  now  ignoring  her  because  of  what  the 
gentleman  was  saying  to  him.  The  poor  child's 
self-love  naturally  was  wounded  to  the  quick,  and 
she  positively  hated  the  lady,  whom  she  blamed 
for  the  tragedy.  The  girl's  bitterness  welled  up  in 
a  very  floodtide  of  wrath,  to  which  Grace  listened 
as  patiently  and  compassionately  as  she  had  many  a 
time  listened  to  the  ravings  of  a  fever-stricken  patient. 

Finding  her  efforts  useless,  Grace  wisely  refrained 
from  further  attempts  at  conversation,  but  she 
determined  to  befriend  the  girl  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  They  are  beckoning  to  us  to  follow,"  she  said  ; 
"  they  are  going  back.  Come  along  with  me  !  You 
will  thank  me  one  day  for  this,  my  child,  though  it 
does  seem  hard  for  you  now." 
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To  Grace's  surprise,  Muriel  slowly  rose  from  her 
crouching  position  on  the  rocks,  and  began  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  others.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  was  nervous,  and  the  prospect  of  remaining 
alone  in  the  fast-growing  darkness  in  that  lonely 
spot  would  have  terrified  a  braver  girl,  so  it  was 
rather  from  self-interest  than  from  any  other  motive 
that  she  obeyed. 

Dr.  Patrick,  after  glancing  back  once  or  twice  to 
see  that  his  wife  and  the  girl  were  following,  kept 
on  his  way,  the  lad  beside  him,  till  presently  they 
regained  the  cliff  head,  passed  the  lighthouse  and 
the  park-like  grounds,  and  entered  the  road  where 
the  trams  ran  citywards.  Leslie  kept  his  eyes 
averted  from  the  girl ;  while  she,  on  her  part,  tried 
to  attract  his  attention.  An  understanding  look 
passed  between  Ronald  and  Grace,  as  the  four  people 
stepped  on  the  tram.  The  doctor  and  his  wife  sat 
between  the  girl  and  the  lad,  so  that  no  conversation 
was  possible  between  them. 

Arriving  at  their  destination,  in  a  somewhat  private 
part  of  the  city,  Dr.  Patrick  told  Leslie  to  bid  his 
companion  "  good-bye."  The  lad  would  have  left 
her  without  a  word,  but  he  feared  to  disobey,  and 
very  reluctantly  approached  Muriel  and  began  to 
explain.  Muriel,  however,  needed  no  explanation. 
Her  black  eyes  had  seen  most  of  the  drift  of  things, 
and  what  she  had  not  seen  her  wit  supplied.    She 
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fully  understood  "the  position,  and  it  maddened  her. 
She  flung  herself  away  from  Leslie,  tossed  her  head 
defiantly,  and  told  him  to  go,  adding  that  she  never 
wished  to  see  his  "  ugly  face  "  again  as  long  as  she 
lived.  Then,  with  a  withering  look  at  the  trio,  she 
turned  on  her  heel,  and  vanished  into  the  darkness. 
Grace  had  invited  her  to  come  home  with  her  and 
have  some  dinner,  but  the  only  response  was  an 
angry  grunt. 

But  the  youth  remained,  eager  enough  to  be 
taken  in  hand,  and  accordingly  the  Patricks  took 
him  home.  After  giving  him  the  best  meal  he  had 
ever  known  in  his  life,  the  doctor  took  him  into 
his  study  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  him, 
showing  him  what  he  intended  to  do  with  him, 
finding  out  the  lad's  past  histoiy,  and  finally, 
giving  him  a  rich  entertainment  by  means  of  his 
powerful  microscope,  till  the  lad,  as  he  went  to  his 
miserable  lodging  that  night,  wondered  if  he  were 
not  in  some  marvellous  fairyland,  the  world  seemed 
such  an  altogether  different  place,  and  life  itself 
was  so  transformed. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

SAVED — YET   SO   AS   BY  FIRE. 

"^T  OT  many  days  later,  the  proprietor  of  the  large 
***  ^  factory  where  Muriel  Brown  was  employed, 
was  handed  Grace  Patrick's  card,  and  told 
that  the  lady  requested  an  interview.  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Grace  was  shown  in  and  received  courteously  by 
that  gentleman.  On  learning  that  she  was  inter- 
ested in  Muriel  Brown,  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
bring  the  girl.  But  word  came  back  that  she  had 
not  been  at  work  since  yesterday,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Obtaining  the  girl's  address,  Dr.  Grace  proceeded 
thither  without  delay,  thankful  that  she  had  brought 
her  motor.  The  place  which  Muriel  called  home 
was  in  one  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  city,  in 
one  of  its  meanest  streets.  The  house — a  small, 
two-storeyed  dwelling,  was  dreary  in  appearance  to 
the  last  degree.  A  slatternly-looking  woman  opened 
the  door. 

"  She  seems  pretty  bad,  mum,"  was  the  reply 
265 
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given  to  the  inquirer.  "  She's  taken  nothin'  to-day 
but  a  cup  or  two  of  tea  ;  complains  of  her  throat. 
If  she  don't  get  better  to-night  she'll  have  to  go  to 
the  'orspital  ;  I  can't  afford  to  keep  sick  folks  in 
my  'ouse.  I've  got  to  earn  me  livin'  with  lodgers, 
and  that  don't  pay  too  well,  'cause  rents  is  so  'igh, 
and  times  so  'aid.  Yes,  you  may  go  up  and  see  'er  if 
you  like." 

Dr.  Grace  "  liked,"  and  went  up  the  carpetless, 
dirty  staircase  without  waiting  to  hear  more  of  the 
landlady's  woes.  A  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
was  the  one  indicated  as  the  girl's,  and  through  the 
open  door  Grace  Patrick  saw  enough  of  the  apart- 
ment to  make  her  shudder.  There  was  no  carpet 
on  the  not  too  clean  floor,  except  a  small,  dirty- 
looking  square  beside  the  stretcher  on  which  the 
girl  lay.  One  or  two  cheap  prints  adorned  the  wall. 
A  broken,  deal  washstand,  a  box — end  upwards — 
that  did  duty  for  a  dressing-table,  and  a  couple  of 
wooden  chairs  completed  the  furniture.  There  was 
not  one  article  in  the  room  that  could  please  the  eye 
or  educate  the  mind.  A  novelette,  whose  blatant 
title  proclaimed  its  unhealthy  moral  tone,  lay  open 
on  the  bed.  The  only  view  from  the  small  window 
the  room  contained  was  that  of  a  brick  wall. 

A  wave  of  compassion  filled  Grace  Patrick's  heart 
as  she  pictured  this  girl  of  fifteen,  living  amongst 
such  sordid  surroundings,  without  a  single  soul  to 
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know  or  care  what  became  of  her.  Small  wonder, 
she  said  to  herself,  that  the  girl  should  be  glad  of 
any  society  whatever.  All  this  photographed  itself 
on  Grace's  mind  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  Then 
she  turned  her  attention  to  the  occupant  of  the  room . 
The  girl  was  flushed  and  feverish.  She  had  recog- 
nised in  her  visitor  the  lady  who  had  "  interfered  " 
with  her,  and  there  was  a  hard  expression  in  the 
black  eyes. 

But  the  look  changed  to  wonderment,  and  gradu- 
ally grew  softer  as  Dr.  Grace  took  the  hot  hand 
in  her  own  cool  palm,  and  bending  over  her,  said 
kindly  :  "  My  poor  child,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
so  ill.  Tell  me  how  your  throat  feels.  I  am  a 
doctor,  and  will  do  what  I  can  to  ease  the  pain." 
For  a  glance  told  Grace  that  the  girl  was  suffering 
intensely,  being,  in  fact,  in  the  first  stage  of 
diphtheria. 

"  Did  they  send  for  you  ?  "  Muriel  asked.  "  They 
said  I'd  'ave  to  go  to  the  'orspital.  I  ain't  got  no 
money  to  pay  doctors,"  she  added  with  a  touch  of 
mingled  pride  and  defiance. 

"  No  one  sent  for  me,"  Grace  answered,  going  on 
with  her  examination  of  the  throat.  "  I  heard  you 
were  ill,  so  I  came.  I  want  no  fees,  so  you  can  be 
easy  about  that.  I  only  want  to  be  your  friend, 
Muriel." 

Muriel  made  no  reply,  beyond  the  look  of  utter 
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surprise  that  crept  into  the  eyes  she  kept  fixed  on 
Dr.  Grace's  face.  Many  thoughts  were  in  her  mind 
in  these  moments.  She  had  felt  bitterly  resentful 
towards  the  fine  lady  who  had  stolen  from  her  the 
affection  of  her  "  boy."  And  the  bitterest  part  of 
the  whole  matter  was  that  her  "  lad  "  had  shown 
such  readiness  to  desert  her. 

It  seemed  to  the  poor  child  that  the  physical  pain 
she  was  enduring  was  as  nothing  to  the  dark  shadow 
of  loneliness  and  neglect  that  had  fallen  upon  her. 
They  could  take  her  to  the  hospital  if  they  liked  ; 
she  didn't  care  what  became  of  her.  She  wished  she 
might  die,  for  there  seemed  nothing  to  live  for.  Yet 
the  fact  that  this  bright,  sweet-faced  lady  should 
take  the  trouble  to  come  to  see  her,  should  even 
offer  to  take  care  of  her  in  her  illness — a  thing  un- 
heard of  in  her  past  history — was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  startling  revelation,  unfolding  before  the 
girl's  eyes  a  new  aspect  of  things  altogether.  So  it 
was  in  a  very  different  tone  and  temper  from  that 
of  the  previous  occasion  that  she  answered  the  few 
brief  questions  put  to  her  by  Dr.  Grace.  How  kind 
and  nice  she  was,  after  all !  Muriel  fancied  she  felt 
better  already.  A  real  lady  doctor,  too  !  To  think 
of  it!  What  would  the  other  girls  in  the  factory 
say  when  she  told  them  ? 

"  Your  throat  is  very  sore,"  the  doctor  was 
saying,     "  I  will  go  home  and  get  a    few    things 
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that  I  want ;  just  lie  still — I  shall  be  back  very 
soon." 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  Grace  Patrick 
was  presently  in  her  motor,  being  whirled  rapidly 
homewards.  She  was  fortunate  in  finding  her  hus- 
band at  home,  and  after  telling  him  of  Muriel's 
condition  and  the  real  danger  that  existed,  she  and 
Ronald  returned  together  at  once,  and  injected  anti- 
toxin before  the  disease  could  make  further  progress. 
Ronald  had  suggested  bringing  Muriel  to  their 
own  private  hospital,  but  Grace  feared  that  the 
girl  was  too  ill  to  be  moved  with  safety.  She  had 
instructed  one  of  the  nurses  on  their  staff  to  follow 
immediately,  and  bring  the  necessary  changes  of 
linen,  disinfectants,  etc.  It  looked  at  first  sight  an 
impossibility  to  procure  the  required  foods  and  drinks 
in  such  a  place  as  that  in  which  Muriel  lived  ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  gold  put  into  the  landlady's  hand  by  Dr. 
Patrick  was  magical.  The  sick  room  was,  of  course, 
isolated,  and  disinfecting  carefully  attended  to  ;  so 
the  rest  of  the  household  were  not  exposed  to 
any  risks. 

Muriel  Brown's  case  proved  the  less  serious  on 
account  of  its  having  been  taken  in  time  ;  but  had 
there  been  further  delay,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  fatal.  Grace  had  only  reached  the  patient 
in  time  to  save  her  life.  However,  after  a  few  days' 
constant  care  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Grace  and  the  nurse, 
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Muriel  pulled  through  and,  the  crisis  over,  improved 
rapidly.  But  she  was  spent  and  weak,  and  unfit 
to  return  to  her  work  for  some  weeks  to  come,  even 
had  there  been  no  risk  of  contagion  to  the  other 
factory  hands. 

Grace  had  considered  what  had  best  be  done 
with  her,  for  to  leave  her  in  her  present  surroundings 
was  out  of  the  question.  In  her  perplexity,  the 
memory  of  her  old  friend  Jane,  now  Mrs.  Crawford, 
flashed  like  an  inspiration.  Jane,  she  knew,  had 
the  same  great  heart  as  ever,  with  the  addition  now 
of  a  long  purse,  and  her  husband  was  no  less  large- 
hearted  and  noble-souled.  They  would  both  take 
a  delight  in  nursing  the  city  waif  back  to  health  and 
strength,  and  would  not  only  provide  her  amply 
with  food  for  the  body,  but  with  food  for  mind  and 
soul  as  well.  Besides,  there  were  no  children  in 
their  home  to  run  the  risk  of  contagion,  and  James 
Crawford's  beautiful  garden  and  grounds  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  convalescent. 

Grace,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  Crawfords,  putting 
the  matter  before  them,  and  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  share  the  expense.  The  return  mail  brought  a 
reply,  stating  that  they  would  be  more  than  glad 
to  take  the  girl  for  as  long  as  was  necessary  ; 
that  they  regarded  the  affair  not  in  the  light  of  a 
favour  bestowed  on  Muriel,  but  as  a  welcome  op- 
portunity given  to  themselves  to  do  good,  to  be  a 
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mother  and  father  to  the  poor  "  nobody's  child '' 
whom  Dr.  Grace  had  discovered  in  the  city.  The 
only  part  of  Grace's  proposition  to  which  they  re- 
fused to  agree  was  her  offer  to  pay  any  expenses. 
They  told  her  she  had  done  her  share,  and  they 
would  gladly  do  theirs. 

It  was  the  tenth  day  since  Muriel  had  been  taken 
ill,  and  she  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  get  up 
for  a  few  hours  and  sit  in  the  easy-chair  which,  with 
several  other  comforts,  not  to  mention  luxuries,  had 
been  procured.  The  girl  had  been  unusually  quiet 
since  she  heard  that  Dr.  Grace  said  she  could  dress, 
remembering  the  pitiful  rags  that  did  duty  for  her 
underclothing,  and  she  shrank  with  a  touch  of  true 
womanliness  from  the  thought  of  the  neatly-dressed 
nurse  having  seen  and  handled  them;,  worse  still, 
that  even  the  doctor  herself  might  have  done  so, 
for  they  had  been,  with  every  other  article  of 
clothing,  moved  from  the  room  and  fumigated. 

"I'll  bring  you  your  clothes  presently,"  the  nurse 
had  said. 

Poor  Muriel  waited,  therefore,  for  their  arrival 
with  a  cheek  flushed  with  shame  and  a  sinking 
heart.  Her  frock,  too,  even  her  best  one,  seemed  so 
tawdry  since  she  had  come  into  touch  with  Dr. 
Grace's  daintiness. 

But  presently,  to  the  girl's  amazement,  a  pile  of 
snowy  garments  was  laid  on  the  bed — new  stockings 
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and  shoes,  and  a  crimson  flannel  dressing-gown. 
Muriel  stared  at  them,  not  attempting  to  touch  them 
at  first ;  they  were  some  one  else's,  of  course.  How 
she  wished  she  had  clothes  like  these  to  wear  !  Why 
did  nurse  put  them  there,  she  wondered  ?  Her  own 
rags  would  look  all  the  less  inviting  in  comparison. 
She  supposed  the  nurse  had  gone  to  fetch  them,  for 
she  had  left  the  room. 

Muriel  began  after  a  time  timidly  to  examine 
the  things  ;  at  least,  if  she  could  not  wear  them, 
she  could  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  and  even 
handling  them.  She  stroked  the  flannel  gown 
admiringly — it  was  so  soft  and  looked  so  pretty. 
And  the  other  things,  too  !  Not  too  dainty,  but 
strong  and  well  made,  and  edged  with  lace ; 
altogether,  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  child,  and  in 
comparison  with  what  she  had  all  her  life  worn,  a 
very  dream  of  loveliness.     No  wonder  she  sighed  ! 

At  this  point  the  nurse  returned.  "  Oh  !  you  haven't 
begun  to  dress  yet !  "  she  remarked  in  surprise. 

It  was  Muriel's  turn  to  be  surprised.  "  I'm  waiting 
for  my  things,  nurse,"  she  answered  meekly. 

The  nurse  smiled  and  pointed  to  the  things  which 
Muriel  had  been  trying  to  fold  again.  "  These  are 
yours,"  she  said  kindly,  "  the  doctor  sent  them." 

"  For  me  ?  Oh  !  "  came  in  a  gasp.  Then  there 
was  a  minute's  wondering  silence,  followed  by  a  sob 
that  Muriel  tried  to  stifle. 
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"  Come,  come  now  !  "  the  nurse  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder  with  a  caressing  touch. 
"  You  mustn't  cry  !  what  would  the  doctor  say  to 
that  ?  She'll  be  here  presently,  and  wants  to  find 
you  dressed  and  bright  and  smiling.  Come  along 
now  !   I'll  help  you  to  dress." 

Muriel  dashed  the  tears  away,  and  very  soon  ans- 
wered to  the  description  the  nurse  had  just  given. 
By  and  by  Dr.  Grace's  pleasant  voice  was  heard 
below,  talking  to  the  landlady. 

"  Ah  !  That  is  nice,  Muriel !  "  she  said  as  she 
entered  the  sick-room.  "  You  look  just  the  little 
girl  I  like  you  to  look.  Doesn't  that  colour  suit  her 
well,  nurse  ?  I  thought  it  would.  And  how  do 
you  feel  to-day  ?  Better  ?  Of  course  you  do ! 
Nurse,  don't  wait,  thank  you  ;  I  am  going  to  have 
a  chat  with  my  patient !  " 

As  Dr.  Grace  seated  herself  on  the  stretcher  bed, 
and  began  to  talk,  Muriel  stammered  out  her  thanks, 
but  the  former  put  them  aside  lightly,  saying  that 
it  was  nothing,  and  beginning  to  question  her  about 
her  people  and  her  past  life  generally.  It  was  not 
hard  to  elicit  information  from  Muriel  to-day,  she  was 
more  than  ready  to  open  her  heart  to  the  lady  she 
had  learned  to  love.  She  told  Grace  that  she  had 
never  known  a  father  ;  that  her  mother  was  not  dead, 
but  she  did  not  know  where  she  was  ;  that  she  had 
been  deserted  by  her  when  only  eight  years  old,  and 
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before  that  her  mother  used  to  get  drunk  and  beat 
her.  What  had  Muriel  done  ever  since,  and  where 
had  she  lived  ?  Oh !  just  with  one  woman  or 
another  who  had  given  her  something  to  eat !  She 
had  earned  money  sometimes  by  selling  papers  in 
the  street,  and  twelve  months  ago  had  gone  to  this 
factory  where  she  now  was.  Did  she  like  working 
in  the  factory  ?  Like  it  ?  She  hated  it !  There 
was  nothing  in  it  to  like.  But  she  would  sooner  work 
in  a  factory  than  go  to  service.  Besides,  no  one 
would  have  her  at  service,  for  she  had  no  references. 
Poor  Muriel !  The  thought  of  factory  life,  after 
these  ten  days  spent  in  the  companionship  of  good 
and  pure  women,  such  as  had  attended  her  con- 
stantly, loomed  more  darkly  than  ever  before, 
making  the  girl's  heart  sink  at  the  prospect. 

"  I  won't  allow  you  to  stay  in  this  dismal  lodging- 
house  much  longer,"  her  friend  was  saying.  "  It 
will  take  you  a  while  to  get  strong,  and  you  must 
have  a  few  weeks  in  the  country.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  arranged  to  take  you  in  her  own  home  till  you 
get  well.  She  will  do  everything  to  make  you 
happy,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  try  to  please  her 
in  every  possible  way." 

Muriel  promised  gladly.  This  was  good  news, 
indeed.  She  was  rather  disturbed,  however,  on 
hearing  that  she  had  such  a  long  distance  to  go  to 
Mrs,  Crawford's  home — right  away  to  another  State, 
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"  Ain't  I  never  goin'  to  see  you  again,  mum  ?  " 
she  inquired  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  go  down  to  Melbourne  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  Don't  worry  about  the  future,  Muriel," 
Dr.  Grace  added,  after  a  pause.  "  You  leave  it  to 
me.  All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  get  well  and 
strong.  In  a  few  days  you  are  to  come  and  stay 
with  me,  and  in  a  week  or  two  I  am  going  to  Mel- 
bourne and  will  take  you  with  me." 

As  Dr.  Grace  rose  to  go,  telling  Muriel  that  she 
would  send  the  nurse  to  her  presently,  the  girl 
suddenly  caught  hold  of  her  friend's  hand  and  held 
it  fast.  "  You've  bin  awful  kind  to  me,  mum," 
she  said,  "  givin'  me  all  them  nice  clothes,  an' 
nursin'  me  an  'curin'  me  an'  all.  An'  I  was  terrible 
rude  to  you,  an'  him,  too,  that  day.  An'  I  wanted 
to  tell  you,  mum — I  mean,  doctor — as  how  I'm 
real  sorry." 

"  It's  all  right,  dear,"  Dr.  Grace  assured  the  girl, 
whose  once-defiant  expression  was  changed  to  a 
pleading  one.  "  My  husband  forgave  you  long  ago, 
and  so  did  I.  We  will  forget  all  about  it.  You 
were  feeling  very  sore  and  sad,  I  knew.  But  you 
are  not  fretting  about  that  boy,  now  are  you  ?  " 

The  old,  hard  look  came  into  the  girl's  eyes  for  a 
moment.  "  No,  indeed,  mum — I  mean,  doctor — I 
ain't  never[goin'  to  speak  to  'im  again  as  long  as  I  live. 
I'm  done  with  'im  and  'is  sort !  " 
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"  You  are  far  better  without  him,"  Grace 
answered,  not  attempting  to  withdraw  her  hand 
i    the    girl's  1     clutch.     !;<>r    Muriel    was 

deeply  agitated — her  face  was  flushed,  her  prettily- 
curved  mouth  was  quivering,  and  she  was  sobbing. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter,  Muriel  ?  "  the  doctor 
persisted  gently.     "  What  are  you  crying  for? 

"  I  don't  know,"  the  poor  child  answered.  "  I 
feel  lonesome,  and  bad,  somehow." 

Such  a  pathetic-looking  sight  Muriel  presented, 
so  young  in  years,  so  old  in  suffering,  that  a  sudden 
longing  came  to  Grace  Patrick  to  comfort  her.  She 
stooped  and,  putting  her  arms  round  the  little  waif, 
kissed  the  rosy,  curved  lips,  petting  and  soothing  the 
girl  as  she  had  never  been  petted  in  all  her  life  before. 
The  effect  was  magical.  Muriel  looked  up  and  smiled 
through  her  tears.  A  new  warmth  of  feeling  was  in 
her  heart,  starved  of  human  affection  and  mother- 
love  as  it  had  always  been  hitherto. 

"  Now,  dear,  good-bye  !  I  must  not  stay  a  minute 
longer.  You  will  cheer  up  and  be  happy,  won't 
3*ou  ?     I  shall  send  nurse  to  you." 

Grace  Patrick  vanished,  leaving  behind  her  in  that 
dreary  spot  one  whose  grey  life  had  become  gilded 
with  sunshine  because  of  her  coming.  Muriel  sat 
perfectly  content,' for  the  lady  had  kissed  her,  the 
one  whom  nobody  in  all  the  world  cared  for,  who 
was  used  to  hard  words  and  even  blows,  who  had 
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all  her  life  been  knocked  about  among  strangers. 
That  kiss  woke  the  slumbering  womanhood  in  the 
girl ;  it  fired  her  ambition  for  higher  tilings.  She 
would  try  to  grow  up  to  be  a  lady  like  Dr.  Grace 
Patrick,  and  would  not  mind  how  hard  she  worked 
if  she  could  learn  to  talk  like  her,  and  some  day  look 
like  her  and  be  like  her. 

But  the  end  of  Muriel  Brown's  joyful  surprises 
was  not  yet.  For,  a  few  days  later,  Dr.  Grace 
drove  her  around  the  city  and  bought  her  a  couple 
of  pretty  frocks,  neat  and  useful,  with  a  hat  to  match, 
and  all  the  minor  accessories  that  go  to  complete  a 
girl's  outfit. 

A  few  weeks  later  Muriel  Brown  found  herself  at 
the  home  of  our  old  friend  Jane  and  her  husband, 
where  she  received  such  a  welcome  as  she  had  never 
before  experienced.  She  stood  a  little  in  awe  of 
Mrs.  Crawford  at  first,  seeing  at  a  glance  that  she 
was  not  one  who  could  be  trifled  with,  but  who 
must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  Muriel  found,  as  did  everyone  else  who  came 
to  know  Mrs.  Crawford,  that  beneath  that  somewhat 
abrupt  manner  and  stern  exterior  beat  the  kindest 
of  hearts.  As  for  Mr.  Crawford,  the  city  waifs 
heart  went  out  to  him  at  once — the  two  seemed  at- 
tracted to  each  other  at  first  sight.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  he  as  her  instructor  or  she  as 
his  pupil,  found  most  delight  in  the  lessons.     All 
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sort  I.  i   in  that  rose  gai 

of  his,  whether  the  radiments  of  learning  or  the 
us  that  woul  1  mind  and  bouI.    c 

thai  thi  s  child  found  in 

the  quiet  home  a  nit  I  tally 

fitted,  for  she  1  .-.  1  t  ■  help  in  the  house  and  to 
wand*  r  in  the  g  the  school-1 

put  in  her  hand.    When  the  convalescent  stage  was 
•   and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I  »ed  that  she 

should  remain  with  them  to  be  trained  partly  as  a 
help  and  partly  as  a  d  Muriel  Brown  was 

more  thai  -hen 

she  had  I  trusted  and  respected  teacher  in 

the  now  flourisl  me  for 

which  the  Crawfords  had  erected  about  the  time  when 
Muriel  came  to  them,  she  still  remembered,  with 
devout  thankfulness,  the  gracious  friendship  of  the 
lady  doctor,  who  had  given  her,  amongst  many  other 
I       sings,  a  kind  and  loving  mother  in  Jane  Crawford. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

MRS.    GUNN   FORGIVES   HER   ENEMIES. 

T I  7"HILE  Grace  Patrick  was  thus  happily  arranging 
Y  *  matters  for  Muriel  Brown,  her  husband  was 
no  less  satisfactorily  dealing  with  Leslie 
Jones  and  his  future.  Hugh  MacNeil,  as  the  doctor 
had  surmised,  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  all  in  his 
power  for  the  city  waif.  He  was  not  able,  however, 
to  make  room  for  Mm  for  a  few  weeks,  so  for  the  time 
being  the  lad  remained  at  the  factory ;  but  Dr.  Patrick 
had  taken  care  to  place  Leslie  in  a  family  where, 
though  the  people  were  poor,  the  moral  atmosphere 
was  clean  and  wholesome.  He  had  also  provided 
the  boy  with  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  set  him  on 
the  upgrade  morally  as  well  as  physically.  Appeal- 
ing to  the  best  that  was  in  the  lad,  there  was  found 
plenty  of  good  material  to  work  upon,  which  up  to 
the  present  had  never  been  developed,  nor  even  its 
existence  suspected. 

Dr.  Ronald  Patrick,  discovering  that  Leslie  had 
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a  decided  love  of  nature  and  nature  study,  provided 
him  with  good  text-books  on  the  subject,  and  put 
him  under  the  care  of  a  scientific  friend,  who  found 
him  an  apt  pupil.  In  the  effort  to  improve  himself 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  the  lad  derived  an 
incentive  to  hard  work,  and  no  longer  had  any  desire 
for  his  old  habits,  lounging  with  other  boys  at  street 
corners,  cigarette-smoking,  or  strolling  about  with 
girls.  The  cheap  amusements  of  the  city  had  quite 
lost  their  former  power  of  attraction.  His  new- 
found friend  had  given  him  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  future  he  would  have  with  Hugh  MacXeil, 
pointing  out  the  latter's  manly  qualities,  and,  in 
short,  arousing  in  the  lad  similar  enthusiasm  for 
higher  things  to  that  which  his  wife  had  stimulated 
in  Muriel  Brown. 

Moreover,  though  Ronald  Patrick  was  blissfully 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  he  himself  had  become 
Leslie  Jones's  hero,  for  the  lad  positively  worshipped 
his  benefactor.  The  busy  doctor,  amid  the  pressure 
of  the  numerous  engagements  of  a  large  practice, 
still  managed  to  steal  from  his  much-needed  leisure 
time  to  spare  to  the  lad  whose  ignorance  and  desire 
to  learn  constituted  a  strong  claim  on  the  good- 
hearted  physician's  self-denial.  Manj^  an  hour  the 
two  spent  in  company  with  Dr.  Patrick's  powerful 
microscope,  and  perhaps  it  was,  more  than  all  else, 
the  wonder  and  beauty  of  Nature  which  so  arrested 
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the  boy's  attention  as  to  lure  him  on  to  such  mental 
efforts  as  would  once  have  been  impossible. 

Nor  had  Dr.  Patrick's  wife  fallen  behind  in  her 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  lonely  street  urchin ;  she 
had  many  a  quiet  talk  with  him,  such  talks  as  a  good 
mother  might  have  with  her  son,  the  influence  of 
which  remained  with  Leslie  throughout  his  life,  and 
were  the  turning-point  of  his  moral  character.  For 
Grace  had  instilled  into  the  young  mind,  stained 
and  warped  though  it  was,  the  literal  and  actual 
teaching  of  the  great  Apostle  when  he  says  :  "  Finally, 
brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsover  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any 
virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things." 

Leslie  Jones,  therefore,  had  not  lost  time  during 
those  weeks  in  which  he  waited  the  convenience  of 
his  new  employer,  and  in  the  bright-faced,  well- 
dressed  lad  who,  after  a  six-hundred  mile  journey, 
met  Hugh  MacNeil  at  Spencer  Street  Station,  no 
one  would  have  recognised  the  miserable  little  actor 
in  the  scene  on  South  Head  Beach,  Sydney,  of  a 
couple  of  months  before. 

Hugh  liked  the  lad  at  first  sight,  which  liking 
was  returned  with  interest.  In  was  not  long  before 
the  city-bred  boy  began  to  show  a  special  aptitude 
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for  farm  life,  for  his  heart  was  in  his  work.  As  may 
well  be  i  sort  to  1 

farm  bands  solely  to  their  own  resources  in  their 
leisure  hours,  but  took  in  each  one  a  kindly  and 
practical  interest,  as  also  did  his  mother.  So  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  Leslie  Jones  knew  the  joya 
of  a  real  home.     For  Hugh's  mother  bcl  the 

t  of  true  motherhood,  in  that  she  had  enough 
mother-love  not  merely  for  her  own  flesh  and  blood, 
but  for  outsiders  as  well. 

That  is  not  "  Motherhood  "  which  cares 
And  selfish  seeks  but  for  its  child  ; 
So  does  the  tigress  cruel,  v. 
That  crouches  fiercely  in  her  lairs. 

But  that  is  "  Motherhood  "  that  pours 
On  children  not  her  own,  the  love 
So  freely  given  her  from  above, 
And  kept  by  her  in  bounteous  stores. 

And  she  is  "  Mother  "  who  can  bless 
By  kindly  word  and  helpful  deed, 
All  those  who  come  to  her  in  need — 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

It  seemed  as  if  even-thing  James  Crawford 
touched  turned  to  gold,  but  perhaps  this  was  owing 
to  Ms  unusual  shrewdness  and  keen  business  in- 
stincts, rather  than  good  luck,  as  some  called  it. 
For  although  Mr.  Crawford  had  personally  with- 
drawn from  the  business  arena,  he  had  many  vested 
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interests  still.  Some  of  his  mining  investments  had 
gone  up  with  wonderful  rapidity  of  late,  so  much 
so  that  it  was  rumoured  that  James  Crawford  was 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  district.  But  this  acces- 
sion of  wealth  and  worldly  honours  made  no  difference 
to  the  man  himself,  who  was  as  unassuming  as  ever. 
The  only  time  when  he  manifested  pride  of  posses- 
sion was  with  regard  to  his  wife,  of  whom  he  seemed 
to  grow  fonder  and  prouder  every  day. 

It  was  said  that  Mrs.  Crawford  could  have  afforded, 
if  she  chose,  to  keep  half  a  dozen  servants,  and  live 
in  magnificent  style  ;  but  Jane  had  no  desire  to 
eclipse  her  neighbours  in  such  matters,  preferring, 
as  she  did,  a  simpler  mode  of  living. 

"  I  see  that  Crawford  has  accepted  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  his  Home  for  Neglected  Children,"  Mr. 
Gunn  remarked  to  his  wife  one  morning,  as  he  sipped 
his  coffee  and  scanned  the  daily  paper  at  the  same 
time.  "  I  am  told  he  intends  to  spend  four  or  five 
thousand  on  the  building  alone,  and  the  upkeep  is 
to  be  on  a  first-class  scale.  He  and  his  wife  are 
going  personally  to  superintend  the  youngsters,  but 
of  course  they  will  keep  a  large  staff  of  helpers.  It 
is  very  generous  of  them." 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Gunn,  "  they 
must  have  money  to  be  able  to  throw  it  about  like 
that.  To  think  of  her  having  the  luck  to  marry 
such  a  rich  man.     She  was  only  a  dressmaker,  too, 
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and  thankful  en  my  custom 

which  it  will  be  seen  thai  Mrs.  Gun 

not  iii'  i 

Airs.  (  ition 

— "  information  styled  it — 

and  Jan  ntly  ad  r  to  i  main 

in  her  n 

with  an  hair 

I      re  the  fire.     To  pi  I 

matei 
and  was  now  busily  engaged  ring  an  address 

which  she  had  b  a  large  gathering 

of  children.     Mrs.   Crawford  wa  occupied  in 

this  direction,  for  her  little  spe  ledly 

popular  with  the  children,  even  though  she  sometimes 
scolded  them  ;  indeed,  they  rather  enjoyed  this 
part  of  the  programme. 

Many  a  happy  hour  James  Crawford  and  his  wife 
spent  in  making  arrangements  for  the  large  Home 
which  they  were  preparing  for  the  waifs  and  s:: 
of  the  city.  Indeed,  there  was  not  a  happier  man 
in  Victoria  than  Air.  Crawford,  when  he  and  his  wife 
discussed  these  matters.  Though  he  would  not, 
so  to  speak,  have  laid  one  brick  upon  another  in  the 
new  building  without  his  wife's  co-operation,  Jane 
took  care  to  consult  his  wishes  in  everything,  so 
that,  as  might  be  expected,  perfect  harmony  was 
the  result. 
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There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  short  time, 
broken  only  by  the  clicking  of  Mrs.  Cox's  knitting- 
needles,  and  the  scratching  of  Mrs.  Crawford's  pen 
across  the  paper.  Jane  had  brought  her  writing 
into  the  room  on  condition  that  her  friend  was  not  on 
any  account  to  disturb  her  by  speaking,  but,  as  may 
be  imagined,  it  was  a  most  difficult  undertaking 
for  the  latter  to  keep  silent  for  any  length  of  time. 
Every  now  and  again  she  would  make  a  remark  to 
which  Jane  would  give  a  monosyllabic  reply,  or, 
perhaps,  pretend  to  frown,  and  then  Mrs.  Cox  would 
look  so  absurdly  penitent,  putting  her  finger  on  her 
lip  like  a  scolded  child,  and  making  such  a  wry  face, 
that  Jane,  in  spite  of  herself,  would  burst  out 
laughing,  and  her  old  friend,  watching  her,  would, 
at  this  signal,  join  in  the  merriment.  After  which 
little  outbreak,  silence  would  once  more  reign  for  a 
brief  period. 

"  My  !  how  fast  she  writes  !  "  ejaculated  the  old 
lady.  "  It's  a  clever  woman  you  are,  Jane,  and 
no  denyin'  it.  The  meetin's  you  address,  and  the 
papers  and  things  you've  got  to  look  after  !  Deary 
me  !  But  you  always  was  of  a  littery  turn.  I  mind 
when  you  was  about  twelve  months  old,  Jane,  and 
your  mother  used  to  prop  you  up  on  the  bed  with 
pillows  all  round  you,  and  give  you  the  newspaper 
in  your  hands,  and  you'd  clutch  that  paper,  and 
crinkle  it  up,  and  croon  over  it  for  an  hour  at  a 
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time,  as  good  as  gold.  I  have  seen  it  with  these 
eyes  of  mine  many  a  time,  and  says  I  to  your  mother, 
'  That  gel  will  grow  up  littery.'  " 

Jane  had  heard  all  this  before,  but  she  did  not 
attempt  to  stem  the  flood  tide  of  Mrs.  Cox's  memories, 
for  she  knew  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  her  old  friend 
to  recall  those  scenes.  She  only  glanced  up  from 
her  writing  to  say,  "  But  you  see  I  am  not  literary, 
mammy  dear  !  " 

"  Oh  !  well,  you  haven't  gone  so  far  as  to  write 
a  book ;  but  you  can  read  'em  fast  enough,  and 
that's  next  door  to  writin'  'em  !  " 

Jane  did  not  argue  this  point.  "  I  must  have 
been  a  queer  sort  of  baby,"  she  remarked  musingly, 
"  not  to  chew  up  the  newspaper.  Most  babies 
would  have  done  so.  Didn't  I  ever  get  a  piece  of 
paper  in  my  mouth  ?  " 

"  No,  you  didn't,  Jane." 

"  Perhaps  one  day,  when  no  one  was  looking,  I 
chewed  up  the  leading  article,"  Jane  said,  "  and 
that  might  account  for  my  being,  as  you  say,  so 
clever.  I  might  have  swallowed  a  good  many 
English  words  in  that  way." 

At  this  moment  the  maid  announced  a  visitor, 
and,  glancing  at  the  card  placed  in  her  hand,  Jane, 
to  her  surprise,  read  "  Mrs.  Gunn "  inscribed 
thereupon. 

After  her  husband  had  left  for  the  city  on  the 
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morning  on  which  he  had  read  to  her  the  announce- 
ment regarding  the  Crawfords'  generous  gift,  Mrs. 
Gunn  decided  that  it  would  be  a  distinct  social 
advantage  to  herself  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
people  of  such  public  importance. 

"  Anyway,  she  is  worth  cultivating  now,"  she 
reflected,  talking  the  matter  over  to  herself.  "  I 
really  ought  not  to  forgive  her  for  her  rudeness  to 
me,  but  I  think  I  will  overlook  it  this  time.  She 
will  be  glad  enough  to  have  me  on  her  visiting  list. 
I  will  call  on  her  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened." 
Fortified  by  this  resolution,  and  feeling  that  she 
was  exercising  the  virtue  of  forgiveness  to  an 
amazing  extent,  Mrs.  Gunn  forthwith  called  on  Mrs. 
Crawford.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  neatly- 
dressed,  pleasant-looking  girl  in  white  uniform,  who 
ushered  the  visitor  into  the  drawing-room  to  wait. 
This  room,  like  the  rest  of  the  house,  was  furnished 
in  perfect  taste,  being  almost  severe  in  its  simplicity  ; 
but  every  article  of  furniture  was  the  very  best  of 
its  kind. 

"  I  can't  manage  to  keep  my  maid  dressed  like 
that,"  Mrs.  Gunn  said  to  herself  enviously,  as  she 
recalled  her  own  slatternly-looking  girl,  who  seldom 
looked  fit  to  answer  the  door.  "  Crawfords  must 
keep  two  maids,  surely  !  " 

Whilst  waiting,  Mrs.  Gunn  set  herself  to  take  a 
mental  inventory  of  the  room  and  its  appointments 
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"  Why,  the  carpet  alone  would  buy  all  my  drawing- 
room  furniture  !  " 

Mrs.  Crawford  presently  appeared,  dressed 
ntly,  yet  without  any  attempt  at  display, 
either  in  dress  or  manner.  She  did  not  evince  any 
surprise,  but  greeted  her  visitor  courteously,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  coldly,  and  chatted  with  her  as 
she  would  with  any  other  of  her  acquaintance. 
But  a  ictc-a-titc  would  have  been  rather  embarra 
in  the  circumstances,  and  Jane  was  thankful  when 
another  visitor  presently  arrived.  A  third  lady  called, 
and  the  conversation,  led  by  Mrs.  Crawford,  was  bright 
and  pleasant,  without  being  in  any  way  personal. 

Mrs.  Gunn  was  getting  on  splendidly — she  thought. 
Really,  it  was  not  so  hard  a  thing  to  "  forgive  your 
enemies,"  after  all !  When  afternoon  tea  was  served, 
that  lady  noted  that  the  sendee  was  of  solid  silver, 
while  the  china  was  costly  and  rare.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  recall  the  fact  that  her  own  afternoon  tea 
service  was  more  ornamental  and  showy  certainly, 
but  was  only  electroplate.  However,  in  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  as  Mrs.  Gunn  partook  of  her 
hostess's  delicious  tea  and  cake,  her  heart  warmed 
within  her,  and  she  grew  more  and  more  friendly — 
quite  gushing,  in  fact.  She  presently  told  Mrs. 
Crawford  how  very  much  her  husband  had  enjoyed 
that  lady's  speech  at  the  opening  of  a  local  exhibi- 
tion the  week  before. 
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"  I  am  glad  Mr.  Gunn  liked  my  few  words,"  Jane 
answered  quietly.  There  was  no  gush  about  her, 
though  no  one  could  have  found  fault  with  her 
manner  towards  her  unwelcome  visitor. 

But  the  climax  was  yet  to  come.  When  Mrs. 
Gunn  was  taking  leave  she  turned  to  Jane  with  a 
most  condescending  smile.  "  And  when  are  we 
going  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Morton 
Villa,  Mrs.  Crawford  ?  "  she  asked,  with  much 
'  affectation. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Gunn  ;  but  really  I  have  so 
little  time  for  visiting,  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you 
to  excuse  me." 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Crawford,  I  couldn't  take  '  No  '  for 
an  answer.  May  we  expect  you  and  Mr.  Crawford 
to  dinner  on  Friday  evening  next  ?  My  husband 
is  simply  dying  to  meet  you  !  You  really  must 
come  !  " 

Jane's  face  was  a  study.  "  I  am  rather  surprised 
that  you  should  be  so  anxious  for  my  company, 
Mrs.  Gunn,"  she  answered  coldly.  "  I  was  living  in 
this  district  for  about  three  years  before  my 
marriage,  and  though  you  and  I  met  constantly, 
you  never  showed  the  slightest  anxiety  to  further  the 
acquaintance.  I  was  the  same  then  as  I  am  now, 
except " — she  paused,  then  continued  rapidly — 
"  except  for  one  trifling  difference :  I  was  then 
earning  my  own  living." 

T 
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All   this  time  Jane's  clear,   searching  eyes  were 
fixed  "ii  her  visitor,  till  the  latter  felt  so  uncon,' 
able  that  she  would  scarcely  have  been  sorry  had  the 
ground  opened  b<  m  ath  htr. 

"She's  a  regular  upstart/'  remarked  Mrs.  Gunn 
to  her  lord  and  masti  r  that  evening,  after  recounting 
the  circumstance  in  n  fashion,  regardless  of 

truth.     "  She's  no  1  D  though  she  can  afford 

to  live  in  style,  and  throw  her  money  about  on 
charities.  Fads,  I  call  them  !  She  does  it  to  get 
herself  talked  about,  that's  all  !  But  she's  no 
lady,  and  she'll  never  get  an  invitation  to  Morton 
Villa  as  long  as  /  live." 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

ROBERT  GOES  TO  A  FAR  COUNTRY. 

PEACEFULLY   glided   the  months   away  at  the 

beautiful  old  home  in  Ireland.     Nearly   three 

years  had   come  and  gone,   and   still    Robert 

lingered,    though   every   day   he   grew    perceptibly 

weaker. 

Some  very  important  and  interesting  events  had 
taken  place  in  the  Patrick  family  during  that  time. 
A  year  after  Robert's  return  to  Dublin  arrived  the 
delightful  news  that  Ronald  had  become  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  fine  baby  boy.  The  old  man's  desire 
was  at  last  fulfilled,  there  was  someone  now  to  take 
the  old  name  and  estate  and  carry  them  on.  Though 
John  Patrick  had  not  yet  seen  his  elder  son's  wife, 
he  knew  enough  of  her  already  to  have  given  her 
a  prominent  place  in  his  warm  heart.  Now  the  old 
man  began  to  crave  for  a  sight  of  his  grandson, 
and  he  begged  Ronald  to  sell  his  practice  in  "  that 
outlandish  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  " 
and  come  and  take  up  his  permanent  abode  in  the 
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telling  him  how  mu  1  him. 

A-  soo]  ther  paused  in  her  reading, 

little  one  wintered  into  her  father's  car,  yet  loud 
igh  for  Dora  to<  v  said  :  "  Daddy, 

I  do  love  you  such  lots,  as  much  as  the  .rid, 

and   all  the  sea,   and   the   stars,   and   the    . 
When  I  am  grown  up  like  mother,  I  will  sit  beside 
you  all  day  and  kiss  your  hands  and  face  like  this." 

The  father  smiled  back  into  the  winsome  face,  so 
like  his  own.  "Yes,  mavourneen,"  he  said,  "and 
father  will  always  love  his  own  wee  girlie.  Now  run 
and  find  grandpa  ;  he  will  be  looking  for  you  I  kn 

When  Grade  ran  off,  Robert  drew  his  wife  close 
to  him.     For,  as  the  child  prattled,   the  husband 
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and  wife  had  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  in 
that  glance  both  knew  the  mournful  secret  of  one 
another's  heart. 

"  I  have  had  more  than  my  share  of  happiness," 
the  sick  man  said.  "  God  has  been  very,  very  good 
to  me  ;  your  love  has  been  inexpressibly  sweet  and 
precious,  my  wife.  Darling,  do  not  grieve  for  me  ; 
I  shall  be  with  you  still,  for  death  cannot  change 
nor  destroy  our  love  for  one  another.  There  is 
something  I  want  to  say,  Dora,"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  his  wife  had  schooled 
herself  to  outward  calmness.  "  I  often  think  of 
a  MacNeil.  You  know  what  great  friends  he 
and  I  became  during  my  stay  in  Australia.  He  loves 
you,  Dora,  with  a  pure  and  unselfish  love.  I  feel 
sure  of  it.  In  the  years  to  come,  if  you  should  be 
lonely,  and  cared  to  marry  him,  I  would  not  mind, 
dear  ;  indeed,  I  would  be  very  glad  for  your  sake, 
for  he  is  such  a  noble,  such  a  splendid  fellow,  that 
there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  so  gladly  entrust 
your  happiness,  my  own." 

But  Dora  sobbed  so  bitterly  and  clung  so  passion- 
ately to  her  husband,  telling  him  that  she  never 
could  love  any  other  than  he,  and  begging  him  not  to 
say  such  things  to  her,  that  Robert  petted  and  soothed 
her,  and  promised  never  to  mention  the  matter  again. 

"  Gracie,  darling,"  Robert  Patrick  said  a  few  days 
Liter  to  his  daughter,  as  she  sat  on  his  sofa,  curled 
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Grade  nodded  understanding^.    "  And  will  ; 
come  back  s  r  daddy  ?  "  she  asked,  ; 

the  hand  she  toyed  with  to  her  li: 

k*  No,    darling,"     Robert    Patrick    replied    v 
gently  ;  "  but  in  a  little  while  you  will  come  to  me." 

"But  where  are  \  her?    and  why 

mayn't  I  come  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  a  far  country,  dear." 

'"  To  the  cold  places  where  the  great   big  P 
bear  puts  on  his  lovely,  white  fur  coat  when  he 
takes  a  walk  in  the  afternoon^  ?     Is  that  where  you 
are  going,  daddy 
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"  No,  sweetheart,  not  there." 

"  Well,  to  the  hot  country  where  the  black  mans 
won't  wear  their  trousers  ?  " 

Her  father  smiled,  as  he  shook  his  head. 

Gracie  pondered.  Suddenly  she  disengaged  herself 
from  the  arm  that  encircled  her,  and  ran  off,  saying 
she  would  be  back  in  a  minute.  She  returned 
presently,  carrying  with  much  difficulty  a  big  atlas 
and,  panting  and  laughing,  settled  herself  again  in 
Id  place,  her  father  meanwhile  wondering  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  fancy. 

The  little  fingers  opened  the  atlas  and  turned  over 
the  pages  at  random.  Gracie  had  noticed  her  uncle 
a  few  days  before  showing  Auntie  Grace  some  place 
on  a  map,  saying  he  would  visit  that  spot,  and  the 
child,  with  her  unusually  quick  brain  and  retentive 
memory,  had  suddenly  bethought  herself  of  this. 

t;  Now,  dear  daddy,"  she  said  in  a  satisfied  manner, 
"  show  me  the  place  where  you  are  going." 

Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man.  It 
was  so  hard  to  leave  his  treasure,  his  idolised  little 
daughter,  and  it  was  doubly  hard  to  tell  her  the  sad 
news  and  cause  her  child's  heart  pain.  But  Gracie 
would,  in  the  days  to  come,  remember  and  thank 
him  for  his  farewell  words.  She  would  remember, 
too,  that  in  the  hour  of  her  first  real  sorrow,  her 
father's  hand  had  dried  her  tears  and  that  he  had 
comforted  her  as  best  he  could. 
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"  Tell  me  all  about  the  count  ry,  father,"  Gi 
said,  propping  herself  on  her  elbow,  and  getting 
ready  for  wh  led  to  her  like  a  fairy  tale. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  country.     Xo  one  i-  ever 
any  more  in  that  land.     I  shall  be  qui:  hen 

I  get  there." 

"  And  n't  get  tired,  and  on 

the  sofa,  will  you?  "  she  inquired  eagerly. 
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you'll  be  able  to  eat  your  chicken  when  mother 
brings  it  to  you.  Then  you  won't  have  to  take 
any  more  nasty  medicine."  Grade's  voice  was 
jubilant,  her  imagination  had  run  on  to  all  the  joys 
ahead  ;    for  the  time  b  had  overlooked  the 

fact  that  her  father  had  said  he  v  ring  her. 

Then,  like  a  flash,  she  recalled  it,  and  a  look  of  agony 
crossed  the  beautiful  child  face.     Her  lip  quivered. 

"  Daddy,"  she  said,  clutching  his  hand  excitedly, 
"  you  won't  go  away  and  leave  your  little  girl,  will 
you?  You  will  ask  King  Jesus  to  let  me  come,  too, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Darling,  I  cannot.  I  must  go  by  myself  ;  but 
I  will  be  waiting  at  the  gate  for  you  and  mother." 

Grade  had  never  been  separated  for  a  single  day 
from  her  father  since  his  return,  in  truth  he  could 
ii'  -t  bear  her  out  of  his  sight.  Child  as  she  was,  she 
realised  a  sense  of  loss,  though,  of  course,  only  dimly 
understanding  what  he  meant.  But  he  was  going 
away  to  some  country,  and  would  not  come  back  ! 
It  was  enough  !  The  big,  beautiful  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  the  sensitive  mouth  quivered,  and  a  tempest 
of  deep  sobs  shook  the  child  :  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  knew  sorrow.  Then  Robert  Patrick 
folded  his  little  daughter  close  and  kissed  her  and 
tried  to  soothe  her,  telling  her  that  she  was  to  grow 
up  into  a  good  girl,  and  always  to  comfort  mother, 
and  how  he  would  be  not  far  away,  but  would 
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the  dear,  familiar,  and  exquisitely  beautiful  words  ; 

and  presently,  when  I  at  a  tray  with  some 

delicacy    to    tempt    Robert's    appetite,    she    found 
father  anil   daughter  fast   ask  ;  ed  in  each 

other's  arms. 

At  last  a  day  came  when  the  d<  ir  *  >ld  home  \ 
plunged  into  deepest  gloom  because  the  idol  of  the 
household  lay  still  and  cold  in  a  darkened  room. 
Dora,  though  she  had  long  expected  the  end,  seemed 
none  the  more  prepared  for  it  when  it  came.  She 
appeared  to  be  stunned  ;  she  did  not  speak  nor  sleep, 
and  not  a  tear  did  she  shed,  but  sat  for  hours  dry- 
eyed,  looking  her  last  on  her  dead  husband's  face. 
Grace  was  deeply  concerned,  and  Ronald  Patrick  not 
so,  for  they  feared  Dora's  brain  would  give  way 
it  she  did  not  soon  find  relief  in  tears.     She  seemed 
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to  have  eyes  and  ears  for  no  one,  not  even  for  her 
little  daughter,  whose  pathetic  speeches  and  attempts 
to  "  comfort  mother,"  as  "  daddy  "  had  told  her 
to  do,  were  heartbreaking  to  those  who  watched. 
Two  days  and  nights  passed  thus,  and,  the  funeral 
over,  that  night  Dora  lay  with  wide-open,  dry 
eyes  staring  into  the  darkness,  having  refused  food, 
and  not  having  slept  since  Robert  left  her.  Grace 
had  begged  to  share  her  room  that  night,  but  Dora 
had  asked  to  be  left  alone.  She  had  scarcely  looked 
at  or  spoken  to  poor  Gracie  in  all  that  time. 

In  the  very  early  dawn,  before  a  ray  of  light 
appeared,  Dora  heard  a  timid  knock  at  her  bedroom 
door,  and  in  response  to  her  listless  "  Come  in  !  " 
she  heard  the  patter  of  baby  feet  on  the  carpet. 
A  dim  light  burned  in  the  room,  and  Dora,  turning 
her  head,  saw  a  white-robed  figure  approach.  As 
the  child  neared  the  bed  her  footsteps  quickened 
into  a  rush,  a  pair  of  chubby  arms  were  flung  around 
Dora's  neck  and  a  little  hand  clutched  her  arm  with 
wild,  frantic  grief. 

"  Mother,"  Gracie  said,  trying  to  steady  her  voice, 
though  it  shook  with  suppressed  emotion,  "  mother, 
don't  you  think  if  we  asked  the  King  He  would  let 
us  have  father  back  just  for  a  little  while  ?  " 

The  mother  roused  herself  for  an  instant. 
"What  King?  "  she  asked  wearily,  feeling  almost 
inclined  to  send  the  little  one  back  to  her  cot. 
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path.     She  had  not  been  allowed  into   the  (". 
chamber,  they  wise]  Id  be  better 

for  her  to  remember  her  father  I  kissed  her 

.^d-bye  "  and  blessed  her.  She  believed  he  had 
gone  on  a  journey,  but  knew  he  would  never  return, 
for  he  had  told  her  - 

"  Or,  or — would  He  let  us  go  to  father 
the   clear,   baby-voice   continued  wearily.     It   was 
too  much,  the  childish  Up  quivered,  the  cle 
broke,  and  with  a  wail  of  despair  the  cry  rang  out  on 
the   silence,   "  Oh  !     daddy,   I   can't   be   good   any 
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longer.  I  want  you  so,  daddy.  Come  back  to 
me,  come  back  to  me  !  " 

It  was  such  an  exceeding  bitter  cry — loud,  too, 
in  the  deep  silence  of  the  dawn — that  it  brought 
the  startled  servants  to  see  what  had  happened. 
Grace  and  Ronald,  who,  though  supposed  to  be 
sleeping,  were  in  reality  sharing  Dora's  and  the 
old  man's  grief,  with  wide-open  eyes,  came  hurriedly 
into  the  room,  fearing  the  child  was  hurt.  But 
Grade's  cry  did  more,  it  penetrated  to  the  recesses, 
to  her  mother's  almost  paralysed  and  sorrow-stricken 
brain,  it  re-awoke  the  motherhood  in  her.  Forget- 
ting for  the  moment  herself  and  her  suffering,  she 
snatched  the  sobbing,  quivering  little  form  to  her 
breast,  and  as  she  strove  to  calm  and  comfort  her, 
and  listened  to  the  child's  pathetic  language,  the 
long  withheld  torrent  of  tears  shook  her  own  being. 

Grace  and  Ronald  made  no  attempt  to  stem  the 
torrent.  While  the  former  went  to  prepare  a 
favourite  repast  for  Dora,  knowing  she  could  coax 
her  to  eat  it  when  her  grief  was  spent,  Ronald 
drew  his  dead  brother's  child  gently  from  her 
mother's  arms,  and  wrapping  the  small,  white-robed 
figure  in  his  strong,  loving  arms,  nursed  her  tenderly. 
Presently  the  sobs  ceased,  the  velvety  eyes  closed, 
and  the  tired  head  sank  back  on  his  shoulder, 
while  in  her  dreams,  Gracie  was  once  more  with  her 
much-loved  "  daddy." 
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But  it  was  strange  that,  in  spite  of  her  real 
happiness  in  the  home  circle,  there  should  have  come 
to  her  lately  a  restless  desire  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
her  childhood.  A  craving  that  would  not  be  denied 
had  possessed  her  to  see  Australia  again,  and  wander 
in  the  land  where  the  gums  and  wattles  grew. 

When  first  Dora  Patrick  announced  her  intention 
of  leaving  Ireland,  there  was  much  trying  to  dis- 
suade her  from  her  purpose,  but  she  remained  firm, 
promising  to  return  to  them  all  one  day.  She 
decided  to  go  back,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  the 
home  which  her  father  had  left  her  and  which 
was  still  in  her  possession. 

Many  changes  for  the  better  had  taken  place 
in  the  district  where  Dora  had  spent  her  girlhood  ; 
the  township  itself  had  developed  considerably  ; 
many  new  houses  had  been  built,  and  our  old  friend 
Hugh  MacNeil  shared  in  the  general  prosperity. 

The  population  of  the  district  was  growing  fast, 
and  there  was  no  church  in  existence  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles.  Some  months  previously 
the  idea  had  occurred  to  Hugh  MacNeil  and  one 
or  two  others  likeminded,  that  sufficient  funds  could 
easily  enough  be  raised  by  the  people  to  build  a  church, 
so  they  set  themselves  to  collect  the  money  needed. 
It  did  not  take  them  long  to  raise  the  sum  of  about  six 
hundred  pounds.  The  idea  was  then  conceived  of 
building  the  church  in  a  single  day  and  using  it 
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on  the  following  Sunday  for  worship.  It  was  not 
an  original  conception,  as  this  feat  had  been  accom- 
plished in  several  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  suggestion  was  warmly  taken  up  by  those 
interested,  and  all  arrangements  were  accordingly 
made. 

Every  one  gave  his  services  free,  from  the  architect 
down  to  the  smallest  boy  who  was  capable  of  assist- 
ing. Every  lad  in  the  district  was  present ;  not 
for  the  world  would  one  of  them  have  been  left  out  of 
the  fun.  Some  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
work,  but  unable  to  be  present,  sent  donations  of 
money  and  these  amounts  were  spent  in  additional 
materials.  The  ladies  of  the  district  had  arranged 
to  provide  the  meals  for  the  day,  about  a  thousand 
in  all,  and  were  there  in  readiness  on  the  ground, 
where  a  large  tent  had  been  erected. 

When  the  auspicious  day — Saturday — dawned, 
the  weather  was  more  than  favourable.  The 
builder  had  both  material  and  workmen  at  hand, 
for  on  the  day  appointed  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  preparation.  At  dawn  all  were  astir  ;  the  work 
had  begun,  and  punctually  at  five  o'clock  about  forty 
men  were  at  their  posts.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
October,  when  daylight  begins  at  that  hour.  By 
mid-day  another  score  of  men  arrived  on  the  scene, 
by  which  time  the  whole  frame-work,  which  was  of 
wood,  was   complete   and  ready  for  the  iron  roof 
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and  the  linings  on  the  inside.  During  the  day, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  all  trades  and  of 
no  trade,  arrived  on  the  scene  and  gave  more  or 
less  time  and  labour.  And  all  through  that  beautiful, 
bright  October  day,  there  sounded  on  the  quiet 
of  the  surrounding  forest  the  ring  of  a  hundred 
hammers  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  cheery 
voices  and  the  happy  laughter  of  men,  women  and 
children.  At  no  time  was  the  building  left  silent  ; 
not  for  a  moment  did  the  ring  of  the  hammers  or 
the  sound  of  the  saws  cease,  for  the  workers  visited 
in  turns  the  large  tent  near  by,  to  regale  themselves 
on  fowl  and  ham,  vegetables,  coffee,  fruit,  and  cakes 
so  generously  provided  by  the  ladies.  As  the  after- 
noon wore  on,  the  spirit  of  the  thing  grew  in  inten- 
sity, and  every  one  was  in  dead  earnest  to  get  the 
work  finished  before  midnight. 

As  eleven  o'clock  struck,  the  whole  structure  was 
completed,  and  the  timbers  rang  with  cheers 
from  the  throats  of  nearly  two  hundred  tired,  but 
thoroughly  happy  and  satisfied  men  and  women. 
Everyone  present  had  had  a  hand  in  the  work, 
the  women  and  girls,  as  well  as  the  boys,  driving  in 
nails,  while  the  tiniest  child  had  done  its  part  in 
carrying  things  to  and  fro.  Even  two  or  three 
local  Chinamen  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  hour, 
lor  they  also  had  contributed  by  making  the  seats 
on   the   ground   that   day.     On   its   cleared   space, 
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with  the  trees  on  every  side,  stood  a  church  capable 
of  seating  three  hundred  people  ;  the  vestries  as  well 
as  the  main  structure  had  been  built,  and  though 
some  finishing  touches  were  yet  needed  for  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  the  structure  was  completed 
and  everything  in  readiness  for  service  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  even  to  the  pulpit,  on  which  had  been 
set  a  crimson  velvet  cushion  and  large  Bible. 

The  years  had  touched  Hugh  lightly  ;  indeed,  they 
had  made  him  still  manlier  and  m<>re  self-reliant. 
His  handsome,  sunburnt  face,  especially  when  lit  up 
by  a  smile,  was  a  pleasant  sight.  Devoted  as 
ever  to  his  mother,  the  gossips  gave  this  as  his 
reason  for  remaining  unmarried,  though  some  of 
the  nicest  girls  in  the  district  would  have  been  glad 
to  become  his  wife.  But  his  mother  knew  the  reason 
why  Hugh  elected  to  remain  a  bachelor. 

Hugh  had  transformed  the  original  four-roomed 
cottage  into  a  spacious  villa  with  a  verandah  on 
three  sides,  and  very  pretty  the  home  looked, 
in  the  midst  of  its  well-kept  lawn  and  garden. 
Mrs.  MacNeil  herself  appeared  younger  than  ever, 
for  into  her  life  a  wonderful  joy  had  come  with  the 
advent  of  the  man  who  had  carried  off  Grace  Moffat. 
While  waiting  for  his  bride  to  get  ready,  Dr.  Ronald 
Patrick  had  made  friends  with  the  Mac  Neils,  sharing 
Robert's  admiration  and  appreciation  of  them, 
and  had  thereupon  set  himself  to  make  a  special 
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study  of  Mrs.  MacNeil's  case.  His  ample  experience 
had  furnished  him  with  the  most  up-to-date  know- 
ledge of  cases  such  as  hers.  He  accordingly  ob- 
tained her  permission,  only  too  willingly  accorded, 
to  put  her  under  a  course  of  treatment  which,  to 
the  delight  of  all  concerned,  proved  successful 
beyond  their  hopes.  Though  Mrs.  MacNeil  would 
always  remain  an  invalid,  unable  to  walk  any  dis- 
tance, yet  she  knew  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
what  it  was  to  be  free  from  pain. 

As  Hugh  prospered,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  pro- 
vide his  mother  with  a  pony  and  phaeton.  So 
it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  patient  invalid  was  able 
to  exchange  for  her  years  of  enforced  imprisonment 
pleasant  outings  and  drives  in  the  bush.  A  capable 
maid  had  been  also  obtained  to  do  the  work  of  the 
household,  and  Hugh  was  now  in  a  position  to 
employ  several  men  on  the  farm,  where  Leslie  Jones 
was  fast  acquiring  a  good  name,  which  is  "  more 
than  riches." 

Hugh's  great  disappointment  had  not  embittered 
his  nature  ;  rather,  it  grew  sweeter  and  mellower 
with  the  years.  Accepting  the  inevitable,  he 
buried  his  hopes  once  for  all.  Dora  was  dead  to 
him,  except  indeed  at  times  when  memories  of 
her  would  come  back,  haunting  the  man  who  still 
loved  her.  But  having  buried  his  dead  out  of  his 
sight,  Hugh  was  not  always  mourning  at  the  grave, 
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for  he,  like  his  mother,  forgot  himself  in  th^  joys  and 
sorrows  of   those  about  him.    Ev<  in    the 

district,  from  the  youngest  to  the  regarded 

Hugh  Ma<  Neil  as  his  or  her  spe  od.     He  had 

taken  his  place  on  the  various  Local  Committees 
and    Boards    of    Mai  nt,    and    was    in    every 

respect  a  man  among  men. 

There  was  one  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  bush,  how- 
r,  which  Hugh  could  never  pass  without  feeling 
ad»  of  sadness  and  longing,  for  this  had  been 

his  favourite  playground  when  a  boy  ;  here  Dora  and 
he  with  the  other  children  had  romped  together 
hundreds  of  times.  It  was  a  pretty  spot— a  rustic 
footbridge  spanning  the  creek,  beneath  which  the 
waters  tumbled  and  rushed  over  the  i  low. 

Here  the  scrub  was  very  dense,  so  thickly-wooded 
that  only  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  was  obtainable. 
At  different  seasons  of  the  year  the  place  took  on 
itself  a  totally  different  aspect.  In  summer  the 
prevailing  bush  colour  was  a  creamy  white,  for 
then  the  dogwort  was  everywhere  in  evidence, 
though  in  the  tall,  reddish-coloured  ryegrass  that 
swayed  in  the  wind,  there  was  a  generous  sprinkling 
of  yellow  groundsel.  Autumn  was  lovely  with  its 
calm  stillness.  Nor  was  winter  behindhand  in  its 
beauty,  for,  though  this  particular  spot  was  never 
touched  by  its  icy  fingers,  even  while  the  snow 
lay  thick  on  the  mountains  beyond,  the  creek  waters 
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grew  noisier  and  more  self-evident  during  that 
season,  and  the  moss  which  covered  the  fallen 
logs  and  tree  trunks  was  of  a  more  vivid  green. 
But  in  spring,  Hugh  loved  the  place  best, 
for  here  the  wattle  grew  in  a  very  wilderness  of 
beauty  and  wealth,  shedding  its  sweet  aroma  on 
the  air  for  miles  around.  All  along  the  creeks 
among  the  towering  eucalypts  and  the  tree-ferns, 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  glades,  the  yellow 
blossom  gleamed.  He  loved  it  because  it  spoke 
to  him  more  eloquently  than  aught  else  could  of  the 
woman  he  still  loved,  his  "  Flower  0'  the  Bush  " ; 
for  Dora  was  so  closely  intertwined  with  the  flower 
in  his  thought  and  memory  that,  more  than  once  in 
the  loneliness  and  silence  of  that  peaceful  spot, 
Hugh  MacNeil  had  buried  his  face  in  the  soft  blooms, 
whilst  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  he  tried  hard 
to  stifle  the  longing  that  only  God  knew  was  hidden 
in  his  heart. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  day  in  autumn 
that  Hugh  took  his  way  to  his  favourite  retreat. 
As  he  strode  along,  the  beauty  of  bushland  filled 
his  soul.  The  setting  sun  was  casting  shadows 
across  the  natural  avenue  which  stretched  before 
him,  where  in  places  the  tall  trees  met  overhead. 
Here  came  a  sharp  curve  in  the  road,  leading  down 
into  some  fern  gully,  at  whose  bottom  the  clear 
stream  gurgled  year  in  and  year  out,  and  on  whose 
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slope  lay  a  wilderness  of  forest  life.  Still  onward 
the  man  strode,  threading  his  way  occasionally 
In  tween  fallen  trees,  while  dead  leaves  made  a 
brown  carpel  beneath  his  feet.  Everywhere  about 
him  was  the  smell  of  the  Fresh,  damp,  sweet  earth. 
X<>w  and  then,  at  the  turn  of  the  road  wto 
break  occurred  in  the  dense  foliage,  there  lay  b 
his  gaze  a  fair  vista  wher  I   and  mountain 

summit  met,  and  where,  on  the  distant  hills,  the 
purple  haze  of  evening  lay.  In  front,  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  stretched  the  grey-green  1 
aisles  of  the  forest  into  infinite  distances.  Hugh 
more  than  once  passed  a  lonely  and  silent  ja< 
perched  on  a  telegraph-pole  crossbeam,  or  a  dead 
tree,  sharply  outlined  against  the  sky,  or  listened 
to  the  lj-re  bird  mimicking  the  different  bush  sounds, 
such  as  the  barking  of  sheep  dogs,  the  sawing  of 
wood,  or  the  chopping  of  trees  ;  while,  mingling 
with  the  mocking-bird's  cry,  the  whip-bird  flung 
its  crack  and  swish  across  the  still  air.  All  this 
and  much  more,  Hugh,  with  his  well-trained  ear 
and  eye,  noted. 

To-day  a  new  song  welled  up  in  his  heart,  or, 
rather,  an  old  song,  which  during  his  earlier  years 
he  had  had  to  suppress,  but  which  of  late  he  had 
allowed  to  have  its  way.  It  was  not  only  that  life 
had  grown  to  him  broader  and  deeper,  that  he  had 
overcome  many  obstacles  at  the  beginning  of  Ins  life's 
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journey,  finding  himself  at  last  on  the  smooth 
road  to  success  ;  it  was  not  only  that  his  mother's 
health  had  so  improved  that  she  was,  if  possible,  a 
still  more  delightful  companion  than  in  his  boyhood 
days.  Far  other  was  the  mainspring  of  his  joy, 
for  Dora,  his  "  Flower  o'  the  Bush,"  was  coming 
back  to  live  in  her  old  home  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Hugh  had  recently  received  a  letter  from  her, 
which  had  been  to  him  like  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  a 
thirsty  land.  For  in  it  she  had  told  him  of  the 
craving  that  had  come  to  her  for  the  scent  of  the 
wattle  and  gums.  It  was  "  the  call  of  the  bush," 
she  said.  She  wanted  to  hear  again  the  sighing 
of  the  wind  in  the  she-oaks,  to  watch  the  tall  gum 
trees  sway  in  the  breeze.  And  the  writer  went 
on  to  ask  her  old  friend  to  be  so  kind  as  to  have  her 
little  bush  home  in  readiness,  for  herself  and  her 
child  and  a  maid  she  was  bringing  out  from  Ireland 
with  her.  And  would  he  have  it  done  as  early  as 
possible,  for  she  had  already  booked  her  passage, 
and  expected  shortly  to  arrive  in  Australia  ?  Just 
five  years  had  elapsed  since  Dora  had  left  her  native 
land,  during  which  time  correspondence  with  the 
MacNeils  had  been  carried  on  regularly,  so  Hugh 
knew  all  that  had  befallen  Dora  in  the  interval. 
Need  the  reader  be  told  with  what  joy  the  man 
set  himself  to  fulfil  his  lady's  behests  ? 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

WHERE  THE  GUMS  AND  WATTLES  GROW. 

"pvORA  TATRICK  had  been  back  in  her  old 
"*-^  home  about  six  weeks,  a  large  portion  of 
which  time  she  and  her  wee  daughter  had 
spent  in  the  company  of  Hugh  MacXeil  and  his 
mother.  Grade  was  delighted  to  be  in  the  home 
that  '-  used  to  be  mother's  when  she  was  a  little 
girl."  That  young  lady  had  won  her  way  into 
the  hearts  of  everyone  she  met,  for  she  inherited 
the  winning  personality  of  her  father.  With  Hugh's 
mother  she  was  a  special  favourite — these  two  were 
inseparable — while,  as  for  Hugh  himself,  how  could 
he  help  loving  Gracie  when  she  was  Dora's  child  ? 

"  The  spring,  when   the  wattle  gold  trembles 
'Twixt  shadow  and  shine, 
When  each  dew-laden  air  draught  resembles 
A  long  draught  of  wine." 
3« 
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Hugh  hummed  to  himself  one  day  as  he  once  again 
took  his  way  to  his  favourite  retreat  in  the  bush. 
He  had  noticed  in  Dora's  manner  lately  a  change 
which  he  would  have  found  hard  to  define,  yet  which, 
when  he  contrasted  it  with  her  former  attitude 
towards  him,  brought  a  thrill  to  his  heart.  For, 
though  as  friendly  towards  him  as  she  used  to  be 
in  the  long-ago  time,  she  did  not  treat  him  now 
just  as  if  he  were  a  brother. 

Hugh  wondered,  and  the  fancy  made  his  heart 
beat  more  rapidly,  whether,  after  all  the  years, 
Dora  was  learning  to  love  him  as  he  wanted  to 
be  loved. 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  his  mind, 
his  step  took  a  more  swinging  and  more  elastic 
stride,  and  he  sang  aloud.  There  was  none  to 
hear,  except,  perhaps,  the  jackasses  and  magpies 
in  the  trees,  and  they  were  welcome  to  listen.  The 
man  had  a  strange  longing  to-day  to  stand  on  the 
little  wooden  bridge  yonder  and  let  the  flood  of 
bitter-sweet  memories  sweep  his  soul,  for  now 
it  was  not  only  the  past  that  called  him  thither, 
but  the  future  also  seemed  to  lure  him  smilingly  on. 
Hope  had  revived,  the  winter  had  passed,  and, 
lo  !  the  spring  had  returned  with  unutterable 
sweetness  and  brightness  on  its  wings. 

But  as  Hugh  drew  near  to  his  destination — the 
rustic  bridge  spanning  the  creek,  deep  in  the  heart 
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of  bushland — he  stood  still  with  surprise,  for  some- 
one was  there  before  him.  Was  he  dreaming  ? 
Or,  was  it  really  Dora  herself  who  stood  there  ? 
Yes,  it  was  Dora  !  In  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun 
she  leaned  over  the  bridge,  gazing  down  upon  the 
stream  that  gurgled  below.  She  did  not  hear 
the  footsteps  on  the  grass  behind  her,  and  the  man 
who  had  always  loved  her  and  would  love  her  to 
the  end  of  his  days  watched  her,  himself  unseen. 
Of  what  was  she  thinking  in  that  sunset  hour  ? 
We re  her  thoughts  in  a  far-off  land  with  one  who  had 
brought  her  such  exquisite  bliss,  yet  at  the  same 
time  caused  her  such  untold  agony  of  mind  ? 
Presently  Dora,  turning  to  where,  close  behind  her, 
a  giant  black  wattle  flung  out  its  wealth  of  living 
gold,  broke  off  a  large  spray  and  hid  her  face  in  it. 
Then  a  sudden  impulse,  she  knew  not  why,  made 
her  turn  suddenly,  and  there,  to  her  astonishment, 
stood  the  object  of  her  thoughts  !  For  it  was  not 
of  Robert,  but  of  Hugh,  she  had  been  thinking,  as 
she  pressed  to  her  face  the  velvety  blooms.  At 
sight  of  him  she  suddenly  grew  embarrassed,  and 
a  flush  suffused  her  delicate  cheek. 

"  Hugh  !  "  she  exclaimed.  He  came  forward  and 
stood  beside  her. 

'k  I  did  not  expect  to  have  this  pleasure,  Dora,*' 
he  said  quietly,  though  he  was  feeling  far  from 
the  serenity  he  manifested. 
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Dora  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  and,  to  his  surprise, 
the  tears  stood  in  them. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  about  you,  Hugh,"  she  said 
softly.  "  You  have  always  been  so  good  to  me, 
and  I  have  been  very  selfish  towards  you  and  have 
often  caused  you  pain,  I  am  afraid." 

"No,  Dora,"  he  said,  forgetting  all  his  usual 
reserve,  "  you  have  always  given  me  more  pleasure 
than  pain,  ever  since  I  knew  you." 

Then  he,  too,  stopped,  scarce  knowing  how 
much  more  he  dared  to  say  without  alarming  her, 
for  never  had  Dora  been  so  dear  to  him  as  at  this 
moment.  It  was  so  exquisitely  sweet  to  be  able  to 
meet  her  daily  as  he  had  done  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  to  have  her  all  to  himself,  as  it  were,  to 
know  that  she  did  not  belong  to  another.  And 
now,  to  have  her  by  his  side,  in  the  spot  with  which 
he  had  always  associated  her,  was  in  itself  a  rapture 
that  would  last  his  lifetime.  Why  then  should 
he,  by  a  clumsy  word,  dispel  such  happiness  ?  It 
seemed  to  him  that  if  he  told  her  what  was  in  his 
heart,  it  would  be  like  touching  a  rose  on  which 
hung  the  morning  dew,  scattering  the  pearly  drops  to 
the  ground. 

But  even  while  these  doubts  and  fears  were 
surging  in  the  man's  mind,  Dora's  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  arm,  and  she  was  asking  him,  though  her 
voice  sounded  to  him  so  far  away,  "  Hugh,  do  you 
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remember  when  you  and  I  used  to  play  here  together 
as  children  ?  " 

Ay !  Had  he  ever  forgotten  it  for  a  single 
day  ?  The  man's  face  was  white,  and  his  lip 
quivered  with  emotion  as  he  bowed  his  head  in 
assent.  Surely  Dora  could  not  know  how  cruel 
she  was  in  reminding  him  thus  of  what,  though  it 
might  be  commonplace  to  her,  was  to  him  a  hallowed 
memory,  a  sacrament  almost ! 

But  Dora  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel.  Ah,  no  ! 
Nothing  was  farther  from  her  desire  !  Or,  if  she 
were  cruel,  it  was  only  to  be  kind.  For,  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  more  especially  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  when  she  had  spent  so  much  time 
in  Ins  society,  the  truth  of  Robert's  words  about 
Hugh's  undying  love  had  come  home  to  her  with 
a  new  and  arresting  significance.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  old  love  was  unchanged,  nay, 
that  it  had  strengthened  with  the  years. 

And  another  thing,  too,  Dora  had  discovered — 
that,  linked  with  Hugh's  passionate  attachment 
to  herself,  there  was  a  stern,  rugged  pride  which 
kept  him  silent  and  would  keep  him  silent,  perhaps 
to  the  end.  For  had  she  not  commanded  him 
never  again  to  speak  to  her  of  marriage  ?  How 
could  he  know  that  latterly  her  heart  had  been 
turning  towards  him  as  a  flower  turns  towards  the 
sunlight,  that  she  had  learned  to  respond  to  his 
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deep,  silent  affection  ?  Memories  of  her  childhood 
days  spent  with  Hugh  at  school  and  at  play  had 
haunted  Dora  of  late,  and  to-day  an  impulse  that 
she  could  not  withstand  had  led  her  to  this  spot, 
in  order  to  see  again  the  creek  where  the  wattle 
grew  in  such  glad  and  riotous  profusion,  and  where 
the  water-pool  near  by  reflected  the  crimson  sunset. 

She  had  intended  to  keep  her  tryst  with  old 
memories  alone.  Not  dreaming  for  a  moment 
that  Hugh's  steps  would  lead  him  thither,  what 
was  her  amazement  to  see  him  there  ?  In  an 
instant  the  thought  flashed  across  her  brain  that 
here,  just  here,  was  the  best  spot  on  earth  in  which 
to  confess  to  him  all  that  was  in  her  heart. 

"  And  do  you  remember,"  she  continued,  glancing 
shyly  up  into  the  stern,  set  face  above  her,  "  the 
day  when  I  came  back  to  school  after  mother 
died,  and  you  brought  me  here,  and  climbed  that 
tree  yonder  to  get  me  some  bird's  eggs  ?  You 
went  almost  up  to  the  very  top  ;  it  was  a  wonder 
you  were  not  killed." 

The  white  lips  were  set  firmly  together.  Hugh 
could  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  He  merely 
bowed  in  assent ;   he  remembered. 

"  You  brought  them  to  me,  Hugh,  and  when  I 
looked  at  the  pretty,  dainty  things  in  my  hand, 
I  laughed  aloud  with  pleasure  at  the  thought  of 
showing  them  to  my  mother.    Then,  all  at  once, 
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I  remembered  that  she  was  dead,  and  I  burst 
into  tears." 

The  hand  on  Hugh's  coat-sleeve  was  tremb- 
ling, and  the  sweet,  low  voice  paused  for  an  instant. 

Hugh  gazed  with  unseeing  eyes  on  the  gurgling, 
babbling  waters  below.  Nature  was  smiling  back 
at  him,  smiling  from  the  blue  sky  overhead,  from 
the  trees  that  rustled  and  sighed  with  pleasure 
in  the  evening  breeze,  and  all  the  time  his  human 
heart  was  aching,  aching  with  an  intolerable  pain. 
What  did  Nature  care  for  human  anguish,  anyway  ? 
Why  did  Dora  open  up  so  mercilessly  the  old 
wound,  so  sore  and  raw  still,  unhealed  by  time  ? 

Again  the  pleading,  tender  tones  continued, 
but  more  falteringly  than  before.  It  was  hard  for 
Dora,  so  hard  ;  would  her  courage  fail  her  at  the 
last  ?  Could  she  confess  to  this  silent,  stern,  strong 
man  that  she  loved  him  ?  What  if,  after  all,  she 
was  mistaken  ?  What  if  she  was  under  some  delu- 
sion, some  distorted  illusion  of  the  senses  ?  How 
could  she  humiliate  herself  so  ?  But  it  was 
for  Hugh's  sake,  she  reminded  herself,  gathering  her 
scattered  forces  together  for  the  final  onset — for 
Hugh,  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  her,  who  had 
done  so  much  and  borne  so  much.  As  Dora  looked 
at  him  her  heart  went  out  to  him  with  a  full,  pure 
passion  of  loving.  He  was  worth  a  great  sacrifice 
of  her  feelings,  even  if  he  calmly  ignored  what  she 
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was  about  to  tell  him  ;  even  if  he  had  learned  to 
do  without  her  love,  she  would  still  go  on.  For 
Hugh's  sake  ! 

"  And — and — you  tried  to  comfort  me — and — 
we  cried  together,  and  I  said  that  when  I  was  a 

woman — I  would "     Then  Dora  stopped,   and 

could  not  finish  the  sentence,  try  as  she  could. 
Something  rose  in  her  throat  that  sounded  like  a 
sob,  then  died  away  into  silence.  A  fearful  mis- 
giving came  to  her  that  she  had  gone  too  far,  had 
even  been  unwomanly.  The  trembling  hand  was 
hastily  withdrawn,  and  the  violet  blue  eyes  were  cast 
down  in  confusion. 

Then  it  was — not  until  that  moment,  though — 
that  Hugh  understood.  He  had  listened  to  the 
dear,  familiar  voice  as  one  in  a  dream.  It  was  the 
sudden  silence,  the  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  the 
sentence,  the  smothered  sob,  even  the  withdrawal 
of  her  hand  from  his  sleeve,  that  told  him.  He 
turned  towards  Dora  with  the  light  of  a  dawning, 
a  wondrous  rapture  in  his  eyes.  His  pale  face  was 
radiant  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  He  stretched 
his  arms  towards  the  woman  on  the  bridge  beside  him. 

"  Dora,"  he  murmured  huskily,  and  with  tones 
that  quivered  with  intensity  of  emotion,  "  do  you 
mean  that  that  time  has  really  come  at  last  ?  Are 
you  willing  to  marry  me  ?  Have  you  any  love  to 
give  me  ?  " 
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Dora  looked  up  through  a  mist  of  tears  into  the 
face  bending  above  her. 

"  I  love  you,  Hugh,"  she  said  simply,  "  and  if 
you  will  have  me  with  all  my  faults,  I  am  yours." 

And  the  man  who  had  waited  so  patiently,  who 
had  so  nobly  endured  and  so  heroically  struggled 
throughout  the  years,  took  the  woman  he  loved  into 
his  long-empty  arms  and  held  her  close  to  his  hungry, 
lonely  heart,  pouring  into  her  willing  ears  the  story 
of  his  hope.  The  red  sunset  gleamed  on  them  from 
behind  the  giant  trees,  the  soft  breeze  whispered 
lovingly,  the  birds  flitted  about  and  twittered  sym- 
pathetically, the  creek  waters  sang  more  musically, 
the  wattle  poured  out  lavishly  its  perfume  on  the 
balmy  air,  and  nodded  its  myriad  downy,  fluffy 
heads  approvingly,  as  Hugh  told  Dora  how  she 
had  always  been  to  him,  and  would  be  to  the  end, 
his  own  beautiful,  sweet,  dearly-loved  "  Flower  o' 
the  Bush." 


THE      END. 


London  ;  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  Limited. 
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book." 
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with  the  certainty  of  enjoyment,  and  the  reader  is  never  disappointed." 
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story." 

THE  PEER  AND  THE  WOMAN.    6s.,  2s.  net,  1  s.  net  and  6d. 

The  Coventry  Standard. — "  A  thrilling  story  by  that  clever  writer  of 
fiction,  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  which  will  add  another  work  of  interest 
to  the  already  long  list  of  his  delightful  creations." 

BERENICE.    6s.,  and  6J. 

The  Yorkshire  Observer. — "  More  sincere  work  than  is  to  be  found  in 
this  novel  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  never  written.  The  subject  shows  the  author 
in  a  new  and  unexpected  light." 

MR.  MARX'S  SECRET.    6s.,  and  6c/. 

The  Scotsman. — "  '  Mr.  Marx's  Secret '  has  a  wonderful  power  of  fascina- 
tion :  it  is  strongly  written,  and  is  certain  to  appeal  to  that  popular  author's 
admirers." 

JEANNE  OF  THE  MARSHES.    6s.,  2s.  net,  and  6d. 

Bristol  Mercury. — "  'Jeanne  of  the  Marshes '  is  charming  and  delight- 
ful in  the  extreme  ;  without  a  doubt  it  will  be  voted  one  of  the  best  novels 
of  the  season." 

THE  LONG  ARM.    6s.,  and  6d. 

The  World. — "  '  The  Long  Arm  '  is  a  clever  story,  which  no  one  will  lay 
down  till  every  line  is  read." 

THE  GOVERNORS.    6s.,  and  61. 

The  Globe. — "  '  The  Governors '  is  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Oppenheim — need 
more  be  said  to  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  as  full  of  ruses,  politics,  and  sen- 
sations as  heart  could  desire." 

THE  MISSIONER.    6s.,  Id.  net,  and  6J. 

The  Huddersfield  Examiner. — "  We  have  nothing  but  the  very  high- 
est praise  for  this  book.  Deeply  engrossing  as  a  novel,  pure  in  style,  and 
practically  faultless  as  a  literary  work." 
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The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  The  author  must  be  congratulated  on 
having  achieved  a  story  which  is  full  of  liveliness." 
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THE  SECRET.    6s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Standard. — "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  finest 
and  most  absorbing  story  that  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  ever  written.  It  glows 
with  feeling  ;  it  is  curiously  fertile  in  character  and  incident,  and  it  works  its 
way  onward  to  a  most  remarkable  climax." 

A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY.    6s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Standard. — "  Those  who  read  '  A  Maker  of  History '  will  revel  in 
the  plot,  and  will  enjoy  all  those  numerous  deft  touches  of  actuality  that 
have  gone  to  make  the  story  genuinely  interesting  and  exciting." 

THE  MASTER  MUMMER.    6s.,  2s.  net,  Is.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser. — "  It  is  a  beautiul  story  that  is  here  set 
within  a  story." 

THE  BETRAYAL.    6s.,  2s.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim's  skill  has  never  been  dis- 
played to  better  advantage  than  here.  ...  He  has  excelled  himself,  and 
to  assert  this  is  to  declare  the  novel  superior  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  its  contem- 
poraries." 

ANNA,  THE  ADVENTURESS.    6s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Daily  News. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  keeps  his  readers  on  the  alert  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  the  story  is  a  fascinating  medley  of  romanc*  and 
mystery." 

THE  YELLOW  CRAYON.    6s.,  and  6d. 

The  Daily  Express. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  a  vivid  imagination  and 
much  sympathy,  fins  powers  of  narrative,  and  can  suggest  a  life  history  in  a 
sentence." 

A  PRINCE  OF  SINNERS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

Vanity  Fair. — "  A  vivid  and  powerful  story.  Mr.  Oppenheim  knows 
the  world,  and  the  unusual  nature  of  the  setting  in  which  his  leading  charac- 
ters live  gives  this  book  distinction  among  the  novels  of  the  season." 

THE  TRAITORS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

The  Athenaeum. — "  Its  'interest  begins  on  the  first  page  and  ends  on  the 
last.  The  plot  is  ingenious  and  well  managed,  the  movement  of  the  story 
is  admirably  swift,  and  the  characters  are  exceedingly  vivacious." 

A  LOST  LEADER.    6s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Daily  Graphic. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  almost  treats  us  to  a  romance 
which  is  full  of  originality  and  interest  from  first  to  last." 

MR.  WINGRAVE,  MILLIONAIRE.    6s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d 

The  British  Weekly. — "  Like  good  wine  Mr.  Oppenheim  s  novels 
need  no  bush.  They  attract  by  their  own  charm,  and  are  unrivalled  in 
popularity." 

AS  A  MAN  LIVES.    6s.,  and  6d. 

The  Sketch. — "  The  interest  of  the  book,  always  keen  and  absorbing,  is 
due  to  some  extent  to  a  puzzle  so  admirably  planned  as  to  defy  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  most  experienced  novel  reader." 
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A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  MARIONIS.    65.,  and  U 

The  Scotsman. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim's  stories  always  display  much  melo- 
dramatic power  and  ciiiiderable  originality  and  ingenuity  of  construction. 
These  and  other  qualities  of  the  successful  writer  of  romance  art  manifest 
in  '  A  Daughter  of  tin*  Marionis.'  " 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MR.  BERNARD  BROWN.    6s.,  and  U 

The  Aberdeen  Daily  Joirnal. — "The  story  is  rich  in  sensational 
Incident  and  dramatic  situations.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  meet  with 
a  novel  of  such  power  and  fascination." 
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The  Freeman's  Journal. — "The  story  is  worthy  of  Merriman  at  his 
very  list.  It  is  a  genuine  treat  for  the  ravenous  and  often  disappointed 
novel  reader." 

THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  SNARE.    65.,  and  bi. 

The  World. — It  is  full  of  dramatic  incidents,  thoroughly  exciting  and 
realistic.     There  is  not  one  dull  page  from  beginning  to  end." 

A  MONK  OF  CRUTA.    65..  and  bd. 

The  Bookman-.—"  Intensely  dramatic.  The  book  is  an  achievement  at 
which  the  author  mav  well  be  gratified." 

MYSTERIOUS  MR.  SABIN.    6s„  and  6d. 

The  Literary  World. — "  As  a  story  of  interest,  with  a  deep-laid  and 
exciting  plot,  this  of  'he  '  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin  '  can  hardly  be  surpassed." 

A  MILLIONAIRE  OF  YESTERDAY.    6s.,  2s.  net,  and  U 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  We  cannot  but  welcome  with  enthusiasm  a 
really  well-told  story  like  '  A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.'  " 

THE  SURVIVOR.    6s.,  and  6d. 

The  Nottingham  Guardian. — "  We  must  give  a  conspicuous  place  on 
its  merits  to  this  excellent  story.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  a  page  or  two 
in  order  to  become  deeplv  interested." 

THE  GREAT  AWAKENING.    6s.,  and  6d. 

The  Yorkshire  Post. — "  A  weird  and  fascinating  story,  which  for  real 
beauty  and  originality,  ranks  far  above  the  ordinary  novel." 

FOR  THE  QUEEN.    6s. 

Modern  Society-. — "  The  fame  of  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  world  wide,  and  in 
'  For  the  Queen  '  the  author  lives  up  to  the  highest  traditions  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  of  fiction." 

THOSE  OTHER  DAYS.    6s. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  ranges  with  assured  mastery  from  grave  to  gay,  while 
diplomatic  scandals  and  political  intrigues  are  woven  with  that  delicate 
skill  which  we  expect  from  him  as  a  sort  of  right. 

EXPIATION.     3s.  6cx.,  and  2s.  net. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  is  one  of  the  cleverest  weavers  of  plots  who  write  the 
English  language,  and  he  has  many  examples  of  his  *kill.  "  Expiation" 
is  quite  one  of  his  best. 
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FRED  M.  WHITE 
THE  OPEN  DOOR.    65.,  and  6d. 

An  absorbing  tale  of  unusual  interest  and  mystery.  Mr.  White's  high 
reputation  for  sensationalism  is  well  known,  and  "The  Open  Door"  will 
certainly  uphold  it. 

THE  FIVE  KNOTS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

Western  Daily  Press. — "  Mr.  White  has  written  several  books,  all  of 
which  have  been  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  readers,  who  will  probably 
agree  that  it  is  the  best." 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  RAVENSPURS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

Modern  Society. — "  As  the  plot  is  unfolded  the  reader  becomes  more 
and  more  fascinated,  the  interest  being  powerfully  held  until  the  close." 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SANDS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

The  Scotsman. — "  Mr.  Fred  M.  White  has  written  a  story  full  of  drama- 
tic surprises.  Mr.  White  is  a  master  of  sensations,  and  his  introduction  of 
the  incident  of  the  Italian  Vendetta  gives  point  to  a  good  tale." 

THE  GOLDEN  ROSE.    6s.,  and  6d. 

Irish  Independent. — "This  latest  book  possesses  all  those  character- 
istics which  go  to  make  Mr.  White's  novels  so  readable  and  so  popular." 

HARD  PRESSED.    6s.,  and  6d. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Mr.  White  gives  us  here  an  excellent  story  of 
the  Turf.  The  tale  is  full  of  dramatic  and  exciting  incidents,  and  will  afford 
the  reader  keen  enjoyment." 

A  ROYAL  WRONG.    6s. 

Glasgow  Herald. — "  Mr.  White  conjures  marvellously,  fetching  sensa- 
tion and  art  into  the  same  hat — and  out  of  it  triumphantly.  Hot  scent, 
fast  pace,  good  company — a  rattling  yam  !  " 

NUMBER  13.    6s. 

"  Number  13  "  is  a  mystery  story  such  as  Mr.  White's  many  admirers  will 
revel  in. 

PAUL  TRENT 

THE  FOUNDLING.     6s.,  and  2s.  net. 

Daily  Graphic — "  The  character  of  Strand  is  an  excellent  study, 
cleverly  and  strongly  drawn,  and  the  book  is  a  very  interesting  and 
readable  work." 

THE  SECOND  CHANCE.    6s. 

Mr.  Paul  Trent's  stories,  "  The  Vow"  and  "The  Foundling,"  were  power- 
ful tales  with  a  motive.  "  The  Second  Chance,"  as  its  title  indicates,  is  of 
the  same  school. 

MAX  LOGAN.    6s. 

Readers  always  expect  a  powerful  story  from  the  author  of  "  The  Vow," 
and  "  Max  Logan  "  is  the  best  he  has  written. 
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LOUIS  TRACY 

SYLVIA'S  CHAUFFEUR.     6s.,  2s.  net,  1  s.  net.  Id.  net,  and  6d. 
Morning  Leader. — "  '  Sylvia's  Chauffeur  '  is  as  pleasant  a  piece  of  light 
reading  as  any  one  could  desire." 

RAINBOW  ISLAND.     6s.,  Id.  net,  and  6J. 

The  Literary  World. — "Those  who  delight  in  tales  of  adventure 
•hould  hail  '  Rainbow  Island' with  joyous  shouts  of  welcome.  Rarely  have 
we  met  with  more  satisfying  fare  of  this  description  than  in  its  pages.'* 

THE  PILLAR  OF  LIGHT.    6s..  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Evening  Standard.  — "  So  admirable,  so  living,  so  breathlessly 
exciting  a  book.  The  magnificent  realism  of  the  lighthouse  and  its  perils 
are  worthy  of  praise  from  the  most  jaded  reader." 

A  SON  OF  THE  IMMORTALS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

The  Morning  Post. — "Mr.  Tracy's  new  book  'A  Son  of  the  Immortals' 
is  of  a  highly  sensational  character,  and  adventures  and  stirring  situations 
follow  closely  upon  one  another's  heels  all  through  it." 

MIRABEL'S  ISLAND.    6s..  2s.  net. 

A  delightfully  exciting  and  fascinating  romance  of  love  and  adventure, 
comparable  to  its  author's  famous  success,  "  Rainbow  Island." 

NO  OTHER  WAY.    6s. 

Financial  Times. — "  Mr.  Tracy's  latest  novel  provides  an  absorbing 
narrative  which  is  not  likely  to  be  cast  aside  prematurely." 

ONE  WONDERFUL  NIGHT.    6s. 

The  Scotsman. — "  Adventures  and  surprises  fairly  trip  over  each  other 
in  hasty  succession  to  Mr.  Louis  Tracv's  latest  romance." 

THE  HOUSE  ROUND  THE  CORNER.  6s. 

When  Bob  Armathwaite,  in  search  of  a  peaceful  time,  took  the  house  on 
the  edge  of  the  moor  he  little  thought  he  would  be  so  quicklv  inveigled  in 
one  of  the  most  romantic  of  episodes,  a  host  of  adventures,  and  incidentally 
find  a  wife.     How  it  all  happened  is  told  in  this  engrossing  tale. 

HEADON  HILL 
THE  COTTAGE  IN  THE  CHINE.    6s.,  and  6d. 

Every  page  has  its  incident  or  adventure,  and  the  most  exacting  reader 
will  not  find  a  dull  moment  until  the  last  page  is  turned. 

MY  LORD  THE  FELON.    6s.,  and  bd. 

The  Bookseller. — "  Every  page  of  this  book  has  its  incident  or  adven- 
ture, while  the  reader's  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  last  chapter  " 

THE  HOUR  GLASS  MYSTERY.    6s. 

The  Daily  Express. — "  Those  who  love  a  really  good  mystery  story 
may  cordially  be  recommended  to  read  Mr.  Headon  Hill's  new  book  '  The 
Hour  Glass  Mystery.*" 

THE  CRIMSON  HONEYMOON.    6s. 

"The  Crimson  Honeymoon"  is  a  really  fascinating  sensation  »tory,  well 
written  and  cleverly  put  together. 
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HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

THE  TRUSTEE.    6s.,  and  2s.  net. 

Punch. — "  Mr.  Bindloss  is  an  author  who  can  deftly  use  sensationalism 
to  his  purpose  without  forcing  it  for  mere  effect,  and  who  can  also  depict  the 
character  of  a  strong  man  as  honest  as  determined  in  love  with  a  sweet 
woman.     He  tells  a  story  with  rare  skill." 

THE  PIONEER.    6s. 

Academy. — "  His  novels  are  terse,  powerful,  yet  graceful,  showing 
intimate  knowledge  and  acute  observation,  never  overweighted  with 
description,  yet  containing  many  delightful  pictures." 

THE  PROTECTOR.     6s.,  2s.  net,  and  Is.  net. 

Morning  Post. — "  Mr.  Bindloss  is  always  a  sure  find  for  a  good  story 
and  in  this  one  he  has,  if  possible,  excelled  himself." 

THE  LIBERATIONISM    6s.,  and  61 

Morning  Leader. — "  This  is  the  author's  best  novel,  and  is  one  which 
no  lover  of  healthy  excitement  ought  to  miss." 

HAWTREY'S  DEPUTY.    6s.,  2s.  net,  and  61 

The  Western  Daily  Mercury. — "  The  whole  story  is  told  with  the  most 
spontaneous  verve,  and  is  tinged  with  a  delightful  element  of  romance." 

THE  IMPOSTOR.     6s.,  1L  net,  and  6d. 

The  Queen. — "  Mr.  Bindloss  writes  books  which  are  always  good  to 
read.  His  writing  is  uniformly  good,  and  his  books  are  always  sane,  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  dealing  with  subjects  that  cannot  fail  to  concern  a 
wide  public." 

THE  WASTREL.    6s. 

The  Times. — "  Mr.  Bindloss's  books  are  unchangeably  true  to  type  ; 
and  in  the  distracting  medley  of  modern  fiction  they  calm  and  regulate  the 
mind." 

THE  ALLINSON  HONOUR.    6s. 

The  Sportsman. — "  The  simplicity  and  force  of  the  language,  and  the 
abiding  air  of  reality  about  the  several  adventures,  make  it  hard  to  put 
down  before  it  had  been  gone  through  to  the  last  page." 

BLAKE'S  BURDEN.    6s. 

A  story  of  brisk,  unflagging  interest  and  adventure. 

J.  S.  FLETCHER 
THE  SECRET  CARGO.    6s. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — "  Those  who  enjoy  a  good  detective 
story  will  revel  in  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher's  'The  Secret  Cargo.'  The  plot  is 
clever  and  novel  and  it  is  capably  worked  out." 
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GUY  BOOTHBY 

THE  RACE  OF  LIFE.    55..  and  6d. 

The  English  Review. — "Ahead  even  of  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  and  ("onan 
Doyle,  Mr.  Boothby  may  be  said  to  have  topped  popularity's  pole." 

THE  CRIME  OF  THE  UNDER  SEAS.    5s.,  and  6d. 

The  Speaker. — "  Is  quite  the  equal  in  art,  observation,  and  dramatic 
intensity  to  any  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby's  numerous  other  romances." 

A  BID  FOR  FREEDOM.    5s.,  and  6d. 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph. — "  A  fully  written  romance,  which  bristle* 
with  thrilling  passages,  exciting  adventures,  and  hairbreadth  escapes." 

A  TWO-FOLD  INHERITANCE.    5s.,  and  6<z. 

Punch. — "Just  the  very  book  that  a  hard-working  man  should  read 
for  genuine  relaxation." 

CONNIE  BURT.    5s..  and  6d. 

The  Birmingham  Gazette. — "  One  of  the  best  stories  we  have  seen  of 
Mr.  Boothby's." 

THE  KIDNAPPED  PRESIDENT.    5s.,  and  6d. 

Public  Opinion. — "  Brighter,  crisper,  and  more  entertaining  than  any 
of  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen." 

MY  STRANGEST  CASE.    5s..  and  6d. 

The  Yorkshire  Post. — "  No  work  of  Mr.  Boothby's  seems  to  us  to 
have  approached  in  skill  his  new  story." 

FAREWELL,  NIKOLA.    5s.,  and  6d. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser. — "  Guy  Boothby's  famous  creation  of  Dr. 
Nikola  has  become  familiar  to  every  reader  of  fiction." 

MY  INDIAN  QUEEN.    5s.,  and  6d. 

The  Sunday  Special. — "  A  vivid  story  of  adventure  and  daring,  bear- 
ing all  the  characteristics  of  careful  workmanship." 

LONG  LIVE  THE  KING.    5s.,  2s.  net.  and  6d. 

The  Aberdeen  Free  Press. — "  It  is  marvellous  that  Mr.  Boothby's 
novels  should  be  all  so  uniformly  good." 

A  PRINCE  OF  SWINDLERS.    5s.,  and  6d. 

The  Scotsman. — "  Of  absorbing  interest.     The  exploits  are  described 
in  an  enthralling  vein." 

A  MAKER  OF  NATIONS.    5s.,  and  6d. 

The  Spectator. — "  '  A  Maker  of  Nations  '  enables  us  to  understand 
Mr.  Boothby's  vogue.     It  has  no  lack  of  movement  or  incident." 

THE  RED  RAT'S  DAUGHTER.    5s.,  and  6d. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  Mr.  Guy  Boothby's  name  on  the  title-page 
of  a  novel  carries  with  it  the  assurance  of  a  good  story  to  follow." 
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GUY  BOOTHBY-continued 

LOVE  MADE  MANIFEST.    5s.,  and  6d. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  One  of  those  tales  of  exciting  adventure  in 
the  confection  of  which  Mr.  Boothby  is  not  excelled  by  any  novelist  of  the 
day." 

PHAROS  THE  EGYPTIAN.    5s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Scotsman. —  "This  powerful  novel  is  weird  and  soul- thrilling. 
There  never  was  in  this  world  so  strange  and  wonderful  a  love  story." 

ACROSS  THE  WORLD  FOR  A  WIFE.    5s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  British  Weekly. — "  This  stirring  tale  ranks  next  to  '  Dr.  Nikola  ' 
in  the  list  of  Mr.  Boothby's  novels." 

THE  LUST  OF  HATE.    5s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Daily  Graphic. — "  Whoever  wants  dramatic  interest  let  him  read 
'The  Lust  of  Hate.'  " 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  KING.   5s.,  2s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Bristol  Mercury. — "  Unquestionably  the  best  work  we  have  yet 
seen  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby." 

DR.  NIKOLA.    5s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Scotsman. — "  One  hairbreadth  escape  succeeds  another  with 
rapidity  that  scarce  leaves  the  reader  breathing  space." 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  DEVIL.    5s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Yorkshire  Post. — "  A  more  exciting  romance  no  man  could 
reasonably  ask  for." 

A  BID  FOR  FORTUNE.    5s.,   Id.   net,   and   6d. 

The  Manchester  Courier. — "  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
verve  with  which  the  story  is  told.     The  most  original  novel  of  the  year." 

IN  STRANGE  COMPANY.     5s.,   \s.6d.,  Id.  net,  and  6d 

The  World. — "  A  capital  novel.  It  has  the  quality  of  life  and  stir, 
and  will  carry  the  reader  with  curiosity  unabated  to  the  end." 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ESTHER.    5s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

The  Manchester  Guardian. — "There  is  a  vigour  and  a  power  of 
illusion  about  it  that  raises  it  quite  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  novel  of 
adventure." 

BUSHIGRAMS.    5s. 

The  Manchester  Guardian. — "  Intensely  interesting.  Forces  from 
us,  by  its  powerful  artistic  realism,  those  choky  sensations  which  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  human  writer  to  elicit,  whether  in  comedy  or  tragedy." 

SHEILAH  McLEOD.    5s.,  and  6d. 

Mr.  W  .L.  Alden  in  The  New  York  Times. — "  Mr.  Boothby  can  crowd 
more  adventure  into  a  square  foot  of  canvas  than  any  other  novelist." 

DR.  NIKOLA'S  EXPERIMENT.    5s.,  and  6d. 

Illustrated  by  Sidney  Cowell. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  CRAG.    5s.,  and  6d. 
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ARTHUR  W.  MARCHMONT 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    6s. 

Nokim  Devon  Journal. — "A  novel  oi  absorbing  interest.  Tht  plot  is 
developed  very  cleverly,  and  there  is  a  delightful  love  theme." 

IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  FREEDOM.    6s. 

Tim  Daily  Telegraph. — "  A  well-sustained  and  thrilling  narrative  " 

THE  LITTLE  ANARCHIST.    6s. 

Tim  Scotsman. — "  A  rom.uice  brimful  of  incident  and  arousing  in 
the  reader  a  he.ilttiy  interest  that  carries'  him  alung  with  never  a  pause." 

AN  IMPERIAL  MARRIAGE.    6s. 

Scotsman. — "The  action  never  flags,  the  romantic  element  is  always 
paramount,  so  that  the  production  is  bound  to  appeal  successfully  to  all 
lovers  of  spirited  iicti  a  " 

UNDER  THE  BLACK  EAGLE.    6s. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  — "  Is  a  sensational  stury  of  very  con- 
sider.iMe  merit,  with  a  clever  plot  and  a  series  of  exciting  incidents.  It 
is  a  capital  piece  of  work." 

THE  HEIR  TO  THE  THRONE.    6s. 

This  new  novel  of  Mr.  Marchmont  s  is  more  attractive  than  any  that 
have  preceded  it.     From  cover  to  cover  it  compels  attention. 

BERTRAM  MITFORD 
A  DUAL  RESURRECTION.    6s.,  and  6d. 

Reading  Standard. — "The  novel  reader  who  loves  a  really  goo  j 
full  of  desperate  adventure  will  never  be  disappointed  when  Sir.  Mitford'i 
books  are  in  question.     This  is  a  strong  and  clever  piece  of  work,  the  plot 
is  ingenious  and  the  characterization  uncommonly  well  done." 

SEAFORD'S  SNAKE.    6s.,  and  6o*. 

Madame. — "  If  you  like  well-written  stories  of  adventure  you  should 
get  Mr.  Mitford's  latest  novel.  The  characters  are  well  portrayed,  the 
story  written  in  a  brisk,  virile  style  that  proves  very  attractive." 

AVERNO.    63.,  and  6d. 

Daily  Graphic. — "  Mr.  Bertram  Mitford  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  spin  a  rattling  story,  and  in  '  Averno  '  he  has  made  no  exception  to  his 
excellent  rule." 

AN  ISLAND  OF  EDEN.    6s. 

The  Scotsman. — "  Mr.  Mitford  can  be  relied  on  to  write  a  stirring  novel 
of  adventure,  and  to  this  class  his  latest  work  belongs.  The  book  is 
vigorously  and  effectively  written." 
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JOSEPH  HOCKING 
THE  PRINCE  OF  THIS  WORLD.    3s.  6<*\,  and  6d. 

The  Financial  Times. —  "A  strong  knowledge  of  human  nature,  for 
which  Mr.  Hocking  is  famous,  is  well  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  this  novel, 
and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  interesting  nature  of  the  plot,  renders  it 
particularly  successful.     The  book  will  be  appreciated  by  novel  readers." 

ROGER  TREWINION.    3s.  W.,  2s.  net,  and  6</. 

T.  P.'s  Weekly. — "  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Hocking  will 
always  have  a  good  story  to  tell.  '  Roger  Trewinion  '  can  stand  forth 
with  the  best,  a  strong  love  interest,  plenty  of  adventure,  an  atmosphere 
of  superstition,  and  Cornwall  as  the  scene." 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  KING.    3s.  6d. 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — "Mr.  Hocking's  imagination  is  fertile,  and 
his  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  incident  far  above  the  average,  and  there  it 
an  air  of  reality  in  all  his  writing  which  is  peculiarly  charming." 

ESAU.    3s.  6d. 

The  Outlook. — "  Remarkable  for  the  dramatic  power  with  which  the 
scenes  are  drawn  and  the  intense  human  interest  which  Mr.  Hocking  has 
woven  about  his  characters.  '  Esau  '  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  novels  of  the 
season." 

GREATER  LOVE.    3s.  6<f. 

The  Newcastle  Chronicle. — "  Though  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  '  Lest  We  Forget,"  Mr.  Hocking's  latest  story  is  entitled  to  take  rank 
along  with  that  fine  romance." 

LEST  WE  FORGET.    3s.  6d. 

Public  Opinion. —  "  His  story  is  quite  as  good  as  any  we  have  rer.d  of 
the  Stanley  Weyman's  school,  and  presents  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
exciting  times  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner." 

AND  SHALL  TRELAWNEY  DIE  ?    3s.  6d. 

The  Weekly  Sun. — "An  engaging  and  fascinating  romance.  The 
reader  puts  the  story  down  with  a  sigh,  and  wished  there  were  more  of 
these  breezy  Cornish  uplands,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Hocking's  easy  style  of 
narrative  does  not  soon  tire." 

JABEZ  EASTERBROOK.    3s.  6d. 

The  Rock. — "  Real  strength  is  shown  in  the  sketches,  o'  which  that 
of  Brother  Bowman  is  most  prominent.     In  its  way  it  is  delightful." 

THE  WEAPONS  OF  MYSTERY.    3s.  6d.,  and  6d. 

"  Weapons  of  Mystery  "  is  a  singularly  powerful  story  of  occult  influences 
and  of  their  exertion  for  evil  purposes. 

ZILLAH  :  A  ROMANCE.    3s.  6J. 

The  Spectator. — "The  drawing  of  some  of  the  characters  indicates 
the  possession  by  Mr.  Hocking  of  a  considerable  gift  of  humour.  The 
contents  of  his  book  indicate  that  he  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  the  deeper 
problems  of  the  day." 
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JOSEPH  HOCKING— continued 
THE  MONK  OF  MAR-SABA.    3s.  6d. 

The  Star. —  "Great  power  and  thrilling  interest.  .  .  .  The  scenery 
of  the  Holy  Land  has  rarely  been  «o  vividly  de^ci  iLtd  as  in  this  charming 
book  of  Mr.  Hocking's." 

THE  PURPLE  ROBE.     3s.  6d..  and  2s.  net. 

The  Queen. —  "  It  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  excites  the  reader's  interest 
and  brings  out  the  powerful  nature  of  the  clever  young  minister.  This 
most  engrossing  book  challenges  comparison  with  the  brilliance  of  Lothair." 

THE  SCARLET  WOMAN.    3s.  6d.,  and  2s.  net. 

The  Methodist  Recorder. — "  This  is  Mr.  Hocking's  strongest  and  best 
book.  We  advise  every  one  to  read  it.  The  plot  is  simple,  compact  and 
strenuous  ;   the  writing  powerful." 

ALL  MEN  ARE  LIARS.     3s.  6J.,  and  Is.  net. 

The  Christian  World. — "This  is  a  notable  book.  Thoughtful  people 
will  be  fascinated  by  its  actuality,  its  fearlessness,  and  the  insight  it  gives 
into  the  influence  of  modern  thought  and  literature." 

ISHMAEL  PENGELLY  :  AN  OUTCAST.    3s.  6J. 

The  A:hes.hm. —  "The  book  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  dramatic 
effectiveness  of  some  of  the  scenes. " 

THE  STORY  OF  ANDREW  FAIRFAX.    3s.  6J. 

The  Manchester  Examiner. — "  Rustic  scenes  are  drawn  with  free, 
broad  touches,  without  Mr.  Buchanan's  artificiality,  and,  if  we  may  venture 
to  say  it,  with  more  realism  than  Mr.  Hardy's  country  pictures." 

THE  BIRTHRIGHT.    3s.  6d. 

The  Spectator. — "  'The  Birthright  '  is,  in  its  way,  quite  as  well  con- 
structed, as  well  written,  and  as  full  of  incident  as  any  story  that  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle  or  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman." 

MISTRESS  NANCY  MOLESWORTH.    3s.  6d. 

The  Scotsman. — "  '  Mistress  Nancy  Molesworth  '  is  as  charming  a  story 
of  the  kind  as  could  be  wished,  and  it  excels  in  literary  workmanship  as 
well  as  in  imaginative  vigour  and  daring  invention." 

FIELDS  OF  FAIR  RENOWN.    3s.  6d. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser. — "  Mr.  Hocking  has  produced  a  work  which 
his  readers  of  all  classes  will  appreciate.  .  .  .  There  are  exhibited  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  disposition." 

GOD  AND  MAMMON.    3s.  6d.,  and  6d. 

The  Literary  World. —  "The  story  is  vigorously  told,  his  struggles, 
his  success  and  his  love  affairs  are  vividly  described,  while  a  strong  religious 
tone  pervades  the  book." 

AN  ENEMY  RATH  DONE  THIS.    3s.  6d. 

Is  a  story  in  almost  a  new  vein  for  Mr.  Hocking.  He  has  written  of 
Cornwall  before,  but  never  such  a  story  of  plot  and  counterplot,  mystery 
and  adventure,  so  deftly  intermingled  as  this. 
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MARIE  CONNOR  LEIGHTON 
HER  CONVICT  HUSBAND.    6s. 

Although  Mrs.  Leighton's  work  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  melodramatic," 
it  is  of  the  kind  that  one  enthuses  over  by  reason  of  its  emotional  interest 
and  unusual  realism. 

DUCKS  AND  DRAKES.    6s. 

A  tale  comparable  to  "  Convict  99  "  in  its  actuality  and  holding  interest. 

THE  MISSING  MISS  RANDOLPH.    6s. 

Marie  C.  Leighton  has  done  full  justice  to  her  reputation  as  a  writer  ot 
highly  sensational  and  dramatic  fiction. 

THE  TRIANGLE.    6s. 

The  Commentator. — "  Altogether  a  most  powerful  and  well-written 
novel ;  and  one  likely  to  maintain  a  permanently  conspicuous  position 
upon  every  library  list." 

BLACK  SILENCE.    6s. 

The  Financial  Times. — "  With  each  new  production  Mrs.  Leighton 
contrives  to  add  to  her  reputation  as  a  writer  of  sensational  fiction,  but  we 
doubt  if  any  of  her  previous  efforts,  not  excepting  the  famous  '  Convict 
99,'  can  claim  equality  in  this  respect  with  '  Black  Silence.'  " 

GERALDINE  WALTON-WOMAN.    6s. 

A  fine  novel  of  the  "  Convict  99  "  type. 

EDGAR  WALLACE 

GREY  TIMOTHY.    6s. 

Daily  News  and  Leader. — "  Mr.  Wallace  has  written  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  sensational  stories  we  have  read  for  some  time." 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  RIVER.    6s.,  and  6d. 

The  Gentleman's  Journal. —  "There  is  masculine  virility  in  every 
line,  and  from  first  to  last  our  attention  is  closely  gripped  ;  a  grand  book, 
unaffected  and  sincere." 

THE  RIVER  OF  STARS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

Another  of  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace's  strenuous  tales  of  crime  and  adventure. 

THE  FOURTH  PLAGUE.    6s. 

The  Financial  Times. — "  This  is  a  novel  abounding  in  excitement  and 
fascinating  throughout." 

A  DEBT  DISCHARGED.    6s. 

There  is  no  lack  of  excitement  in  this  brightly-written  novel,  which  holds 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  reader  to  the  end. 
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LINDSAY  RUSSELL 
SOULS  IN  PAWN.    65. 

isr.  Post. — "The  characters  are  drawn  with  sincerity  and  vigour  ; 
the  narrative  holds  at  ■  every  stage." 

THE  YEARS  OF  FORGETTING.    65. 

■    '  I  the  author's  last  novel  "  S 

Pawn  "  haw  1,  and  "The  Years  <  :  attain 

even  greater  popularity. 

SILAS  K.  HOCKING 
UNCLE  PETER'S  WILL.    3s.  6d. 

One  of  the  DO  st  enthrallil  .  Mr.  Silas  Hocking  has  ever  written. 

FERGUS  HUME 
THE  THIRTEENTH  GUEST.    6s. 

;  ii      G  •        .  '  The  Thirteenth  Guest'  is  Ferym   H 

his  best,  an  :  will  boubtless  please  this  popular  author  s  many  a  mirers.*' 

THE  LOST  PARCHMENT.    6s. 

As  fa  ■  nt  and  excitement  as  any  novel  Mr.  Hume  La*  written 

since  "  ■ .  <    '  the  Ha:. bum  Cab." 

ALICE  AND  CLAUDE  ASKEW 
THE  GOLDEN  GIRL.    65..  and  6d. 

The  Liverpool  Covrifr. — "  The  plot  is  very  ingenious,  and  it  is  worked 
out  alter  a  lashion  which  keeps  the  reader's  attention  from  start  to  finish." 

THROUGH  FOLLY'S  MILL.    65. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Askew  have,  in  the  course  of  this  moving  strry,  presented 
a  remarkable  problem  that  is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  much  discussion. 

A.  E.  W.  MASON 

LWYRENCE  CL-WERING.    6s.,  and  2s.  net. 

A  remarkably  powerful  and  stirring  historical  romance,  full  of  life  and 

'  e.nf. 
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